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PREFACE 

The old traditions of the times of the 
Unoaiyids are to he found in their moat authentic 
form (because as yet uncontaminated and open 
to question) in Tabari, in the most brilliant 
part of his work, Series II of the Leiden edition, 
which has now been in print for almost two 
decades. Above all he has preserved to us, in 
very considerable fragments, the genuine Abd 
Mikhnaf, and with him the oldest and best 
Arab prosewriter we possess Abd Mikhnaf 
Lut b. Yahyd b, Sa‘ld b. Mikhnaf belonged to 
the Azd of Kdfa, and the long pedigree shows 
that on his father’s side he came of a family of 
high standing. Probably Mikhnaf b, Sulaim, 
the leader of the Azd at the battle of Silfin, was 
his ancestor, and the sons of the latter, Muham- 
mad and Abdurrahmdn, his granduncles, We 
do not know the date of his birth ; at the rising 
of Ibn Ash'ath, H. 82, he had already reached 
man’s estate. He was a friend of Muhammad b, 
Sd’ib alKalbl (Tab., 2, lO'ZS, 1096), and it is 
to the latter’s son, the yvell-known Ibn Kalbi;' 
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that we are chiefly indebted tor the transmission 
of his writings and traditions : as a rule, Tabari 
quotes them from him. He lived to see the 
fall of the Khalifdte of Damascus, His last 
, statements in Tabari refer to the year 
132 . 

Abfi Mihhnaf, quotes, in part, other tradi- 
tionists, older or contemporary, as his authori- 
ties, e.g., ‘Amir ash-Sha‘bi, Abu ‘IMukh&riq 
arEhsibl, Mui&.lid b. Sa'id, Muhammad b. Sfb’ih 
aiKalbi. But for the most part he did not take 
over the material from predecessors in the same 
line of study, but collected it himself ex vivo ore, 
by enquiries in the most diverse directions, from 
all possible people who could have first-hand 
information or who had been present to see and 
hear for themselves. The Isndd, the filiation of 
the guarantors, is with him a reality and not 
mere literary form. His list of witnesses is 
always very short and through gradual approxi- 
mation of events finally shrinks into nothing ; 
they are constantly changing with the different 
events and the separate traditions so that a 
tremendous crowd of otherwise unknown names 
is brought in. The witnesses cannot see the 
wood for the trees; they mention the most 
trifling things, never leave anything anonymous, 
place the characters acting and speaking in the 
foreground, and in the main, keep continually 
‘repeating the same thin_g with slight variations. 
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Progress is thus rendered exceedingly slow, but 
the fulness of detail makes up for this disad- 
vantage. The fresh impression of events and 
the first report of them are arresting. The 
vivacity of the narrative is increased by its 
popular form ; it is all dialogue and staging. A 
few illustrative examples are to be found in my 
treatise upon the Ohawarig and the Shia 
(Gottingen, 1901, particularly p. 19ff. and. 

p. 

Mommsen once said that to unlearned 
persons there is no need of proof that stories' 
that begin by saying that the narrator had them 
from the parties concerned in them, are, as a 
rule, not true. Still, we must hope that un- 
learned people will not make too extensive a 
use of their sound common-sense. It would be 
a loss to history if Abh Mikhnaf had not 
written, and how else was he to proceed than 
he did ? Original sources did not yield him 
much. He used them when they lay to his 
hand, but without diligently seeking them out 
and systematically using them as a foundation. 
Most frequently he quotes songs and verses 
to authenticate his narrative., His great/ 
authority lies in his collecting a host of variants f 
of the same thing from reports of different} 
origin, so that we can compare them and judge* 
what is sure or what is uncertain in them. At 
the same time he contrives that the side-issui53, 
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as they only appear once, lake a secondary place, 
and the chief questions, being everywhere re- 
peated, keep constantly cropping up. Tradi- 
tions that are not parallel he places in a suitable 
sequence, so that the result is a progressive 
connection. This mosaic work has not been 
done without some choice and selection. There 
are no contradictions in important points. The 
•traditions show a general agreement. The 
picture has assumed, as a whole, solidity and 
unity, not only with respect to the facts, but 
in regard to the characters as well. Above the 
seemingly chaotic material the plan of the 
author and the' complete perspective which he 
formed for himself, are supremely evident. And 
yet he does not cover any considerable period 
of time, nor does he link it up pragmatically 
and chronologically. He is deficient in sustained 
chronology. He mentions only scattered dates, 
frequently nothing hut the days of the week, 
without month or year. He does not string the 
events upon a continuous thread, hut describes 
them singly and independently of each other, 
widely apart and with no coherence. In the 
Fibrist there are enumerated 22 monographs by 
him with their titles. 

It is characteristic of Abfl Mikhnaf that he 
does not start at the beginnings of Islfim, not 
indeed until the conquests, and in particular gives 
accounljs of a period in the midst of which he 
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stands liirnself, from the battle of Siffiin onwards. 
Also, his interest is limited to the place where 
he lived himself, Iraq and its capital Khfa. 
Beyond these limits of time and place bis 
information is not particularly good. How, as 
KAfa and Iraq were the seat of the opposition* to 
the imperial government, the latter affords the 
principal theme of his narrative The themes 
which he pursues with particular zest and 
exhaustiveness are the risings of the Kh^rijites' 
and Shiites under Mustaurid and Shabib, under 
Hiijr, Husain, Sulaim^n and Mukhthr, and the^ 
rising of the IiAqites under Ibn Ash'ath. He 
hands down the tradition of KAfa; his sympathies 
are on the side of Iraq against Syria, for Ali 
against the Umaiyids. Yet in this, there is not 
much of a bias noticeable, at least not so much as, 
positively to falsify facts. Only on occasion does 
he seem to hush up what it doe's not suit him to 
state, e.g , that ‘Aqil at Siffin fought against his 
brother Ali 

In the treatise upon the opposition parties of 
ancient Islam I have preferred to keep to AbA 
Mikhnaf. On the other hand, for the history of 
the Arabian Kingdom which forms the subject 
of the present hook, he does not afford so rich a 
store. Tor this the KAfa tradition is not the 
best source, huh the tradition of Medina, which 
is the old main source* In its origin it goes 
back further than that of KAfa, hut the only 
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authorities for it which are of any use to us 
are younger than Abi\ Milchnaf and do not 
flourish until the time when the literary scholar- 
ship began to emigrate from Medina to BaghdM. 
The best-known are Xbu IshtLq, a freedman, Abh 
Ma'shar, likewise a freedman, and Whqidi. 
They no longer collect the raw material at first 
hand. The traditions have reached them through 
a learned medium, and are sifted, edited and 
blended together by them. But they do bring 
them into a closer connection, and subject them 
.^t the same time to a thorough system of 
chronology. Out of the disconnected narratives 
of important events is formed a continuous 
hisjbpry. Ibn Ishtiq must be considered its 
creator. His writings and those of his successors 
take the form of annals which is then the vogue. 
Chronology presupposes scientific research and 
comparison. In these the Medina scholars were 
not found wanting and they produced results 
which stand examination remarkably well. Here 
and there they may perhaps have followed 
records of Christian, especially of Syrian, divines, 
e.g., in the dating of earthquakes and other 
natural phenomena. We can trace the progress 
of tbe attempt to capture events in the net of 
time. In completeness of chronology Ibn Ishi-q 
is surpassed by his successors (Wfiqidl, p. 16 f.). 
Abh Ma'shar seems to'’ have had a mind for 
nothing but dates, and even with Whqidi this 
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interest obtrudes itself. For the relation 
between these two see Tabaiij II, 1172, 10 ; 
1173, 6. 

Medina was the kernel of the Islamic 
community and the Arabian kingdom. The 
importance of the town for the general historical 
development which started from it gave its 
stamp to the tradition which grew up there. It 
naturally cherished first the memory of the 
proud and sacred time at the beginning when • 
Islam was still an unbroken religious and 
political unity, and seemed as if it were about ^ 
to embrace the whole world within itself. Its 
chief theme, to which Ibn Ishdq appears to 
have limited himself exclusively, was the Sira 
with the Maghdzi, z.e,, the life of Mahammad, 
the foundation of the community through him, 
and the foundation of the Kingdom through 
him and his Khalifas in the period of the 
conquests. But even when the centre of gravity 
of the kingdom had been transferred to 
Damascus it did not" lose sight of the true centre 
of the whole It did not remove to Damascus 
itself, but remained in Medina, and even under 
the Umaiyids this town was not only the seat 
of the most prominent Arab society, but also 
the spiritual centre of the Islamic culture until 
Baghdad took • its place The course of the 
secular history also of the kingdom arrested the 
attention of the scholars of Medina, although 
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they were not in agreement with the government. 
They were far more concerned about Syria than 
about Irfiq or even about TChur£ts&,n Certain 
official statements, as one might say, are repeated 
regularly in Abu Ma'shar and W'itqidi, , when 
the rulers came into power and died , when the 
stattholders of the most important provinces 
were installed and deposed ; who was commission- 
ed by the Khalifa each year to lead the Hajj and 
the summer campaign against the Komans. 
These statements form the framework of the 
Medina annals. The contents are fuller only at 
certain crises and turning-points, but generally 
they are meagre. The scholarly interest is 
directed to dry facts ; we see little of pleasure in 
detail, of intimate relations with the subject, of 
sympathy with tlie characters of the drama. 
Sympathy with the TJmaiyids and Syrians was 
not to be found in Medina ; we need not look for 
more than an aloof interest. 

Doubtless there was likewise a tradition in 
Syria itself, i.e., among the Syrian Arabs, but it 
is lost to us. Traces of it are found in Baffidhuri, 
perhaps also in the Kalbite ‘Awflna, who indeed 
lived in Kiifa, but through his tribe was 
connected with Syria, and is often quoted in 
Tabari as the reporter of Syrian matters, 
. generally according to Ibn KalM. We are best 
acquainted with the spirit of this Syrian tradi- 
tion from Christian chronicles, particularly the 
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Oontinuatio of Isidor of Seville. The U raaiyids 
there appear in a quite different, and very 
much more favourable light than that in 
which we are accustomed to see them. In 
the case of the Arabs, their enemies had the 
last word, and their history in consequence 
suffered severely. 

Mad^inl takes up a kind of middle position 
beween Abh Mikhnaf and the historians of 
Medina. He is a scholarly historian but gives 
very detailed accounts, and has a pronounced 
local interest in Basra and Khurasan. Almost 
all the accounts concerning Basra and Khurasan 
in Tabari are taken from him. He takes up 
altogether the Abb6,sid stand-point and from it 
describes the fall of the IJmaiyids and the 
rise of the blessed dynasty. 

Of the characterisation of these main 
authorities of Tabari I say no more. Many 
other traditionists, not known to us through 
their own works, give accounts in Tabari, 
especially for certain particular parties. . But I 
do not propose here to make a complete’ 
survey of the oldest Arab historical writing 
It seemed to me necessary merely to give 
some idea of its origins, for which let this 
suffice. Wusteuf eld’s well-known statement 
in Vols. 28 and 29 of, the Ahhandlungen of 
the Gottingen Society will serve to complete 
my account. 
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My idea originally was to deal with the time 
of the Umaiyids in the same manner and under 
the same title (Prolegomena to the oldest history 
of Islam) as I dealt with the time of the great 
conquests in the 6th Part of my SJdzzen und 
Vorarheiten. There I succeeded in comparing 
the account of Saif h ‘Umar with the rest of 
the collected tradition in Tabari, and proved it 
to be a biassed touching-up of the latter. But 
Saif stops with the Battle of the Camel, and 
from that point historical criticism does not 
proceed according to the same unvarying stand- 
point. We are no longer guided by a literary 
leading-string. We must pronounce judgment 
from case to ease from actual facts, enter into 
the merits of the case, and follow rather an 
eclectic or even a harmonising method. The 
reporters are, indeed, constantly differing in 
credibility, but they only part company now and 
then, and not always on the same point. 
Discussion then becomes more intricate and 
more minute, where it is at all possible and 
worth the trouble. But it is not always possible 
because the material is not sufficient, and not 
always necessary because the guarantors agree 
or complement each other. Prequently positive 
statement may and must take, the place of 
inquiry. Compared to.., the beginning it pre- 
ponderates more as the book goes on. The 
reproach of inconsistency of style T accept. 
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Ivesiard for the changing quality of the reports 
was responsible for my chantre of procedure I 
have indeed been impelled to many inquiries 
less by the material than by my own predeces- 
sors. I felt bound sometimes to give other 
answers to them than they did. 

Oottingen, July, 1903. Wbllhaushn. 
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Arab Kin(3}dom and its Fall 


CHAPTER I 

InI'RODUOTION 

1. The political commumty of Islam grew 
out of the religious commumty. Muhammad’s 
converaiou and his call to be an apostle took * 
place about the same time. He began with 
himself ; he was, to begin with, possessed with 
the certainty of the all-powerful God and of the 
last judgment, but the conviction that filled his 
own heart was so great that it forced its way 
out. He felt bound to show the light and the 
way to the brethren who were groping in dark- 
ness, and thereby save them from error. 
Straightway he founded a little congregation 
at Mecca. 

This congregation was held closely together 
by the belief in the One Invisible God, the 
Creator of the world and the Judge of the soul, 
and by the moral law arising thence, to serve 
Him and no other lord, to gain one’s own soul 
and not the world, to seek righteousness and 
mercy and not earthly possessions. In the 
oldest chapters of the Qoran monotheism is as 
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emphatically moral as it is in Amos and in the 
Sermon on the Mount. As in the Gospel, the 
thought of the Creator immediately awakens the 
thought of personal justification to Him after 
death. He claims the soul absolutely for 
Himself, — to do His will, not merely to submit 
to it. The original Islam is not fatalism in the 
usual sense of the word, and its God is not the 
Absolute, 4.e. a religious figure-head, but with 
the Supreme Power morality and righteousness 
are indissolubly bound up. Sometimes the one, 
sometimes the other is emphasised according to 
the feeling of the moment, without any attempt 
to keep the balance, or any consciousness of 
inconsistency. Muhammad was neither philo- 
sopher nor dogmatist. 

Externally the community was bound to- 
gether by the common observances of religious 
ceremonies; the oldest name which they had 
among outsiders, the name Sdhians, can have its 
origin only in these ceremonies. Even in the 
'earliest parts of the Qoran prayers, prostrations 
and vigils are postulated ; they are only not yet 
so strictly defined and regulated as they are 
later. 

Muhammad began by winning over indi- 
viduals, — friends, relatives and slaves, but these 
he regarded only as first-fruits. Erom the 
beginning his aim was to draw all Mecca to 
himself, — his family, the Hfishim and the 
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Muttalib, and his people, the Quraish. He was 
an Arab, and as an Arab his feelings for the 
family and the tribe (i e. the people), were such 
as we only understand for the narrower house- 
hold. An order of things aloof from the com- 
munity and acting independently with sovereign 
power, was as yet unknown among the Arabs. 
The state was not an institution and not a 
territory, but a collective body There was thus, 
in reality, not a state, but only a people ; not an 
artificial organisation, but simply a full-grown 
organism ; no state officials, but only heads of 
clans, families and tribes.' The same bond, — 
that of blood, held together the people and the 
family ; the only difference was their size. The 
commonwealth, free from any external constrain- 
ing influence, was based upon the idea of a 
blood-community and its sanctity. B-elation- 
ship, or the faith in relationship, — both came 
practically to the same thing, — worked as a 
religion, and this religion was the spirit which 
made the race into one living whole. Along 
with this there was also an outward cultus, but 
no religion which laid upon them any other 
claims, ties or obligations except only those of 

' EnerL yot the Beduin are disposed to thi^ik of tVia Daola, i e 
the Tnrkish Empire, as a tube, and to rate its strength by Ike number 

of its oamela (Doughty 1, 230). Even in tho towns the political 
unit was not the aity bnt the tribe,— thus, the Quraish lu Mecca, the 
Thaqff in Taif Tlis Quiaishites and Thaqlfitos felt that they belonged 
together politically oven when they lived outside of Mecca or Taif. 
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blood. If Muhammad had founded a laii-h 
whose professors did not take cover under I, ho 
bond ot tribal relationship he would have broken 
up the blood-related community there and then, 
since it was too closely bound and knit together 
ko suffer the intrusion o£ a foreign agent. But 
ho did not want that, and, besides, he could pei’" 
haps scarcely imagine a religious community in 
any other setting than that of blood-relationship 
So his mission was not to gain adherents far and 
near. He had to begin, of course, with 
individuals, hut his aim was to gain the whole. 
His nation was to become his congregation , he 
was not content with an “ ecclesiola pressa ” in 
Mecca 

Failing to win over his own people, the 
Quraish, in Mecca, he tried to strike up a 
connection with other tribes and towns, for 
which he found opportunity in the markoks 
and fairs in the neighbourhood of Mecca. At 
T&.if he approached the elders of the Thaqif 
with regard to the admission of the common- 
wealth as a whole into Islam Finally he 
gained a footing in Yathrib, i.e Medina. His 
emigration thither, the Hijra, was an event 
that founded a new era, but the new era 
really meant no conscious break with the past. 
Muhammad did not deteriorate' by his change 
from preacher to rulew His ideal had long 
been to attract not only individuals but the 
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whole commonwealth. He always considered the 
prophet as the God-sent leader of His people, 
and drew no distinction between a political and 
a religious community. His desire to continue 
to be in Medina the same as he had been in Mecca, 
the Prophet and Messenger of God, was not 
hypocrisy or the acting of a part. Only, in 
Mecca his efforts were in vain ; in Medina he 
succeeded , there he was in the opposition, here he 
attained his end. That made a great difference, 
and not an external one only. It is a regular 
occurrence for the opposition to change when it 
comes into power, and theory differs vastly 
from practice since the latter has got to reclcon 
with possibilities A historical community 
cannot altogether break with its existing founda- 
tions, and might follows laws of its own in order 
to maintain and extend its power. It is this 
which explains why the Prophet as ruler became 
dilferent from the Prophet as pretender, and 
why the theocracy in practice differed from 
the theocracy in theory. The political element'' 
became more prominent, the religious element 
less so, hut it must always he remembered that, 
in principle, politics and religioa flowed together,; 
though a distinction was made between divine 
and secular politics, and alongside of them the 
pief.y of the heart still kept its place. 

2. prepared for 

Muhammad by Judaism and Christianity. There 
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were many Jews there, and the town stood on 
the boundary of that part of Arabia which 
was under the Graeco-Eoman and Ohristian- 
Armenian influence. The political conditions 
were even more favourable for him. In Mecca 
peace and order prevailed. The old principle of 
a community acted smoothly. The new one that 
the Prophet threatened to introduce, was felt to 
be a disturbing element and rejected. But blood 
did not, by any means, wield this power all over 
Arabia. Its effect was not uniform in all the 
degrees of relationship, but was stronger in the 
narrower circles than in the wider ones ; in the 
former it M^as spontaneous, in the latter more 
a matter of duty. Consequently the uniting 
element might also become the dissolvent if 
the interests of the family became at variance 
with the interests of the tribe or people. A 
family was particularly unwilling to renounce 
the blood-revenge incumbent upon them, even 
towards families related to them, of the same 
'tribe. Then there would arise blood-feuds 
between the clans, since there was no authority 
in a dispute which could command peace and 
punish a breach of it. This was the state of 
things that prevailed in Medina. The community 
was divided into two hostile camps — the Aus and 
the Khazraj. Murder and manslaughter were 
the order of the day ; nobody dared venture out 
of his quarter without danger ; there reigned a 
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tumult iu which life was impossible. What was 
wanted was a man to step into the breach and 
banish anarchy ; but he must be neutral and not 
involved in the domestic rivalry. Then came the* 
Prophet from Mecca, as if God-sent, Blood, as 
a bond of union, had failed ; he put faith in its 
place. He brought with him a tribe of Believers, 
the companions of his flight from Mecca, and 
slowly, advancing steadily step by step, he 
established the commonwealth of Medina on the 
basis of religion as an Vnmat Allah, a 
congregation of God. Even if he had wished he 
could not have founded a church, for as yet 
there was no state in existence there. What had 
to he done was the elementary work, the 
establishment of order, and the restoration of 
peace and right. Since there was no other 
authority, a religious authority took the lead, got 
the power into its hands, and secured its position 
by performing what was expected of it. 
Muhammad displayed the gift of ability to deal 
with affairs in the mass. Where he was in doubts 
be knew the right man to ask, and be was fortunate 
in finding reliable supporters in some of the emi-^ 
grants who bad come with him from Mecca, and 
who formed his nearest circle of friends. 

In the circumstances stated the power of 
religion appeared chiefly as a political force. It 
created a community, and over it an authority 
which was obeyed. Allah was the personification 
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of tlie state supremacy. What with us is 
(lone in the ldng’.s name was done in the name 
of Allah , the army and ^he public institu- 
tions wore called after Allah The idea of 
ruling authorities, till then absolutely foreign 
to the Arabs, was introduced through Allah 
In this there was also the idea that no out- 
ward or human power, hut only a power 
inwardly acknowledged and standing above 
mankind, had the right to rule. The theo- 
cracy is the negative of the Mtdk, or earthly 
kingdom. The privilege of ruling is not a 
private possession for the enjoyment of the 
bolder of it , the kingdom belongs to God, but 
His plenipotentiary, who knows and carries out 
His will, is the Prophet. He is not only the 
liarbinger of truth, but also the only lawful 
ruler upon earth. Beside him no king has a 
place, and also no other prophet Tins concep- 
tion of the “ monarchic prophet ” originates 
with the later Jews ; it is typically portrayed in 
'the contrast between Samuel and Saul, as it 
appears, for example, in I Samuel . 8 and 11. The 
Prophet represents the rule of God upon earth ; 
Allah and His Messenger are always bound up in 
each other, and stand together in the Creed The 
theocracy may be defined as the commonwealth, 
at the head of which stands, not the king and 
the usurped or inherited power, but the Prophet 
and the Law of God. 
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Tn the idea of Grod justice, and not holiness, 
predominated. His rule was the rule of justice, 
and the theocracy was so far, a “ dichaarchy,” 
but by this we are not to understand a rule of 
impersonal law. There was no law as yet , Islam 
was in existence before the Qoran Nor did the 
theocracy resemble a republic, notwithstanding 
the idea that all the subjects of A.llah stand in 
equal relationship to Him. The chief character- 
istic of the republic, election through the people, 
was absent altogether The supreme power rested 
not with the people but with the Prophet. He 
alone had a fixed, — even divine — office ; all 
authorities had their origin in his supreme autho- 
rity But he did not appoint actual officials, but 
only gave certain commissions, after the execution 
of which the commissioners retired of themselves. 
His advisers, too, were private individuals with 
whom he was on terms of friendship, and whom 
he gathered into the circle of his society. 

Of a hierarchy there w no trace. The 
Muslim theocracy was not marked by an organi- 
sation of special sanctity ; in this respect it had 
no resemblance to the Jewish theocracy after 
the Exile ^ There was no order of priests, no 
diffierenoe between clergy and laymen, between 

^ Tile post-exilio hieiocracy had foioigu supremacy us n presup- 
posifciQn, lb had no polmcial autonomy. It therefore differed from tho 
state even if not to the same extent the Christian Church m its 
initial stage, since it at least took cover under the nation The Papal 
States cannot be ^.ompared to it at all, for there the ohurch ^oa$ nob the 
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religious aud secular callings. The power of 
Allah pervaded every function and organ of the 
state, and the administration of justice and war 
were just as sacred offices as divine service. The 
mosque was at one and the same time the forum 
and the drill-ground ; the congregation w^as also 
the army ; the leader in prayer {Imam) was also 
the commander. 

Prom the idea of the rule of God there arose 
no actual form of constitution. The new factor 
which, through Muhammad, was cast into the 
chaos, certainly effected a concentration of 
elements hitherto unknown. It might seem as 
if the old sacred ties of blood would be over- 
whelmed by the community of the Paith, but 
as a matter ' of fact, they continued unchanged, 
even though the centre of gravity was trans- 
ferred from them to the whole. The framework 
of what had been the organisation up till then, — 
the tribes, families and clans, was taken over into 
the new commonwealth , faith in Allah did not 
■ provide anything else to put in their place. The 
Muslims’ right to political equality, arising out 
of the idea of the theocracy, was not established 
in such a way as to banish party differences. 
The men of Mecca, the so-called Muhajira, 
kept by themselves ; side by side with them were 

state, but it oioned a state (W Siokel) The old Isiaelitish theocracy 
alone shows a great similarity to the Aiabian, though, of course, origi- 
nally the idea that the lawful theocratic ruler was the Prophet and not 
the King was not to bo found, in it 
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the indigenous tribes of Arabs of Medina, the 
so-ealled Ansdr, and also the tribes of the 
Jews of Medina. The settlers remained settlers 
and the slaves remained slaves, even when 
they accepted Islam. 

From the early period after the Hijra, before 
the battle of Badr, there is preserved to us a 
decree of Muhammad in which appear some of 
the chief points of the law of the state at first 
current in Medina. It throws light upon how 
far the old conditions were, or were not, altered 
by the fact that Medina by this time has become 
a united Zfmma. JJmma is not the name for the 
old Arab bond of relationship ; ib merely signifies 
“community.” Generally it is the religious 
community, not only since Islam but even 
earlier (Nfibigha, 17, 21). Even in our document 
the IJmma has something of a religious flavour 
it is the community of Allah established for 
peace and protection Allah rules over it, and 
in His name, Muhammad, who, however, is 
never called “ prophet. ” The bond of unity is 
the Faith, the Faithful are its supporters. They 
have the chief obligations and the chief privileges. 
Still it is not only the Faithful who belong 
to the Umma, but also all who ally themselves 


1 The leadei of the Uniina is the Imam TJfcymologioally, however, 
the two names are not directly oonnec^Sd, perhaps not connected at all 
Umma is deiivad from the root “ TJmm*’ (the mothBr) , Imani, on the 
other hand, from a veib-ioot which means “ to precede 
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with them and light along with them, *. e. 
all the inhabitants of Medina The Umma 
embraces a wide area,' — the whole precincts of 
Medina are to be a district of inviolable peace. 
There are still heathen among the Anshr, and 
they are not excluded, but expressly included. 
The Jews are also included, though they have 
not so close a connection with the Umma as the 
Muh&jjira and the Ansfir, and have not exactly 
the same rights and obligations. The degree of 
communion is not precisely equal, — there still 
persists an analogy with the old Arab distinction 
between natives and settlers It is significant 
that the Umma includes both heathen and Jews, 
and also that it consists in g(niei'al not of indivi- 
duals but of alliances. The individual belongs 
to the Umma only through the medium of the 
clan and the family. The families are enjoined 
to remain as they are, and as such to become 
members of the Umma. There is no notion of 
the possibility of a new principle arising according 
to which they might become members of the com- 
munity. Even the heads of families remain and 
are not replaced by, e.g., theocratic ofidcials. As 
regards the relation of the Umma with the fami- 
lies and the defining of the mutual duties and 
obligations, the families continue, as before, to 
be liable for expenses which are not of a purely 
private nature, namely, the payment of blood- 
money and the ransom of prisoners. As yet 
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there is no state-treasury Olient-ship, too, is a ■, 
clan and family affair, no one is allowed to take 
away another man’s client. Even the important 
privilege of guaranteed protection, the Ijdra, 
is not restricted; any individual may take a. 
stranger under his protection, and by so doing 
puts the whole community under the same obliga- 
tion It IS only for the Quraish of Mecca, the 
declared foes of Muhammad, that the I]&.ra has 
no protecting power. 

To the Umma the family is obliged to yield 
the right of civil feud, e. feud with the other 
families of Medina, for the first aim of the 
Urama is to prevent internal fighting. When 
disputes arise they must be brought to judg- 
ment. “ If you are in dispute about anything 
whatsoever, it must be brought before God and 
Muhammad.” But if the internal peace is 
broken by violence and mischief, then not only 
the injured person or his tribe, but the whole 
community, including the relatives of the crimi- 
nal himself, are obliged to go in united strength 
against him, and to deliver him up to the aven- 
ger so that he may make the latter just amends. 
The revenge for bloodshed can then no longer 
resolve itself into a family feud. It is robbed of 
the dangerous element that is a menace to the 
general peace and softened down into the “ Talio.” 
Indeed the Talio existed before Islam, though 
it was not often exercised, because it was too like 
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the parts and too dependent upoai them to have 
any coercive povrer vphatever over them. It was 
in Medina that the Talio wjrs first strictly ap- 
plied, because here God stood above blood, and, in 
theory at least, possessed a real sovereignty. As 
yet it does not amount to a proper punishment. 
Its execution is still in the hands of the injured 
party, and it rests with him to exact his right of 
revenge, or renounce it and accept recompense in 
money. It marks, however, the transition from 
revenge to punishment The duty of prosecu- 
tion being taken from the individual and given 
to the whole marks a very important step, mak- 
ing revenge a duty of the state, and thus turning 
it into punishment. It suf0ces to prevent inters 
nal feud. Inside the territory of Medina a 
public peace, general and absolute, holds sway. 
There are not so many alliances for protection as 
there are families over which protection does not 
extend, or at least is not properly effective. 
There is only one general peace, that of the 
Umma. 

The other aim of the Umma is to unite the 
families for defence against external foes. The 
“Uaithful” are mutually bound to help each 
other against “men”; they are avengers of 
each other, a mass against aU outsiders. The 
duty of revenge on a foe devolves not on a 
brother for a brother, buCon believer for believer. 
As a matter of fact, war is by this means deprived 
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of the idea of a blood-feud, with which it before 
coincided ; it becomes a military affair. As war , 
with an outside people is common to the ffaith- 1 
ful, so also is peace common. No one can, on 
his own account, conclude a peace which does 
not serve for all. 

Nevertheless, the right of the tribe or family 
to carry on feud against outsiders is not alto- 
gether abolished. This is open to the same 
criticism as the corresponding inconsistency that 
even the Ij^-ra, which assures for a stranger the 
right to a home m Medina, is not yet with- 
drawn from the individual, although it is the 
duty of the whole, and so it must have been a 
privilege of the Umma and of its leader, the 
Irahm.^ This line of demarcation between the 
whole and its parts is not yet quite defined 
The Umma has not yet reached its full growth. 
But the Uaithful were the soul of it, with the 
Prophet at their head ; they were the leaven, 
the spiritually stronger and aspiring element 
which instigated the movement and the propa-- 
ganda. In proportion as the Paith spread, the 
Umma increased in strength. 

The Quraish, from whom Muhammad and his 
followers had fl.ed from Mecca, appear as the 

1 Similar moonaistenoiea have anaen until recently even with ua 
Dr Bchnelle granted to the outlawed Hoffmann von I'aUeralehen the 
right of a home at hia manor of Buohholz in Mecklenburg, to which he 
was entitled at the time of the German Confederation Plainly auoh 
a state of things had its advantages 
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declared enemies of the Umma in the above- 
mentioned arrangement of the community of 
Medina. Out of petty feuds there arose an 
obstinate war, and this war did a great deal to 
increase the internal strength of the Umma. 
The first considerable encounter, at Badr (Anno 
Hijrae 2), resulted in an unexpected success for 
Muhammad. This splendid victory was taken 
as a divine sanction to the Uaith, made a deep 
impression, and had a very great moral effect. 
In addition, it helped tremendously to extend 
the infl-uenee of Muhammad, to break down the 
opposition against him, to make Islam para- 
mount in the Umma, and to amalgamate or to 
break with the foreign constituent parts which 
until then had been tolerated. Islam now no 
longer remained tolerant, but acted like a 
reign of terror within Medina 'I’his change is 
marked by the rise of the Wwidjlq^tin, the doubt- 
ers and hypocrites. The heathen dared not any 
longer remain heathen within the Umma ; oir- 
•cumstances compelled them to embrace the 
Uaifch, but they did so with mixed feelings, and 
made no secret of their malicious joy whenever 
fortune seemed to go against the Prophet The 
Jews were still worse. After the battle of Badr, 
W&gidi states, the position of things changed, 
much to their disadvantage. Muhammad took 
exception to them, and represented that they 
had broken their agreement Under flimsy 
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pretexts he drove out, and in tne course of a 
few years annihilated, the whole of the commu- 
nities of Jews in the oases of Medina, who were 
there forming alliances similar to those of the 
Arab tribes. He handed over their valuable 
plantations of palms to the Muh^]ira, who till 
.then possessed no land or territory, but were 
delivered as Inquilines to the hospitality of the 
Anshr, or supported themselves by trading or 
robbery. He thus made them independent of 
the Ansitr, and theybecarae settlers nnd pro- 
prietors in Medina. In this way he strengthened 
his own power as well, for the Muhhjira v'ere, 
so to speak, his body-guard, and the still 
smouldering discord between the two tribes of 
the Ans^r, — the Aus and the Khazra;i — gave 
them a decided importance 

After their defeat at Badr, the Quraish gather- 
ed to make a campaign of revenge against 
Muhammad, under the leadership of Abu Sufyan, 
and actually gained a victory over him at Mount 
IJhud near Medina. They did not however 
•make full use of it, but were content with the 
honour of it, and marched back home. So the 
counter -stroke did not do the Prophet much 
harm ; he was prepared for it and soon repaired 
the damage. A second attack of the Q,uraish 
on Medina, in which they had the assistance of 
the heathen and Jews, came to naught. Smaller 
tribes of the neighbourhood became allies of 
3 
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Llui coramonwealth, poliLieally ai llrai, 

bill afiovwards m religion also Islam 1‘ought 
on and passed gradually from Uie dolensivo to 
tlie oilensive. Arabia looked on in suspense at 
the great feud beWeen heathendom and Allah 
which was being fought out between Mecca 
and Medina 

During this external struggde with Arabian 
heathendom there came about in a remarkable 
way a thorough Arabisation of Islam itself. 
Muhammad started from the conviction that his 
religion was exactly the same in substance as 
the Judaic and Christian, and so expected that 
the Jews in Medina would receive him with 
open arms, hut he was bitterly disappointed in 
them. They did not recognise him as a prophet 
nor his revelation as identical with theirs, 
although at lirst, out of policy, they entered 
into the Umma which he had founded. Since 
they did not consider Judaism identical with 
Islam, but rather opposed to it, he, on his part, 
-pitted Islam against Judaism and even against 
Christianity. He so fixed the pass-words and 
counter-signs of his religion, which to us appear 
of little account, hut which arc really very 
important, that they no longer expressed com- 
mon points between it and the sister religions, 
but emphasised the differences. Instead of 
Sabbath or Sunday he “'fixed Friday as the chief 
day of public worship ; he substituted the call 
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of Adhdii for the trumpets aucl bells ; he 
abolished the East of ‘Ashurd, the great day of 
atonement ; and for Lent he fixed the month of 
Ramadfm. Whilst he more fl,rmly established 
Islam by carefully abolishing the Jewish and 
Christian forms, he brought it, at the same time, 
nearer to Arabism. He always regarded him- 
self as the prophet sent specially to the Arabs, — 
the prophet who received and communicated m 
the Arabic tongue the revelation which was con- 
tained also in the Thora and in the Gospel 
Apparently he never had a natural sympathy for 
the Ka'ba at Mecca and renounced the God of 
the Ka‘ba, but now circumstances impelled him 
to take a much more decisive step. lie changed 
the Qihla and commanded that at prayer the 
face should be turned not towards Jerusalem, but 
towards Mecca Mecca was declared to be the 
Holy Place instead of Jerusalem, — the true seat of 
Allah upon earth The pilgrimage to the Ka'ha 
and even the kissing of the Holy Stone were 
sanctioned, a centre of heathen worship and a 
popular heathen festival were introduced into 
Islam. As usual, history was called in to justify 
this appropriation It was said that the Holy 
Place and the Gultus of Mecca were originally 
monotheistic and founded by Abraham, and 
had only in later times degenerated and become 
heathen. Abraham, the Eather of tlie Eaitli, 
was filched from the Jews and made the founder 
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of a pre-Islam ic Islam of ilic Arabs, with 
Mecca as its seat, and so Islam was delinitely 
sundered from -ludaism and changed into a 
national Arab religion 

In this way Mecca was already spiritually 
incorporated with Islam before the conquest 
which followed, in the year S of the Flight. It 
took the form of a capitulation arranged with 
Abh SufyAn The apprehension that the town 
would, through Islam, lose its religious power 
of attraction for the Arabs, — the power by 
which it lived, was allayed beforehand Indeed 
it rather gained by the fact that it was the only 
one of the holy places of the old heathen 
worship which retained its sanctuary and the 
festival in its neighbourhood, while all the other 
holy, places Avere abolished The war Avith 
Muhammad had caused heavy losses to the 
Quraishites. He now tried his best to make 
them realise how much they AAmuld houefit by 
friendship Avith him, by making presents to 
* their chiefs and giving them abundant tokens 
of his good-will These methods of convincing 
them of Islam he called “ the winning of 
hearts ” He was moved also by a deep sym- 
pathy with hivS native toAvn, and went so far in 
the endeavour to be reconciled with it that the 
AnsM’ were afraid he w'ould make it the head- 
quarters of his rule and forsake Yathrib. Bui 
tins fear was groundless , Yathrib remained the 
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Medina, i.e. the goveniment town. Muham- 
mad did not remove to Mecca, but the ambitious 
Quvaishites, who wauted to keep close to him 
and to the govei'nment, emigrated to Medina, 
Abii Sufyhn and the Umaiya at their head. 
But this was no advantage to the Anshr , the 
Muhajira, not only from Mecca, but from all 
Arabia continued to gather stiength in their 
tovoi, for Medina offered a great attraction 
to active spirits who wanted to make their 
fortunes, and the Prophet received them without 
question as a welcome addition to his power, 
even though they might not have a very clean 
record. 

The Arab tribes had so far let things take 
their course After the capture of Mecca and 
the overthrow of the HawS-zm which followed 
soon after, one after the other jielcled to the 
conqueror and came over to Islam. This was 
not done by individual action, but the chiefs 
acted for the people The representatives and 
elders capitulated to Muhammad and tried to 
get the most favourable terms they could for 
their folk as well as for themselves If a tribe 
was internally divided by a dispute about 
the chieftainship, the one party tried to get 
the upper hand of the other by means of 
Islam. Such a favourable opportunity for 
Muhammad occurred very frequently, and 
so the transition was a political action, the 
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acL of joining the comniouweaUh oi‘ Medina. 
Only the forms and tokens ol Islam were ae- 
oepied, especially prayer, with the call to prayer 
and the poor-tax. The missionaries did not 
come into the country till after the transition 
wavS completed, when they instituted the wor- 
ship of God and taught the elements of religion 
and law. Outward profession was all that was 
required; the faith, in point of fact, was " tides 
implicita.” 

The incorporation of the ivhole of Arabia 
into Islam was sealed by the JBard'a of the year 
9 and the Rijjai-al-Wadd^ of the year 10. The 
worship in Mecca and the ceremonies in the 
neighbourhood wore declared to he exclusively 
Islamic. The heathen dared no longer take 
part in them They were supplanted m their 
own inheritance, a purely heathen one, and not 
only so, but the whole of Arabia was claimed 
for Islam. All Arabs who still remained 
heathen were, eo %pso, outlawed, but the “ Peace 
of God” was open to those who came over to 
the theocracy , internal feud was to occur no 
more. Islam cancelled the past and the ancient 
grounds of feud , all demands and debts of 
blood were to be “ trampled under foot.” It 
was a ” seisachthy ” of quite another sort 
from that of Solon, being very much more broad 
and thorough. Prom the “ cell ” of Medina 
the theocracy spread over the whole of Arabia. 
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The tribes and their aristocracies still remained, 
hut m the legates of Muhammad received, in 
various vrays, a sort of supervision and were 
altogether united in a state whose centre of 
government 'was Medina. The foundation of 
this state, — which, even if it were not a very 
solid one, was still a defence against anarchy 
and general dissolution,— was the cope-stone of 
the Prophet’s work. He did not die a martyr, 
but at the height of success. It can hardly he 
cast as a reproach at him that he built up the 
Kingdom of God upon a given natural foundation, 
for even if circumstances often compelled or 
induced him to use unholy means and to hold 
up Allah as a pretext, still he is not to be regard- 
ed as a hypocrite. 

4i. The Arabian tribes thought that they had 
sworn allegiance to the Prophet only, the general 
view being that the oath of allegiance bound 
one only to the person to whom it was made. 
After his death they fell away, — not so much 
from Allah as from Medina. The situation was 
also dubious within Medina, but the theocracy 
got over the crisis caused by the change of ruler 
and recalled Arabia to obedience The best 
means of mending tlie breach seemed to he ex- 
pansion towards the outside, for this was the 
direct method of quelling the interior tumult. 
Through the J%lidd, the hofy war, the rebellious 
tribes were drawn over to the interest of Islam 
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and voconciled wilti it. The propaganda of ilio 
ILaiih was not much more than the pretext of 
the war. The challenge to the foes of Allah to 
he converted was issued only as a matter of form 
before the commencement of hostilities ; it was 
not supposed that they would actually yield to 
it. There was one rule for the Arabs and another 
for the “ outlanders.” The Arabs had no choice ; 
they had to accept Islam, and the tendency 
spread to tolerate in the territory of the whole 
peninsula no religion hut that of Muhammad.' 
The levelling of Islam and Arabism went so far 
that no one could be a Muslim without belong- 
ing to, or joining, an Arab family On the 
other hand the non- Arabs were not compelled 
to come over ; the present supposition was that 
they would abide by their old religion. Being 
non- Arabs, they did not belong to the native 
citizenship of the theocracy ; they were not 
meant to enter into it, hut only to he put under 
its sway ; that was the aim of the war. 

Thus, out of the national state which Muham- 
mad had founded there arose after his death a 
kingdom, a rule of the theocracy over the world. 
The kingdom had two classes of adherents, 
who diffei ed both in politics and in religion 
The masters in it were the Arabs, as Muslims 
as well as warriors and conquerors. Muhammad’s 

‘ Tho Taghlib, who weie permitted to reranm Oliristians, dwelt 
m Mesopotamia, 
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congregation had been completely converted into i 
an army , prayer and fasting and the other ■ 
pious exercises took a secondary place after the 
Jih&d. Jn this form Islam became clear to the, 
Beduin also It was the standard which led 
them to victory and spoil, — or if the worst came 
to the worst, to Paradise In the captured provin- 
ces the theocracy under the new conditions was 
organised throughout as an army. Its citizen- 
list was the army register, the tribes and fami- 
lies forming the regiments and companies All 
xlrabs were not included in it, but only the 
active ones, the Mtiqdtila, i. e. the fighters and 
defenders. In contra-distinction to those who 
stayed at home, the MuqCitila were also called 
the Muhfijira, 'i.e. those who went out to the 
great military centres from which the war was 
directed and conducted Por Hijra no longer 
meant Plight, but emigration (with wife and 
children) to a military and political centre, in 
order to serve there ^ Full citizen’s rights’could 
only he enjoyed m the army, and in the capital - 
and garrison towns ; the Beduin who remained 
inactive in their homesteads and with their 
flocks were not recognised as citizens with full 
rights, — scarcely even as adherents.® The original 

' Tins IS the meaBing ot c g , in Hamaea, 792 V 3; “Thou 

hast not loft homo for the sake of Paracliao, hnt for the sake of the 
bread and dates ” Oj. Qntamt 4, 25. 

^ Yahya h. Adam, KitSb al Kharaj, 5, 18 and 50, 15. Gf wy 
treatise upon the KhawHrii (Gottinger Ges. dor Wisa 1901), p 0 

4 ' 
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Bdr-al-II'ijra. or JMr-al-JsIdm. was Medina, 
whither at firat went the influx o£ “ actiyo ” men , 
later the provincial capitals {misr, pi. mmur) 
were added, and thither the Hi'jra could also 
be made. In Syria older towns already in exis- 
tence w^ere chosen, and in other places new 
military colonies were founded, such as Eustht 
in Egypt, Qairawhn in Roman Africa, and espe- 
cially Basra and Unfa in Iraq. 

From these points where they made their 
headquarters the Arabs kept the provinces in 
obedience ; it was absolute martial law. The 
Emirs, under whose leadership a land w^as taken, 
were the first “ stattholders,” and their successors 
were, first and foremost, military commanders. 
But just as the army was at the same time the 
Xlmma, so the Emir was at the same time the 
Imhra, the leader of the service in the mosque, 
especially on Friday when he preached. He 
was ‘ ala ’ IJiarb loalsaldt ; warfare and worship 
both came into bis department. Along with 
.. this he possessed naturally the executive power, 
and consequently also the judicial supremacy in 
which lies the power of commanding peace. 
At first the Emir dispensed justice in person, 
later he appointed a QdM in the capital.' 

On the whole he handed over the domestic rule 
and to a certain degree the dispensing of 

C 

There was as ysfc no such official -under Umar I Presumably'^^afc 
tbafc time there -were no disputes at all We first hoar of aQSdtiii 
Kufa at the time of Mii‘4wia or Tazld I, 
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judgment also, to the circles most nearly con- 
cerned, for even in the captured provinces the 
Arabs kept up their ancient clan-system. But 
pretty soon a difference crept in. In the Arabian 
homeland a comparatively small band formed an 
actual unity which shepherded their flocks and 
wandered about in common. It reckoned itself, 
together with other tribe, s, into groups ascending 
in importance, but these had actually not much 
say. This was changed by the great overflow 
over the bounds of the desert. As a general 
thing the whole tribe did not journey from home 
to settle down “ in oorpor^e ” at one and the 
same spot, but fragments of the tribe were 
scattered hither and thither, fragments which 
could not exist of themselves. So, in order to 
gam the necessary solidarity, they made a closer 
alliance wdth fragments of related tribes belong- 
ing to the similar higher group. This was all 
the easier when there was no longer plenty of 
room for emigrating, as there used to be before, 
and when they v/ere crowded together in colonies 
and lived in the closest contact with each other ; 
for example, Kufa was a pattern -paper of the 
widely ramified ethnology of the desert. Thus 
it can be understood that by a kind of integra- 
tion the larger alliances attained an actual 
importance which they l^ad never had before, 
ahd which they scarcely possessed even later in 
Arabia proper. The combination of other 
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cii’ciiiiistances fui’Uiered this toiKloncy to the 
formation of groups, which bocaine momentous 
for the iiiternai history of the Arabian Empire. 

As distinguished from the Arahiaii military 
nobility the non- Arabs were subjects,' i. e 
those reduced to submission or dependence. 
They formed the financial basis of the kingdom. 
They had to provide for the support of their 
lords by means of the tribute, the “ subjects’ 
tax,” which was far more oppressive than the 
so-called “ poor-tax ” of the Muslims, and 
became scandalous. As far as possible, the 
Arabian Government took even less interest in 
their internal affairs than in those of the tribes. 
In the province formerly Eoman, the bishops 
often became the civic heads of the community 
also ; ill the Persian province the Dihqhns re- 
mained so These native chiefs were responsible 
lor the tax in their district , the government 
did not trouble itself except to see that the tax 
came in all right. It was the business of the 
“ Stattholder ” to keep the subjects sufficiently in 
hand so that they paid the tribute. Later on 
an independent finance official was often ap= 
pointed along with him, which did not exactly 
meet with his approval, for then he had only to 
hold the cow by the horns and make her stand 
still while another person milked her. 

o 

‘ I udB tlie woifl “Fubjeots” m this nairowei sen&e as dialin- 
euiBhed from the Arabs, the actual owueis of the slate 
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The olcl-Arabian rigliL of plunder, in Uie 
somewhat modified form sanctioned by Muham- 
mad in the Qoran, formed the basis of the 
taxation of the sulijects and of the regulation 
of their position in general "When a town or 
district had surrendered to the Muslims without 
fighting (sulhati), the inhabitants retained life, 
freedom and property, but had to pay tribute for 
the mercy and protection granted, m a lump 
sura, or according to a contract fixed by the 
capitulation^ But if they were overcome by 
force of arms {‘aawaian) they came under the 
law of war, i e. they had forfeited every right ; 
they and all they possessed were the spoil of 
the conqueror A fifth was laid aside for God, 
i e the state, and even the crown lands and 
the ground and properties forsaken by their 
owners fell into the treasury ^ Everything else, 
not movable property merely, hut also land and 
people, was to be divided according to law, and 
not amongst the Muslims generally, hut amongst 
the warriors of that very army which had - 
eflccted the particular conquest. This, however, 
could not go on It was impossible that this 
tremendous changing of possessions from hand 
to hand should continue, not to mention the 

' In soms cases Lhoy rendoiccl military aervicsa on the frontiei 
aiitl then they did not lequiie to pay tubuto, for it ivaa considered that 
tlio tribute was paymont foi the fiecuoin fiom luihtaiy sei vice and foi 
its being undertaken by the Aiabs 

- Yahyfi, p. 45 
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hardships it cntailod upon the lower classes who 
only tilled the ground and did not own it. The 
Arabs could not cast lots among themselves for 
half the world to keep it from becoming desert. 
Nor did they dare to distribute themselves over 
the vast territory in order to manage it. Jf they 
wanted to keep their ground their only way 
was to concentrate themselves in a military 
fashion. “ The stability of my congregation,” so 
Muhammad is said to have asserted,'^ “ rests 
upon the hoofs of their horses and the points 
of their lances, so long as they do not work the 
land ; whenever they begin to do that they 
become like the rest of men.” And besides 
they had to think of the future. If everything 
was divided straight away among the first and 
actual conquerors the spoil was squandered 
as fast as it was won So the land was treated 
as solid capital and handed over in fief to its 
former owners, so that they had to pay interest 
on it ; and this interest only came to the Arab 
warriors and their heirs, — not the capital, but 
the revenue.^ As a matter of fact the towns 
and districts captured in this way by force of 
arms were not much worse off than those which 
had surrendered themselves, and the name of 


^ Yaliy&, p 69 

“ This IS piocisely the same^as the tax in Gob qbis 47, which the 
Egyptian peasants have to pay to Phaiaob, as a token that then Land 
really belongs to Pharaoh and that they aie his bondsmen 
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the tribute was the same in both cases, ^ only in 
the case of the latter the tribute was legally 
fixed and could not he arbitrarily altered.^ 

Thus arose the difference between Ghanima 
and Fai in the period after Muhammad. The 
Ghanima was the spoil brought into the camp 
in the shape of portable property and also 
prisoners, which was divided, now as ever, 
among the warriors. The Tai, on the other hand, 
was the spoil as represented by estates and 
the dwellers thereon which was not divided, 
but was left to the former possessors on 
consideration of tribute, so that the real owners, 
(according to the law of war), only received the 
rents of it '* But the state collected the rents 
through its oflcials, and did not pay the full 
amount every year to the rightful Muqhtila 
or their heirs. They were paid only a fixed 
pension, while the remainder went into the 
public exchequer. § The organisation of the 

'■ Yahy4, p 11 all tho land m the Sawicl, which ia -watered by 
canals, is Kharaj and Gf also pp 13, 33, 36 11 

* In many cases also the others later on fabnoatocl treaties ot 
capitulation, -which was not a difficult matter considering the poor 
knowledge of diplomacy and the historical obsonnty which soon 
enveloped the stoimy times of the coniiuestB 

“ “ Fai ’’ IS borrowed from the Qoran (59, 6, 1), but the diHerenca 

between “ Ghanima ” and “ Fai ” is not made there, but is illegal The 
word aotnally means “ return” (Tahya, 33 , Eisham 880, 1), but is 
nsed not merely for the interest but for the capital which yields 
it The Muslim jurists naturally ’retain the distinction between 
“ Ghanima ” and “ Pai ” as an original decree and do not acknowledge 
that it only evolved itself by usage, contrary to tho Qoran, 
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eonqiiPFits thus hmitoil iLself pretiy ranch to 
a military occupation for the exploiting' of the 
anlTiects. There was little change from the 
previous state of things. The ruling power 
changed, but the position of the miset^a ooniri- 
huens plels remained inucli as it had been before 
The administration of the Arabs was confined 
to finance, its government office was a counting- 
house. They retained the Greek and Persian 
clerks, the only technical officials they had, 
They also kept, in the main, the old names 
and kinds of taxes, and did not make much 
change either in regard to their rate and 
collection. If the two men of Medina 
who are said to have measured and 
laid out Iraq had but half their wits they 
made a very niggardly use of what they 
had. In many cases the Khalifa sanctioned 
only the provisional measures of his generals, 
whose actions were regulated by the local 
conditions. 

Most of the conquests were made in the time 
of the Khalifa Umar, and he is considered their 
organiser. As we have seen, he was certainly not 
the creator of any new system, but it is due to him 
that the Arabian right of spoil was set aside, and 
the state intervened between army and subjects. 
To a certain extent Jie protected the subjects, 
and through their capacity for taxation strength- 
ened the state against the army. 
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6 The development of political law did not 
keep abreast with the development of political 
power. No practical science of government was 
to be found in the old- Arab tradition, and none 
either in the idea of the theocracy. This want 
was felt as soon as the momentous question arose 
as to whom was due the leadership of the theo- 
cracy. 

As long as Muhammad lived this question 
did not arise. The Prophet was the represen- 
tative of God, the true theocratic ruler; the 
theocracy was exactly suited to him. But the 
supposition that with his death the hour of 
the last judgment would immediately arrive, 
was not realised. The world was not destroyed, 
and he died without seeing to it that his flock 
was not left shepherdless. He certainly 
left behind the Qoran, and in addition the 
Sunna, %. e. the path he had trodden, the 
road he had pointed out hy his practice, hut 
neither from Qor in nor Sunna could it be dis- 
covered who was to he his successor. Still less 
was it to be understood from the Qoran and Sunna 
that a successor was superfluous ; a personal 
leader of tho divine worship and of the govern- 
ment seemed indispensable. There existed 
neither a regular method of election nor a right 
of inheritance to the Prophet. § The death of 
Muhammad seemed to do away with the theocra- 
cy, though there were pious folk who WQuld 
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not believe tliat possible. H’he Arab tribes 
(lofectcd, and there Avas a threatened schism 
in Medina itself. Since no provision of any 
kind had been made for the succession, a 
prompt seizure of authority nms Ihc only thing 
possible. Under Muhammad hi.s oldest Meccan 
followers and friends, few in number, had stood 
closest to the chief pou'-er ; they were, so 
to speak, the first-fruits of the Faith, the 
nobility of the theocracy, a nobility of real 
Islamic origin and character. They had 
really no official place, but simply formed the 
council of the Prophet and had a very great 
influence over him, and now, when deprived 
of his protection, they did not let the power 
slip through their fingers, hut firmly grasped the 
reins of government when they fell from his 
hands, The chief of these, in point of intellect, 
was Umar b Khatthb, who may he regarded as 
the founder of the second theocracy, the theo- 
cracy without a prophet. _ He was tall, quick 
in movement, loud of speech and strong in fighf, 
and is always represented with the whip in his 
hand. He did not glide about and whisper 
like the hypocrites, but was sincerely Grod- 
fearing and never indiscreet He first supported 
Abh Bakr, Muhammad’s most tiusted friend, 
and it was not till after the latter’s death, which 
took place soon after, that he took over the 
ruling power in name, Abfl Bakr transferred 
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it to lum in his last will and testament/ but that 
was only a confirmation of what was already an 
accepted thing. Abu Bakr was quite aware 
that they had no legal title to the ruling power 
but had usurped it All they could do was 
afterwards to legitimise their originally illegiti- 
mate power by wielding it according to the 
idea of the theocracy Since Allah no longer 
reigned through his living plenipotentiary, 
they secured His reign by the fact of their 
talcing as their rule of conduct Elis "Word, — the 
Qoran, and the example of His Messenger, — 
the Sunua I'hey wished to be considered 
only as temporary representatives of the One 
and Only authorised Ruler of the theocracy, the 
Prophet, and showed this by the official name 
which they assumed. Khalifa, * e “vicar.” Abfi 
Bakr called himself the Vicar of the Messenger of 
God, and Umar the Vicar of the Vicar of the 
Messenger of God, until this seemed too 
ceremonious and “Khalifa,” with the omission 
of the genitive, heoamc an independent title. 
They also bore the additional title — Emir of the 
Believers. 

The influence of the oldest and most 
eminent Companions of the Prophet, from whom 

'■ The -will o£ the dying man la an old idea with the Arabs In. 
war the Emir had the light and the duty to appoint, m the event of hia 
death, a lieutenant, and often also a lieateaaiit of that lieutenant, and 
so on The Muslims, howevei, thoiiglil of themselves as a host Of 
Die Oontin Isidoii Higpana, ed Mommsen, par 98 
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the first Khalifas were drawn, Avas shared in by 
their tribal-connections, the Quraish, and not 
only those who had emigrated to Medina in the 
year of the .Plight, or at least before the taking 
of Mecca, hut also those who had embraced 
Islam only when compelled to do so after its 
conquest. Blood asserted its power by the 
side of the Kaith Notwithstanding the fact 
that they had resisted Islam as long as they 
could, the whole Quraish felt that they were the 
people with the right to rule in the theocracy, 
because Muhammad was sprung from their 
stock, and they found their claims supported by 
him and his Companions. Even the Arabs, as a 
general thing, considered it quite in order that 
the ruling power should remain, if not w’ithin a 
single family, still wdthin the one tribe or stock, 
to be regarded as its common possession, though 
only one individual Avielded it. Only the Ans&r 
strove hard against the precedence of Quraish 
in Islam. At first they had received them as 
fugitives kindly, and granted them quarter, 
maintenance and protection Neither had they 
at first objected to Muhammad’s preferring 
his Meccan followers in many ways, or to 
themselves having the heaviest of the warfare 
and the others (Quraish) the lion’s share of the 
spoil, e.g. at the division of the properties of 
the expelled Jews. But in lime the feeling 
grew amongst them that the spirits whom they 
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had summoned were becoming too much for 
them, and they made attempts to show that they 
would he masters m their own house and not he 
content with the guests’ leavings. On frequent 
occasions their indignation broke out. It was 
excited especially by a former very influen- 
tial leader of the tribe Khazraj, who thought 
himself slighted by the Prophet. At once 
the jealousy of the other trihe, the Aus, 
was aroused against this man. The old danger- 
ous schism had not yet disappeared, and the 
third party who stood outside the quarrel bene- 
fited hy it. Under these circumstances it was 
easy for Mohammad to keep the good-will of 
the Ans&,r, but they were also indebted to him 
for having saved them from self-destruction, and 
when they came to think of it they recognised 
that they could not do without him either 
They were much troubled by the thought that 
he might forsake their town, and after the cap- 
ture of Mecca go and settle there. So things 
went on as they had begun ; the Quraish conti- 
nued to gain a firmer footing in Medina, re- 
inforced by numerous emigrants from other 
tribes, who were likewise called Muh^jira The 
Ansar still possessed a bare majority and fell 
more and more into the background. On the 
death of the Prophet they once more made a 
strong effort to assert their right to the ruling 
power in their town, or at least to their autonomy. 
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'Pliey forgot fcliaL Medina for long had been 
no more then' town but the Projohet’s, and 
he had made it something totally dilferent,- — the 
centre of Arabia and of Islam, They were 
taken by surprise by the prompt action of 
Umar and the other Companions, then divided 
by their own old dissensions, and finally put into 
the minority by the steady stream of Beduins 
of the neighbourhood who sided with the 
Muhhjira against them 

fortunately just at that time the great rising 
of the Arabian tribes against Medina took place, 
and in face of the common external danger the 
internal quarrel disappeared. In accordance 
with their traditions the Ansar wore again fore- 
most in tight against the foes ; they had also the 
chief hand in the conquests — particularly in 
that of Syria They formed the backbone of the 
Islamic forces, but they had no say in appointing 
the leaders. Moreover they still remained in a 
certain opposition to the rulers, but their oppo- 
sition rose and fell along with the general 
opposition of pious theocrats against the 
existing power. Medina as the seat of 
the opposition, of Islamic tradition and 
of the suppressed Islamic aristocracy, makes 
its appearance later, always as a whole; it is 
quite erroneous to ^think only of the Anshr in 
that connection. Even in the great rising which 
ended in the Harra, they were united with the 
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Muh^Ljira against the Umaiya ; they followed 
Quraisliite pretenders and did not fight for their 
own hand as a separate party ^ Except, per- 
haps, hy the Khawari], the leadership of the 
Qnraish was recognised, if somewhat reluctantly, 
by all sides. They took up a neutial position 
with regard to the rivalry of the tribes, who, one 
after another, yielded the ruling power to the 
Quraiah in preference to themselves, however 
much they were at times exasperated by these 
born share-holders in the state. 

The Quraish, indeed, were not now very 
closely united. Originally they were only the 
followers of the Prophet and of his old Com- 
panions ; it was only through them, being of the 
same tribe and blood-relations hip, they had risen 
into importance in Islam. But now there 
sprang up amongst them a dangerous combin- 
ation of the real I.slamic aristocracy of Com- 
panions. 

This happened after the death of the Khalifa 
Umar, when the question of a successor again 
arose. Umar did not leave a will in favour of 
All, who claimed as cousin and son-in-law of the 

^ There IS an idea fchafc the Ansar had foimud the nuclona of the 
latei opposition party of tho Yemenites I can hnd no reasons foi this 
The Yemenites in Syria were tho Kalb, in Knfa the Hamdan, Madhij 
and Kinda, in Basia and Khiirdsan the Azd Uman, — the lattoi the 
least important Tho Ansar had no connection with any of these 
Neithei had they much real concern with tho Shta, though they 
adheiod to Alt as long as he lived That the Alids considered Medina 
their native place and ■^erc held in respect there, is another question, 
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Prophet, and considered liimseir already slighted 
Umar preferred to leave to open, election the 
appointment of a Khalifa in his stead. But the 
Shiird, the electing body, did not, hy any means, 
consist of the whole of the Muslims. The 
provinces were not consulted , Medina alone 
was the “ Polis,” and m Medina the Ansh,u in 
general were of little account, as also were the 
Quraish as a whole. The Shiirh actually only 
consisted of the six still surviving oldest 
Companions of the Prophet, and they w'ere sure 
to agree, like a board of cardinals, in appointing 
one of themselves. The rest of the people of 
Medina had only the right or the duty to do 
homage to the one chosen. The rendering of 
homage was bound to follow upon an election, 
and it had to be done in Medina. 

The six, on their part, passed over All. They 
were not willing to recognise that he had a prior 
claim, and they chose to appoint the already 
aged Uthm^ln b. Affto of the house of Uraaiya. 
He was the most unassuming aud least import- 
ant, and just for that reason he commended him- 
self to them, for they wanted a log for their 
king and had no wish for another Umar. But 
the result disappointed them, for the weakness 
of Uthman did not benefit tbem but his own 
house, to whose inftuence he yielded either 
willing or carelessly. The Umaiya, like the kin 
of tjie Prophet, belonged to the family of 
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Abd Manaf, and were richer, and more important 
and powerful than the Hashim and Muttalib. 
After Badr they had taken the place of the 
MakhKum, whose power was broken by that 
battle,^ and through theii wise leader, Abh 
Sufyhn, gained the hegemony in Mecca and 
were the chief figures in the long struggle of 
the Quraish against Medina and Muhammad. 
Though beaten in this struggle they did not on 
that account lose their influential position, but 
maintained it in the new commonwealth which 
they were obliged to join. Muhammad made 
the entiance to it easy for them, and was at 
pams to show them that they suffered no dis- 
grace in joining it When Mecca lost its politi- 
cal importance they emigrated to Medina and 
soon took the helm of affairs there, and by 
adapting themselves to the times and regulating 
their faith according to circumstances, they 
gaified prominence through the very events 
wKich had threatened their destruction. Al- 
ready under Abfi Bakr and Umar, Yazid, the 
son of Abfi Sufyan, and after his death his bro- 
ther Muawia, became very prominent in the pro- 
vinces, if not in Medina M^ith Uthmfin the 
Umaiyids actually attained to the Khahfate, for 
his government was the government of his 
house He appointed his cousin Marwhn his 

' Foi’ the uvaby ol the Makhzflm and Abd Manaf, cj B Hisham 
203 f , 429 
6 
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cliancolloi- iti Modiaa and lol'i the nilo to him, 
and ho filled itp all the slattholderships with his 
relatives. By so doing he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his peers, the other momhers of the 
Shfirfi. There were five of them, — ^Ali, Ibn 
Auf, Talha, Zubair and Ihn Abi Waqq[hs. The 
latter had no political ambition, and Ibn Auf 
died before UthmSm himself, but those two were 
replaced by Ayesha, the young widow of the 
Prophet, who had an equal place with them in 
the high council of Islam aud commanded great 
respect. The eminent Companions found them- 
selves threatened m the position they had held 
till then by the coming of a dynasty ; this was the 
reason of their enmity to the Umaiya. Were 
they, the genuine theocratic nobility which 
had its roots m Islam, to sulfer thomselves to 
he supplanted by an old heathen noble J'amily 
which had headed the Quraish in the struggle 
against Islam? They first tried to divert 
the Khalifa from his clique, as they called it, 
and when they did not manage that they turned 
against the Khalifa himself. In Medina they 
did all they could to undermine hia authority, 
and encouraged the discontent of the Arabs in 
the provinces. 

6. Things were in a ferment, at any rate in 
the provinces, i. e. m the towns in which the 
Arabs dwelt. Times had changed through the 
<jessE|,tion of the great wars of conquest, Peace 
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had followed upon turmoil, sobriety upon debauch. 
The Arab defenders were no longer kept going 
by service in the field, — they had leisure to 
reflect. So long as the Ghanbna, the actual spoil, 
had kept flowing in to them through the constant 
campaigns, they had sufliered the government to 
claim the Pai, — the persons and immovable 
estates of the conquered, as they did not then 
know what to do with them. But now they 
perceived that in the storm and stress of the 
times they had unwittingly allowed themselves 
to be done out of the more valuable share of the 
spoil. If they had now received payment of, at 
least, the full income of the Tai, %. e. the yearly 
amount of the subject-tax, they would not have 
minded, but, as we have seen, that was not the 
case. The subject- tax, together ndth the rest of 
the state revenues, swelled the treasury, the 
government only gave the Arab warriors pensions 
from it. It held the purse-strings, the contents 
of which really belonged to the army. It became 
independent of the army by the conquests which 
the army had made, and which were, by right, 
army spoil, since it did not divide up land and 
people hut annexed their taxation to itself. And 
the army became dependent upon it through the 
pensions which it had the power to bestow or 
withdraw to whatever amqunt and extent it 
pleased, The government used to he supported by 
the army, now the army was supported by the 
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govoniment No wondci- that tlio Muqi\tila 
thought themselves cheated by this villainous 
state, whose backbone was the treasury by which 
it exalted itself over them and hold tlie whip 
hand. They asserted that money collected as 
tribute belonged to them and not to the state,— 
thatit was Mai al-Muslimin and not Mai AMh 
(Tab, 1, 2868 f ). They held to their claim that 
the revenues of the Fai ought to be divided ; 
when they got the chance they plundered the 
provincial treasuries, and could not endure that 
their surplus should be credited to the state 
treasury. Their jealousy of the state was 
naturally directed against its functionaries who 
had the disposal of its power and its moneys. 
They felt it an injustice that the latter should, 
as it were, turn them out of their manger.^ 

As a matter of fact it was a protest against 
Umar’s system. For Umar it had been who had 
wrested the Uai from the hand of the array and 
passed it over to the state, in defiance of the 
Qoran, though in accordance with a fiscal ten- 
dency to a great extent already followed by 
Muhammad.^ That the discontent arose and 

^ Tlio aecfilai nam© for ** rule,** ** superiority,” “ stats” la SiilUn, 
tlio religious iiainoj AUaIi Sultan is of AraiUtUo oiigin, and moans 

exactly e^ouoia, /cupiorTjS, not tcvpioS 
r 

^ Muhammad had already claimed for the state the propoity 
■which he had won without a stiuggle Even in the oonfieoatiou of 
the old Ahmd (aingular Hima), and in the marking out of the new 
Ahma as pastures foi the ca'mels and hoises in tho state-dep6t, 
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spread not under Umar, but under IFtliman, can 
be explained not only by the change in the times, 
but also by the difference in the personality of 
the ruler CJthin&,n rightly said that things 
were said against him which no one would have 
dared to say against Umar. He lacked the 
imperious authority of his predecessor ; conse- 
quently the despotism and self-seeking of the 
stattbolders and officials showed up more under 
him than under Umar, of whom they were afraid, 
and this looked all the worse since he was in the 
habit of appointing them from among his own 
relatives The kingdom seemed to have altoge- 
ther become the domain of a few privileged per- 
sons who were permitted to fatten upon the 
provinces. 

The eminent Companions of the Prophet met 
in Medina with the provincials. They had the 
great majority of the capital, especially the 
A.nsar, with Ali, Talha and Zubair at their head, 
to support them in the hatred against Uthman’s 
clique, — hatred which in their case arose from a 
very different motive. It was a simple matter 
for them to give to their rivalry with the latter 
the necessary religious emphasis, to claim to be 
the true representatives of the old genuine 
theocracy and the champions of Qoranand Snnna, 


Mxiliammad bad tinhupated Uinai, alid had thus set an example lor 
the oonfiaoatioTi of doTnama Of Eeate aiahischeu Heidenthuins (18t)7), 
p. 107 1. 
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and to nso thn geiioi'al discontent to their own 
advantage. Audacious and undutiful as their 
bcliaviour was towards Uthinan, they did not 
wnrnt. to declare war against him openly Avith the 
aid of the men of Medina. They preferred to 
send into the fray the provinces, which, in a way, 
possessed the military and financial power of the 
kingdom, while in Medina was concentrated only 
the moral authority of Islam. In the year Si 
(A D. 664i-5), they wwote to the provincials ; — 
If you wish to begin the holy war, the place for 
it IS now with us in Medina ” This first found 
a response in Kufa, the headquarters of the 
opposition of the Muqhtila against the govern- 
ment, At the end of the year 34 (June, 665), 
when the stattholders during the Ha]] were as 
usual together in Mecca witli the Khalifa, the 
rebellion broke out there, led by MAIik al-Ashtar, 
a prominent inhabitant of the Yemen and a 
devoted friend of All. A thousand men of Kufa 
took up their stand before their town and barred 
the entrance to their stattholder Said when he 
came home from Mecca. However, HthmAn 
deposed Said without further ado, gave the in- 
surgents a stattholder after their own hearts, and 
thus silenced them for the time being. 

In place of the men of Kufa, the Egyptians 
now set out for Medina, In Egypt, instead of 
the conqueror Amr b K&, XJthmfin had appointed 
his cousin Ibn Abi Sarh, although the latter was 
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outlawed by Muhammad, Amv, a very dan- 
gerous man, was consequently his foe, helped to 
rouse up feeling against him in Medina, and 
probably did not refrain from doing the same in 
Egypt Other revolutionaries there were Muham- 
mad b. Abi Hudhaifa, a foster-son of the 
Khalifa, and Muhammad b Abi Baler, a jealous 
partisan of All. In the great naval battle against 
the Emperor Constantine on the Lyoian coast, 
they separated with their ship from the Arabian 
fleet, saying that the true holy war was being 
deserted. They made malicious aecusations 
against Ethm&,n, reproaching him particularly 
with placing his relatives in all the rich posts, 
and thus sowed dangerous seed This was in 
A H. 34. In the following year, 500 Arabs from 
Egypt obeyed the summons to the war sanc- 
tioned by Grod against the internal foe. They 
appeared before Medina about the tenth month of 
the year 36 (April, 656), laid certain demands 
before the Khalifa, and threatened violence if he 
should refuse them. The men of Medina, with 
few exceptions, took their side and backed them 
up. As Uthm&,n, the ruler of what was then 
far the most powerful state on earth, had abso- 
lutely no external forces at his disposal in his 
residence, he condescended to treat with the 
rabble. He managed to pqrsuade the Egyptians 
to return by promising them a redress of their 
grievances, but as soon as they were away, he 
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<is;ain asserted liis position, baclcod by Marwi^u 
and tlio U inaiyid kin The uex;t Friday ho hold 
a pulpit liaiivingue in the mosque, in Mdiich he 
asserted that the Egyptians had perceived thoir 
mistake and had therefore withdrawn Then 
the men of Medina, of whom th e worshippers 
consisted, burst into a storm of wrath against 
him, and, not content with reproaches only, 
they stoned the old man so that he fell down 
fainting and had to be carried to his house. 
This was his last public appearance in the 
mosque The men of Medina now appeared 
in groups before the D&.r of Uthmhn,' which 
was close to the mosque, paying no heed to 
requests to disperse. After a few days the 
Egyptians also came suddenly upon the scone, 
bringing with them a Uriah- letter of tlie Khalifa, 
which they placed before him . He denied 
having composed it and declared he knew no- 
thing whatever about it. “ Such a thing as 
that can happen, against your will ?” said they, 
“ then you are not Eegent D’ But he absolutely 
refused to take the hint to abdicate, declaring 
“ I will not put off the robe with which God 
invested me.” Erom that time he was actually 
besieged, his servants and clients and a few 
relatives defending him in the D&r. The men 
of Medina let the Egyptians alone ; if they had 

* DAr IS an enclosed oollaotaon of houses oi looms (the Arabic 
language does nob distingnish between the two) with only one door, 
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wished it would not have been a difficult matter 
to he a match lor the few hundred men. They 
had begun the rising against the Khalifa and only 
left the completion of it to the outside muti- 
neers, and even in this they actually lent their 
aid, especially some of the Ansar. The eminent 
Companions, All, Talha and Zuhair, who were 
chiefly to blame for the outbreak of the fire, 
made no effort to extinguish it. Their attitude' 
to the Khalifa was rather one of regret that they 
could not help him because they were not free 
agents, but they were only trying to keep up 
appearances In reality they did nothing to 
stem the course of events, in the hope that 
things would ivork out to their advantage in the 
end. 

The decisive change for the worse, the first 
bloodshed, was caused by the defenders of the 
Dffi’ One of them threw a stone at the head of 
an old “ Companion ” who was standing outside 
in the crowd, and killed bim Uthmhn refused 
to deliver up the culprit. Then the besiegers 
felt justified and in duty hound to east aside all 
considerations, and began the attack upon the 
Dffi’; the Egyptian Ibn Udais, of the tribe Bali, 
commanded, leaning against the mosque. i\t 
the door the friends of Uthman fought for him, 
and even after it was set, on fire they tried to 
keep the assaulters at bay. But a few of the 
latter had meanwhile penetrated into the Dflr 

7 
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through a neighbouring building, and now 
pressed into the very chainbor oi’ tlie Khalifa, 
where he, untroubled by the uproar outside, 
was praying with the Q,oran before him. 
Muhammad b Abi Baler, the sou of hia friend 
and predecessor, was the lirst to lay violent 
hands upon him ; Kin^na b Bishr al Tujibi dealt 
the fatal blow, and a few others wreaked their 
rage upon the corpse. After tins scene there 
was no more meaning yj fighting, and the 
surviving defenders were able to get into safety 
without much difhculty. The day was Kriday, 
the 18th Dhulhijja, 35 (l7th June, 656), The 
burial of the murdered Kbalila was delayed for a 
considerable time, until, at the urgent request of 
his widow, the Kalbite Nhila, a few faithful 
ones ventured to accomplish it The unwashed 
body, stretched upon a door, against which the 
head kept heating with the uneven steps of the 
bearers, was hastily carried out m the gloom of 
night, followed by stones and curses. It had to 
be laid iu tne Jewish churchyard ; the Ansfir 
would not even give it interment m the usual 
place; it was no better than the, burial of an 
animal in a knackeri s-ward. 

7. The murder of Uthm^n was more epoch- 
making than almost any other event of Islamic 
history. Krom that^ time the question to whom 
the leadership of the theocracy belonged was 
fought put with the sword, The Janus-gate of 
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civil war was opened and never again closed.^ 
The unity of Muhammad’s congregation, repre- 
sented by the Imam at the head, could be, at 
the most, outwardly maintained by force , in 
reality the Jamha broke up, and split into 
factions which always tried to break down each 
other’s policies, and to take up arms for their 
Imam against the Imam actually in power. It 
was a painful dilemma for the pious ^ If they 
held back they ran against the command strong- 
ly emphasised by Islam, to show their colours 
and enlist by word and deed for the right, and 
if they took a side they were disregarding the 
fundamental hypothesis of the theocracy, that 
the Believers must not spill their own blood, or 
fight amongst themselves, but only against 
infidels The question, “ What say you to the 
murder of Uthmhn?” distracted their minds. 

The fruit of the fatal deed fell into All’s lap. 
After the deaths of Abu Bakr, Umar and Ibn 
Auf, the son-in-law of the Prophet was indis- 
putably the chief of the Companions, and com- 
manded greater respect than Talha and Zubair. 
Already, during the bombardment of the Dhr, 
he had acted as Imam in the public worship and 
also appointed the leader of the Hajj, and he 
was generally regarded in Medina, especially 


* The muiderod Khallta is on qiat account called the “ opened 
gate ” 

•* Tho Civil War i* •* , theiefore called the Filno, the “ tomptation ” 
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among the Ansar, as the fixed successor of 
Uthmau. The Egyptians likewise adhered lo 
him, — they worked for him and for no one else, 
and in the confusion of the moment, turned the 
scale On the very day on which Uthman was 
killed, he received public homage in the mosque 
of Medina. After the first excitement, it is 
true, a reaction set in , their mood grew calmer , 
the men of Medina did not hail with acclama- 
tion the new Khalil' i who had receii ed the power 
out of such impure hands, nor did they strongly 
support him. At this point it was almost a 
stroke of good fortune for him that the tv o 
other “ triumviri,” Talha and Zubair, turned 
shamelessly against him, because he thus found 
a real cause of quarrel with them As long as 
Uthm&,n lived they had zealously agitated 
against him, apparently in the interest of All, 
whom they allowed to do as he pleased, hut now 
they came forward as competitors, and stigma- 
tised him as the instigator of the murder which 
had turned out to his advantage. They left 
Medina and went to Mecca, where Ayesha, the 
Mother of the Eaithful, was. fihe had with- 
drawn into holy seclusion, away from the rising 
against Uthmfin, in which she likewise had taken 
a considerable part, before it reached its climax, 
so as to be able to wash her hands in innocence 
of it and still retain her position after it was all 
over. She could not endure All, and on hearing 
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that homage had been paid to him, she openly 
declared Uthm&.n to be a samt and called for 
vengeance for him upon the new Khalifa. A 
number of fugitives, rvho at heart thought very 
differently, rallied round her, while Talha and 
Zubair came and took shelter behind her. The 
three were the head and front of the movement 
against Ali in iirabia, but from Mecca they 
could not carry on hostilities with the far-distant 
Medina, so they decided to leave Arabia and go 
to Basra, where they had connections, and they 
managed to get possession of the town and make 
it their stronghold. In face of this, Ali did not 
think it possible to remain in Medina. He 
followed them into IrS,q, and indeed made for 
Kufa, where the influential Yemenite, Mhlik 
al Ash tar, prepared the way for him. With the 
people of Kufa he then attacked the people of 
Basra, and conquered them near their town in 
the Battle of the Gamel, so-called because it 
raged round the camel of Ayesha (9th Beer., 
656). Talha and Zubair fell , Ayesha’s game 
was lost, and she retired from the stage The 
people of Basra made peace with Ali and all 
Iraq recognised him, and he remained there, 
choosing Kufa as his residence 

The immediate consequence, tnerefore, of the 
murder of Uthman was that the old Hhalifate 
m the town of the Prophet •ceased to exist, and 
the new one established itself outside Medina. 
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The sanctity of the Khalilate was gone ; the 
struggle for it depended upon strength, and the 
strength lay in the provinces The tribes had 
mostly emigrated to the towns that were 
garrisons; Arabia had lost its centre of gravity. 
The men of Medina themselves put the finishing 
touch to the situation by calling in the provincials, 
and letting them do what they pleased in their 
town, thereby renouncing their hegemony. The 
eminent Companions, in particular, committed 
political suicide, for they destroyed the moral 
authority upon which their security depended ; 
if it came to be a question of force, then others 
nere superior to them. Prom that time Arabia, 
devastated by the general Hijra, sank far bcdow 
the level upon which it had stood before Islam ; 
we hear pitiful complaints about this in old songs ^ 
Medina ceased to be the centre of the kingdom, 
and all attempts to gain back the lost position 
were in vain It remained only the site of 
Islamic tradition, which there developed into a 
regular study, and was the cave of Adullam of 
the displaced members of the Islamic aristocracy 
so favoured by Muhammad, who, from there, 
occasionally sought to make their claims heard. 


' The Hudhftihte Bniaiq complams that where once there dwelt 
a ootiLOurao of men he now is left alone, an old man with a few 
women and ohildren So also do Abd Khullah and otheis '1 he Khalifa 
Umar found himsolf ooinifjllod to impress npoii a young man who 
applied tor admission into the army that filial duty to his priient was 
a closei obligation than tho Uijra, — quite in the spirit of Mark, vii, lOffi, 
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It possessed, however, a natural attraction for 
people who could live where they chose, who had 
played out their political rdle or withdrawn from 
active life for other reasons. Thus the town of 
the Paithful became also the town of the rich 
and prominent Arab society which wanted to he 
amused, the town of pleasure, music and son^, 
frivolity and dissoluteness. 

From Kufa Ali ruled over the whole Arabian 
kingdom, but not over Syria. This province 
occupied an isolated position The Arabs there 
had mostly come through the Hijra, and had 
other traditions than those of Kufa and Basra. 
They had for long been under Graeco- Roman 
influence, and even before Islam had belonged 
to a kingdom, that of the Gbassfinid s. so they 
were, in some degree, accustomed to order and 
obedience They did not rebel against their 
stattholder, even though he was an Umaiyid. 
Muhwia b. Abi Sufyan had for 20 years held 
the stattholdeiship of Syria to the general satis- 
faction, and it did not occur to him to vacate it 
now and to recognise Alt His position towards 
Ali was different from that of Zubair and Talha, 
and more favourable. He was not a pretender 
and made no claim to the Khalifate. He took 
his stand upon the province which he governed, 
did not see that his office was rendered vacant 
by the murder of Uthmfln, but retained it m 
opposition to the revolution. He was able to 
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inscribe upon his standard faithfulness and obe- 
dience to the legitimate rule, as opposed to 
mutiny, which was nevertheless mutiny, even 
though it was raised by the Faithful m the 
name of Islam It was in his favour that he, as 
cousin ot the murdered Khalifa, had, before other 
relatives, the right and duty of avenging him, 
because he alone had the means at his command, 
for in Syria he possessed a regular standing 
army. 

Soon after the Battle of the Camel, All and 
the men of Iraq marched against the Syrians, 
and came upon their array at the Euphrates 
boundary. The fierce battle at Siffln turned 
finally in his favour, but when the S^ans were 
in danger of being cut to pieces, they stuck 
Qorans upon their lance-points. The men of 
Iraq understood what was meant by this, — “ You 
are spilling the blood of Muslims, who follow, 
like yourselves, the standard of the Word of 
God,” and it made an impression upon them 
Their championship of the right in the theocracy 
had driven them into the struggle against 
Ilthrafin, then against Ayesha and the people 
of Basra, aud now against Mu&,wia and the 
Syrians The Jamaa, the unity of Muhammad’s 
congregation, was thus going to pieces. Was 
this right ? At a moment of deep emotion 
this antinomy was sharply borne m upon them 
and they were bewildered The Faithful who 
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were foremost in the fight and acted as an 
example to the others, first laid down their 
weapons before the Qoran, and the rest followed 
their lead They also compelled Ali to stop 
^the fighting and to have the question of the 
succession to the Khalifate decided, not by the 
sword, but by the Qoran, * e by arbitrators 
who should be guided by reasons taken from 
the Qoran, and when he objected they threat- 
ened him with the fate of Uthmil,n. But 
when the return march from Siffin to Kufa 
was begun, it began to dawn upon the whole 
of All’s army that they had been done out of 
the victory by a miserable artifice, and those 
who had been the first to fall into the trap and 
lead the others with them now regretted it most 
bitterly. They blamed themselves grievously 
for having allowed their conscience to he 
confused and for having, for one instant, 
wavered in their conviction of the divine justice 
of the revolution against Uthman, but they 
also reproached All for consenting to the 
decision by arbitration, thus virtually making 
the goodness of the cause for which they were 
fighting a matter of question They demanded 
that he should immediately cancel the act to 
which they themselves had forced him against 
his will, and break the treaty just concluded 
with the Syrians, When he could not comply, 
and dance to whatever tune they piped, they 
8 
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renounced him and occupied a separate camp 
at Harhra' near Kufa. They therefore got 
the name of Harhrites, but more commonly 
Khawhrij (seceders or rebels). 

This time they did not draw the crowd 
with them. The men of Iraq, amongst the 
foremost of whom are always to be understood 
the men of Kufa, held fast as a whole, to All. 
But his relations to them were different from 
those of Muhwia to the Syrians, and not so 
kindly, Mufiwia was not risen from the ranks, 
but held the authority of a superior over them , 
he did not owe his position to his inferiors, hut 
was independent of them, — when he ordered 
they obeyed. They were also, of course, con- 
vinced that he had right on his side in fighting 
against the murder of XJthmfin, but in any 
circumstances they would have made his cause 
their own. They had long known and respected 
him, and besides, from earlier times, they had 
been used to a certain military atmosphere. 
On the other hand, men could not forget that 
All owed his power to a revolution, and he had 
neither the time nor the means to make up for 
this detraction by exceptional personal 
qualities. The men of Iraq did not forget 
that it was they who had advanced him ; they 
were too undisciplined, or perhaps too devout, 
to follow their Khalifa where he led them. 
They certainly regretted when it was too late 
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that they had lost him the game at Siflfin, but 
they did not mate good their error by now 
strongly assisting him against the Syrians, after 
the decision hy arbitration had passed as a jest 
and hostilities were renewed. He could not rouse 
them to a fresh campaign, for they rendered 
him no obligatory seivice urgently, as he 
required it, but allowed Muawia to conquer 
Egypt, and to harass Iraq by flying squadrons 
which made inroads as far as Kufa. When they 
at last gathered together and were ready for 
a sortie, All was killed, and his son and suc- 
cessor, Hasan, felt unequal to the position and 
sold his claims to Mu&win. The latter was 
now able to make a formal entry into Kufa, 
and the men of Iraq had to pay him homage. 
This ended the civil war. 

8. The Umaiyids had won the Khalifats, but 
it was only in Syria (with Mesopotamia and 
Egypt) that they had a firm seat. Everywhere 
else they encountered opposition both secret 
and open. They could only maintain their 
position hy force, and were almost always 
occupied in preventing or stamping out a revolu- 
tion, the centre-point of these revolutions being, 
as before, Iraq, especially the town of Kufa. 

In the contest with the Syrians the men of 
Iraq were overcome, at least they had lost the 
game Consequently the Khalifate, and with it 
the chief treasury, migrated from Kufa to 
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Damascus. This they felt bitterly when it was 
too late. They had been possessors of the king- 
dom, and now they had sunk to a mere province 
The revenue of the land they had conquered 
was lost to them, and they had to be content 
with the crumbs of pensions which fell from 
their masters’ tables, They were held in check 
by means of the dole which they could not do 
without, and which might at will be curtailed 
or withdrawn. No wonder they thought the 
rule of the Syrians a heavy yoke, and were ready 
to shake it off whenever they found a favour- 
able opportunity. The strongest rising against 
the Umaiyids originated in Iraq and was made, 
not by one particular faction, but by the whole of 
the Arabs of that place, who were at one in 
their rancour over the loss of their former auto- 
cracy, and in hatred of those who had inherited 
it. Specially powerful officials were always 
required to keep the difficult province peaceful 
and obedient, but finally it could only be manag- 
ed by the suppression of the native military and 
the introduction of Syrian garrisons, by the 
establishment of an actual military government, 
which had its headquarters no longer m the old 
capital of the country, but in a newly erected 
fortified town. 

The cause of the province became also the 
cause of Islam. GoS and the right took the 
field against force ; the opposition united with 
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the Edith. It is the duty of the Muslim to 
further the good by word and deed, and to pro- 
hibit the sinful ; he must not only do the will 
of Allah himself, but also do his best to make it 
paramount in the community. Quietism is not 
tolerated ; the Eaith makes the individual take 
a share in public life by making him personally 
responsible for the whole. Its testing-ground is 
politics, — that is the very idea of the theocracy.^ 
In itself the religion had now the power to act 
as a support to the existing order of things, and 
to teach men that their duty was to obey their 
superiors and to do nothing which would cause 
schism in the community, but in point of fact 
it used its power chiefly to regulate the opposi- 
tion, The idea of the theocracy was in critical 
opposition to the form of the community as it 
had come to be. It refused to allow that history 
possesses a legitimising power, that the state 
follows its own nwsoii d’etre, the maintaining and 
increasing of its power, and that the existing 
government is hardly to be distinguished from 
it. It was a lasting reproach against the 
IJmaiyids that they had been, root and branch, 
the most dangerous foes of the Prophet, had 
only, under compulsion, embraced Islam at the 

* Thaiika to the disastrous results, an evangelical tendency as- 
serted itself in Islom, as it were, wliicli kept its distance from politics 
as a Fitna (temptation) and distrusted its religious motives. High 
born represontativos of this tendency were Said b, al-Musaiynb in 
Medina, and Hasan al- Basil 
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eleventh hour, and then had contrived to divert 
to themselves the fruits of its government, 
first hy the weakness of Uthmfi.n, and then by 
the clever manipulation of the results of his 
murder. Their origin disqualified them for 
the leadership of Muhammad’s congregation ; it 
was a disgrace to the theocracy that they should 
appear as its chief representatives ; they were, 
and remained, usurpers Their strength was in 
their standing army, in Syria, but their might 
could never become right. The hatred against 
the Uinaiyids was increased by the old 
grievances against the ” Sultfin,” which were 
now become grievances against them as its 
present possessors. It was always the same 
points which were insisted upon, — that the 
officials abused their power, that the moneys 
of the state went into the pockets of the few 
while the many received nothing, that 
adultery, fornication, gambling and drinking 
had become the chief pleasures and went 
unpunished.^ The leaders of the chorus of the 
Taithful were the Fuqahfi and the Qurrfi, the 
authorities upon religious law and the repeaters 
of the Qoran. They opposed the Umaiyids just 

^ Zultn, Isfci'tliaE (in. the Fai), Ifc "was also re- 

quired that the ofBcials be hold roaponsiblo and abould give satisfaction 
(Qawad) for the injastic? ‘which they had committed in oSioB to those 
who Imd stiffered from it, The KhalUae did nob concede this Their 
demand of an acconnt of sbewaidship from the retiring stattholdera 
was limited to the extoition from them of as much money as possible. 
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in the same way as the Judaean Scribes and 
Pharisees opposed the Hasmonaeans. The law 
which they opposed to the ruling power was 
likewise an absolutely positive law, written and 
traditional ; it was to be found in the Qoian and 
the Sunna. They interpreted it from the Qoran 
and manipulated it into the Sunna, which was 
still in an extremely fluid state, getting the 
political questions of later times decided by the 
Prophet in their sense, often, indeed, in a some- 
what contradictory fashion. 

The most thorough-going representatives of 
the theocratic opposition, the most pious of the 
pious, were the Khawhnj. With them the 
divine right became a thoroughly i evolutionary 
principle. They prided themstdves upon the 
initial act of the revolution, the murder of 
TJthrahn ; unlike those w^ho were ashamed of the 
deed after it was done, they made an open 
acknowledgment of it their shibboleth. With the 
rest of the men of Iraq, they fiist maintained 
the revolution against Muhwia, who did not 
recognise it, hut they continued it also against 
Ali when he made terms in the affairs of God, 
and thus separated from his adherents. Although 
they had helped to assert his claim they were 
still not willing to he his party in the sense that 
the Syrians were the party of MutLwda. The Din 
(the religion) was to them Neither Din Muftwia 
nor Din All, hut Din AMh only, and whoever 
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sacrificed to the regent, on any point whatever, 
his own religions and political conviction, 
whoever placed ohedience to him before obedience 
to God, made him an idol ; and idolaters were 
idolaters, and not Muslims. The Khawfirij 
considered that they alone were Muslims, and 
even claimed the name for themselves alone. 
Thus they shamelessly spilled the blood of the 
other Muslims, for it was against them and them 
only that they waged the holy war The reproach 
that they were thus breaking up the Jamaa did 
not affect them ; they protested against the 
miserable catholicity which did not separate the 
wheat from the chaff ; they alone, the heretics, 
formed the true Jamfia. Islam was concentrated 
in their camp ; thither they emigrated from the 
false Jamfia, after the example of the Hijra of 
the Prophet. Although their ideas were quite 
anti-dynastic, still, as representatives of the 
unity of the congregation of Believers, even they 
had their Khalifa or Imam, who led the worship 
and commanded the army. But they watched 
his actions, took him to task as soon as they 
thought he made a false step, and renounced him 
as an unbeliever if he did not reform. Over 
the question of the rightful Imfim, therefore, 
they quarrelled not only with the other Muslims, 
but among themselves as well. Differences of 
opinion on smaller points caused division 
amongst them. They laid such stress upon the 
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theocratic principle, and made it out to be so 
much a matter o£ belief and conscience, that 
they practically reduced it to absurdity, while 
it proved absolutely useless or positively 
destructive to the stability of the community. 
All their energy was directed towards an un- 
attainable goal ; religion brought them to an 
active, hut absolutely impolitic and desperate 
polity. They were not unconscious of this 
themselves. They renounced success ; their only 
wish was to save their souls. They were content 
to meet death on the battlefield, and with it 
pardon in the sight of God ; they sold their lives 
for the price of Paradise In spite of this, 
perhaps just because of it, they often overcame 
great armies, and for a time were the terror of 
the Muslim world, and although they always 
were only a small sect, still they could not be 
extirpated. They seemed to spring up again out 
of the ground, their principles possessed such an 
unconquerable recruiting-power The opposition 
in other places to the existing government, pious 
as it claimed to he, was still always animated by 
worldly interests, and so had a different aspect ; 
it was often made use of by ambitious men who 
were only striving after power. In the confused 
concert the Khaw^rij kept steadily to the key 
given by the tuning-fork of Islam. They strove 
most openly and decisively for the Kingdom of 
God, and also most fiercely for a pitiless Utopia. 
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Though likewise sprung from the revolution 
against Uthmhn, the Shiites hdd very different 
aims from the Khawarij. They hated the 
Umaiyids still more bitterly than the Khawarij, 
not because they rejected a dynasty in the 
theocracy in general, but because they set up 
the just and lawful dynasty in opposition to the 
false one, namely, the house of the Prophet, 
the head of which after his death was his cousin 
and son-in-law Ali The name SMa is con- 
tracted from Shiat Ali, which means the “ party 
of Ali.” The Shiat Ali were first the men of 
Iraq specially, as distinguished from the 
Syrians, the Shiat Muhwia. Even after his 
death Ali remained for the men of Iraq the 
symbol of their lost autocracy. Their Shiitism 
was no more than the expression of the feeling 
of hatred of the subdued province, especially 
the degraded capital, Kufa, against the 
TJmaiyids. The heads of the tribes and families of 
Kufa originally shared this feeling with the rest, 
but their responsible position compelled them 
to be circumspect. They did not take aught to 
do with aimless risings, but restrained the 
crowd when they let themselves he carried 
away, and in the name of peace and order placed 
their influence at the service of the government 
so as not to endanger their own position. In 
this way they became more and more strangers 
and foes to the more open and positive Shiites, 
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whose attachment to the heirs of the Prophet 
was not lessened bnt increased by the failure of 
romantic declarations The Sbia itself was 
narrowed and intensified by the opposition to 
the leading aristocracy of the tribes, and broke 
off from the majority of the Arabs In these 
circumstances a sect rose into prominence in 
Kufa which till then had remained out of sight ; 
it bore the name of the Sabaites, These 
Sabaices changed the character of Islam com- 
pletely by setting beside and above the imper- 
sonal law (m Qoran and Sunna), which for the 
others after Muhammad’s death was sufficient, 
and, for the Khawfirij especially, was the only 
authority excluding all human service and all 
human deification, the personal Prophet, who, 
in their opinion, had not died with Muhammad, 
but continued to live successively in his heirs. 
They started upon the idea of metempsychosis, 
and introduced into it the special idea that even 
the spirit of God animating the prophets, after 
the death of one passed over to another, that, 
in particular, the prophetic spirit of Muhammad 
had passed to Ali and continued in his family. 
Ali was thus in their eyes not merely the 
legitimate successor of the Khalifas before 
him ; he was not on the same level as Ahfi 
Bakr and Umar, who had pushed in as usurpers 
between him and Muhammad, but he was the 
incarnation of the divine spirit, the heir of the 
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prophecy and therefore, after Muhammad’s 
death, the only possible ruler of the theocracy, 
which must have, as its leader, a living represen- 
tative of the Godhead ^ The Sabaites are said to 
derive their name from a Jew of the Yemen, 
Ibn Saba, They originated in a few Arabian 
tribes of Kufa, but they spread abroad, parti- 
cularly among the numerous Persian freedraen 
of that place who had received Islam, i.e. 
among non-Arabs, They attained political 
importance through the famous Thaqifite, 
Muhhtitr, who made them his body-guard. He 
even won over to himself the old Shiites, and 
took the opportunity, when anarchy and schism 
were again rife, to overthrow the Arabian aris- 
tocracy in Kufa and to set up there a govern- 
ment with himself at its head, in which Shiitisin 
was to wipe out the difference between Arabs 
and Persians, masters and subjects. But his 
success was short-lived. His Shia was sup- 
pressed, but he had paved the way for its 
success later on. 

9. 'Ibis religious, or speciously religious, 
opposition could, however, hardly have been 
so dangerous to the Umaiyids if it had not been 
for the rivalry of the Arab tribes, a rivalry 
which had nothing to do with the theocracy but 

» They ceitamly allo^ved the name of the Piophet to Moha-mmacl 
only, but m point of fact they made his hens equal to hnn, ascribed 
to them divine autholity and legaided them ns infallible (ma'siim) 
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bad its origin entirely in “ Arabism,” and 
indeed through the Imperium to which the 
Arabs had attained by the conquests, had risen 
to a far greater height than it had done in 
pre-Islamic heathendom. The stattholders 
excited it still more. They had only at 
their immediate disposal a small SJiurta, or 
gendarme ie ; for the rest their troops consisted 
of the Muqlitila of the province, i.e. the 
militia, the defending force of the tribes By 
clever manipulation they were able to play off 
the tribes against each other and maintain 
their position over them But this was only 
successful in the case of a few, and only in the 
beginning of the Umaiyid period. It mostly 
happened that the stattholder relied upon one 
tribe against the others, generally upon his own, 
which he often brought with him to begin with. 
Now the tribe which he raised to be his house- 
hold troops shared with him in the government 
and the privileges which the disposal of the 
of&ces and moneys put into their hands. But 
with a new stattholder another tribe came into 
power, with the result that the displaced tribe 
became the bitter foes of the tribe now in 
power. So the ethnical distinctions were 
tainted with politics and disputes over the politi- 
cal spoil. In this respect the province of 
KhuiAsan belonging to Basra was the worst. 
There, through Ibn Kha,zim the Qais reached 
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great power, and through Muhallah the Azd 
Umttn. In place of the old quarrel between 
Bakr and Tamim, there broke out first discord 
between Qais and Tamim, then between Azd 
and Qais, and finally between Azd-Eabia and 
Qais-Tamim In Syria and Mesopotamia the 
Qais and the Kalb took different sides m the 
dispute about the Khalifate between Ibn Zubair 
and the Umaiyids, and thus began a fierce 
struggle which caused the hostile relations to 
remain after the original political reason for 
them had long vanished The differences 
became more dangerous because of the tendency 
which already existed to the formation of large 
tribal-groups.^ In Syria as well as in Khur&sfln 
the Qais played a prominent part in politics. 
They were scattered everywhere, and were 
strongly represented in the high offices by the 
Thaqlf who belonged to them. They held 
closely together, and were the first to form 
a real clique throughout the whole kingdom, 
shamelessly striving to gain the ruling power. 
In the same great group as the Qais were 
also reckoned the Tamim, who were most 
numerous in Basra and Khurhsan, but they, 
to their credit, were distinguished by a 
lofty pride in their clan, nor did they strive 
so eagerly after posts, nor take so much to do 
with high politics. They were not originally 


Oj. above, pp. 27 f. 
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on good terms with the Qais, hut 1 itterly muted 
with them m the great confederacy of Mudar. 
On the other side, the Azd Uman, m Basra and 
Khurasan, were the most venomous foes of the 
Qais and Tamim They joined with the rest of 
the Yemenites, who in Khurasan included the 
Kabia (Bakr), and lastly the Syrian Qudha 
(Kalb) were also drawn into the circle They 
passed as Yemenites, but whether they were so 
is doubtful. In reality they were driven into 
the arms of the Yemenite iiarty only by enmity 
towards the Qais.’^ So the dangerous cleavage 
went on increasing," the Quraish and the 
Umaiya themselves could not hold their ground 
above the dualism which w'as splitting the whole 
Arab world into two camps 

The non-Arabs pressed into the cleft They 
came over to Islam in great numbers, especially 
the crowds of Iranian prisoners of war in Kufa 
and Basra, thus gaining their personal freedom,’’ 
but not full civil and railitaiy rights with their 

' Cf Qntaml (eel Baifcli), 29, 56, 93 ff 

’ The cleavage, howevei, was not stiict, it might vaij with piga- 
iiig motives 111 the indivulnal One tribe bioked this oi that party 
of its connection so as to prove its adheience to some poweifnl one or 
othoi whose favoiu was of iinpoittince to them The poets in paiti-l 
culai liad a weakness foi claiming kinsbip with those in high places I 
It was, of couise, only .i custom and nod a duty to set fice the 
prisoners of war if they accepted Islam The oonolnsion was novel 
drawn that a Muslim in the sight of God and the law cannot be the 
slave of a Muslim , on the conlraiy it was undei stood that slaves 
followed the religion of then master, especially those born in then 
muster's house, 
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material advantages; they became Mawhli, 
clients of some Arabian family. Only thus, as 
subordinate adherents of Arab families, were 
they received into the theocracy ; Islam alone 
was not sufdcient, for the theocracy was, in fact, 
a specifically Arab state, an Imperium of the 
Arabs over the conquered peoples. This was 
contrary to the idea of the theocracy, which ivas 
not to be an Imperium {Mullc)^ nor even allowed 
to have one, and especially so when it was a case 
of Arabs ruling over non- Arab Muslims. Taith 
in Allah and the acknowledgment of His 
supreme power utterly excluded national 
differences. Thus Islam was used as a suitable 
means of gaining for the Mawhli their share 
in the theocracy, so as to snatch the privilege 
afterwards from the Arabs. The pious Arabs 
themselves favoured the claims of the MawAll ; 
the parties of the opposition, in particular, 
sought in them allies against the IJmaiyids, who 
actually represented the ruling power of the 
Arabian nation, and not of Islam. The KhawA- 
rij led the way by admitting the Mawall with 
equal rights into their community and army 
The Shiites followed suit with much greater 
effect. As we saw, a Shiite sect in Kufa allied 
itself ivith the MawMi there, and so at once 
advanced itself and the Iranians. In Kufa it- 
self it was certainly soon suppressed again by 
the Arabs and sank into oblivion, but it later 
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transplanted itself from Kufa to genuine Iranian 
soil, namely, to KliurA,sft,n, and spread there 
among the native population that had embraced 
Islam. Under the standard of Islam, %e of 
Shiitism, the Khurasanites first drove the Arabs 
out of their own land, and then made a complete 
end of the Arabian rule, and set up the Abbhsids 
in the place of the Umaiyids. 

10, The usual conceptions of Orientalism 
are much in need of correction, and in the 
history of Islam, at any rate, must be disregard- 
ed, so long as the Arabs were the ruling nation. 
Politics, and not forsooth the worh of civilisa- 
tion, here stand in the foreground and com- 
pletely absorb the interest. Politics do not 
mean Pate in the form of an absolute despotism, 
but the sacred affairs of all Muslims, in which 
they take part, body and soul, even if it be 
without understanding of the nature and 
limits of a human commonwealth. They 
are swayed by universal tendencies, reli- 
gious, national and social. The amalgamation 
of these tendencies and their contest with the 
existing order of things, which was seldom 
represented by long reigns and men of years,' 
results in a great confusion, and the review is 

‘ Moat of the Khalifas and stattholdeis weie young, and did not 
live to be old men, except Mu&wia and Naar b. Saiylii' They general- 
ly also luled only a ahoit time, though the stattholdership changed 
hands yrith even more frequency than tho Khalitate. 

10 
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not rendered easier by the fact that the scene 
comprises the nations and lands extending 
from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. This 
introductory chapter seemed necessary as a pre- 
paration and guide so that the reader might 
grasp and retain the thread of the following 
account, and also to prevent the mistake of 
supposing that the following researches into 
the history of the oldest Islam are exhaustive. 
Their main subject is the Umaiyids, and the 
struggle of the sway which represents Arabian 
government with the opposing powers, and its 
final subjection in face of the revolution Avhich 
continues from the end of the Khalifate of 
Medina, There is no room here for a thorough 
treatment of the parties and provinces each in 
its particular point of view, although that would 
be just as important for the proper comprehen- 
sion of Islam In a separate chapter I have 
collected a few notes upon the specially .interest- 
ing province of Khurashn. With regard to the 
Khawhrij and the Shla, and also the wars 
against the Romans at this period, I refer 
readers to the lectures printed in the Naohnoht- 
en der pMloso^oMsoli-MstonsGhen Klasse der 
Oothnger Gesellsoliaft der Wissensohaften, 1901, 



CSAPTER II. 

ALl AND THE ElRST CiTIL WaR. 

According to Maditmi, on the authority of 
Ahh Miklinaf (Agh. 16, 71), Naila, wife 
of the murdered KhaitfaUthmstn, sent his bloody 
shirt to Muawia, with an account of the circum- 
stances of the murder, in which she quoted the 
prophetic verse, Sura 49, 9. The latest account 
from Saif which is preserved in Tabari (1, 3266) 
says that Nu‘mt\n b. Bashir brought Uthmhn’s 
bloody garment and Naila’s amputated fingers 
to Damascus. The fingers are added, so Nhila 
herself does not fit in. According to a further 
statement of Saif, Mu^wia displayed the gory 
relics in the mosque in order to stir up his 
Syrians. This exhibition lasted a whole year, 
because there was just a year between the death 
of Uthraan and the encounter at Siffin. 
Madfiini, quoting ‘Awfma (Tab. 1, 3264 f. ; cf. 
K6,mil, 183 f. ; Dinawarl, 166 f.) only relates 
that, in front of Jarir, who was sent by All to 
demand his allegiance, Muawia stirred up 
the vengofulnes.s of the Syrians, and by doing 
so also created the desired impression. Thus 
the affair was onl^ a mockery to make All 
afraid of attacking him. According to Waqidl 
in Tab. 1, 3252 ff,, Mufiwia did not incite others 
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against All so much as they did him. In verses 
which are still preserved, his cousin Walid h. 
Uqba reproached him with exchanging letters 
with All and not bestirring himself, as a relative, 
to fulfil his duty of revengOv He was by nature 
a diplomatist, and was all the less eager for 
the struggle with the people of Iraq because 
he was threatened at the same time by the 
Eomans, and also by the Egyptians who were 
on All’s side. He did not aim at the Khalifate ; 
his first ambition, at least, was only to hold 
fast to his province of Syria and get possession 
of Egypt, which he dared not leave to his 
opponents if he wanted to protect himself m the 
roar. Amr b. As also urged him to do this, for 
he regarded the mutiny against Uthmfin as a 
means to an end, and did all he could to get back 
his former province, and after the old Khalifa’s 
death made an honourable but shrewd compact 
with Muawia in order to compass this (3253 f. 
of. Dinaw., 167 ff.)‘ So Mufiwia and Amr first 
marched against Egypt and succeeded in trick- 
ing All’s stattholder there, Muhammad Ibn Abi 
Hudhaifa, and taking him prisoner (3252 f., 
3107 fi.), but they had then to turn back in 
order to meet All himself. All was the aggres- 
sor ; he was making claims upon the Khalifate 
and the rule of the whole kingdom. After 
making sure of Iraq and completing his prepara- 
tions, he left the general camp in Nukhaila, 
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near Kufa,^ at the end of the year 36 (Spring, 
657 A.D.), and made for the west where a 
number of Basraites had made their appearance. 
Mu&wia and Amr awaited him on the Syrian 
border in the plain of Siffin on the Euphrates, 
not far from Eaqqa ^ 

The account of the battle of Siffin in Tabari 
is almost exclusively that of Abu Mikhnaf. All 
with the main body book the usual army route 
by the Tigris, and then through Mesopotamia. 
Near Qarqisi^ he was met by his vanguard, 
which really ought to have been marching on 
the right bank of the Euphrates. After cross- 
ing the Euphrates near Eaqqa they were met 
near the Roman wall by the Syrian vanguard, 
which withdrew without engaging. “When they 
were going to pitch their camp, it turned out 
that the Syrians had occupied the approach to 
the water, i.e. to the Euphrates, and as fair 
words were of no avail, the Syrians were driven 
back by force, but not cut off from the water 
(3269-69). Eor two months, Dhulhijja, 36 and 
Muharram, 87, the armies encamped opposite 

’ To the west 01 north of Knfa on the road to Syria ( 1 , 3345). 
Buwnih was situatod there. The battle of Buwaib is also called the 
Battle of Ntikhaila 

= Between Barbalissua and Oaesaiiam (Theoph,, A.M. 6148), 
Baibahsaiis is Balia (BalSldh., 150 f Aasem , B.O , 2, 332). Theophanea, 
AM 6161, calls the name Sapphm j m tliB Syiian inaen tionofHanash 
(Joiirn. Aa , 1900, II, 285 ff.) under Sel 968 it is called Sapphe or 
Sepplie in the stat emph., likewise in the Cosmographer of 
Bavenna, Wheie Sephe and Barbalission occur side by aide. 
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each other. At last on Wednesday, the 8th Safar, 
37,^ a general battle began, which was continued 
on Thursday morning with greater energy. The 
Syrians were better equipped, and had a far 
more soldierly appearance than the men of 
Iraq (3322). Before their choice troops the 
Yemenites of Kufa on All’s right wing began to 
waver, notwithstanding the desperate courage 
of their readers. But towards evening M&lik 
al-Ashtar rallied them and forced the enemy 
step by step hack to their camp The battle 
lasted through the night till morning ; this is 
the real “ Night of Clangour,” and not that of 
Q&,disia.^ Mutiwia was meditating flight, and 
victory was on the point of falling to Ashtar, 
when he had to let it slip out of his grasp and 
put up his sword at the repeated command of 
All. The Syrians had actually fastened copies 
of the Qoran upon their lance-pomts so as to 
appeal from the decision of arms, which threaten- 
ed to result unfavourably for them, to the 
decision of the Word of God. The men of 
Iraq let themselves he tricked and forced All, 
with threats of personal violence, to stop the 
battle and treat with Mu&,wia. On the proposal 

‘ Wpdnesdny, 2Gth July, 657 A D =6148 AM, 968 Sel 0/ the 
provioiiB note 

^ Tab,, 1, 3027, Kiimil, 763 It meat have been Thiiisday night, 
bnt accoiding to Tabai}, 2, 727 tho battle of Siflin is on Wednesday 
night, anti like-wiso in tho tradition of AbA Mikhnaf. CJ Anon. Ahliv., 
340 3 
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of the latter, two trusty men were chosen to 
decide according to the Qoraii to whom the 
ruling power was due , — Amr from the Syrians, 
Abu Mfisa from the Iraqites The decision was 
to be pronounced in the month of Eamadhn at 
a place situated between Syria and Iraq.§ 
Abh Milihnaf’s narrative of the battle of 
Sif&n is very long, after the style of the narra- 
tives of the battles of QMisia and Nihhwand. 
The history of events before the real engage- 
ment began occupies a good deal of space, and 
yet Muharram is empty of events, only the 
preceding and following months are filled up, — 
both, indeed, in the same . way, — firstly, by a 
disposition to make overtures of peace, and 
secondly, after the failure of these overtures, by 
single combats in which he has the opportunity 
of introducing the prominent partisans both of 
Muitwia and AH. Though the names of the 
persons concerned vary the second time, this 
does not alter the similarity of the material, so 
we might conclude that the prelude in Dhulhijja 
really coincides with that in Safar, and is not 
separated from the actual battle by the whole 
length of Muharram.' In this way the time of 
delay before the battle would he considerably 

* Dlnawail mentions the single combats only once, and that in 
the second place, so that they come in as the prelude to the general 
engagement Moreover, he has a much nioie exact knowledge of the 
whole thing than Abd Mikhnaf, especially of the minutiae Tho first 
(Joran held np by the Syrians was the beautiful copy of namasous, 
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shortened. There cstii he no doubt that on both 
sides a certain aversion to continuing the decision 
by the sword had arisen (Dinaw , 192, 5 , 195, 9 ; 
201, 15). They were in no hurry to begin. 
Perhaps also the old traditional scruple against 
shedding blood in Muharram had to do with it. 
A verse quoted in Din., 182, and MasMi, 4, 350, 
alludes to this ; — “ Only a few days of Muhar- 
ram remain, and then the dice fall.”§ We have 
no clear picture of the course of the actual 
battle, it is described with just as great confu- 
sion as it was fought. We certainly find over 
and over again systematic accounts of the 
distribution, arrangement and leadership of the 
troops, but they do not agree with each other, 
and so have hardly any practical value for the 
real course of the battle. The description is a 
mass of one-sided traditions dealing with epi- 
sodes, and the attempt of the editor to make a 
mosaic unity of it is a failure. There is a lack 
of inward connection ; you cannot see the wood 
for the trees. Every witness is inclined to 
regard the station of his own tribe as the 
centre-point, and to ascribe the chief glory 
to the heroes of his tribe. It is only the issue 
that shows plainly that Mfllik-al-Ashtar was 
the real hero of the day, but as such he 

and -waa fastenefl to five lanoGS and borne by five men (201, 20) This 
IS exactly as it is in Saif, with whom Utnawart is in line Still, the 
verses which be reports are valuable. 
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IS openly praised only m the verses of the 
poet Najashl (Din., 198), who himself took 
part in the battle “ The Syrians pressed 
forward incessantly; then we called up 
against them the battering-ram of Iraq, and 
Ashtar drove them back.” But for this he is 
on a level with many others whose deeds are 
just as fully celebrated.^ Besides the tribe- 
leaders, All himself receives special prominence 
along with his cousin Ibn Abbhs. Great stress 
is laid upon the fact that the readers held their 
ground when the others fled before the Syrians, 
and that they went to their death for Ali ; they 
become martyrs for him and furnish the 
strongest proof of his just claim. As leaders 
are mentioned Ibn Budail, Hhshim b. Utba and 
especially the old Ammhr b. YAsir, of whom the 
Prophet is reported to have said that he would 
fall in battle against a godless race (B. Hishhm, 
337). Ashtar is put in the shade by this. 
The later traditionists have a dislike to him, 
perhaps because, like Saif, they regard him as 
a revolutionary. Masudi and Taqflbi will have 
nothing to say to him and ascribe all the merit 
to the supreme command of Ali. Tabari does 
the same (3321 f.), but Abii Mikhnaf does not 
go so far. He describes sympathetically the 

' Amongst them also some irho seem not to have heen present 
at all, aa Qaw b Sa‘d Oj- below, p 96 What tho pious Abul, Dardft 
would have dons is invonted by Dlnawarl, 181 
11 
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brilliant military appearance of the Yeme nite 
hero (3297) and recognises the effect of his 
strong personality. He did not stand where 
All placed him, but at the head of his tribe, 
the Ndkha' ; his enthusiasm and initiative made 
him leader both of the Hamdhn and the Madhhij, 
and with them he wrested the victory from 
the Syrians. Also, he was the only sensible 
man when the others let themselves be cheated 
out of the glory of the battle,— a genuine Arab 
nobleman as opposed to the pious bigots and the 
lukewarm or cunning politicians. 

An account of the Syrian side has not been 
preserved to us . It would make different 
reading from that of Abff Mikhnaf, though it 
would scarcely be more credible, as we see from 
Theophanes, A.M. 614i8: “Muawia’s side gained 
the mastery and ^ took possession of the water ; 
All’s men deserted because of thirst; still 
Mu^wia did not wish to fight but won the 
victory easily.” Of course AhA Mikhnaf sides 
with the Iraqites and All against the Syrians 
and Mu^wia. Ali has the better cause and the 
more pious followers. The fact that his own 
brother Aq il fpi ^ht against him is passed over 
in silence, ^_b iit there is no concealment of the 
fact that the Syrians had s ons of the Ehalifas 


^ BnkMrl (ed B„laq, 1289), 2 67 f., 139, 146, 3 11, 
Motgonl. Ztsohr. (BUZ,), 1884, 93. 


Deutsche 
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AbR Bakr an d Umar on their side besides 4,000 t/ 
readers, who thus were not solely on the side of 
All, and that they were just as convinced of the 
justice of their cause as the Iraqites.- The 
latter, indeed, were by no means all firmly 
convinced of the right of Ali, but kept asking 
each other for proofs, and held discussions 
amongst themselves and with their opponents, — 
discussions which continued long after Siffin 
and ware interminable ' They were not eager 
for the struggle with their brothers in faith and 
race, and appeared quite willing to put a stop 
to it, The party-opposition was weak to begin 
with, and only gained strength later on. 

2 Abfl Mikhnaf’s report of the succeeding 
events is as follows. On the return march 
which was made by the shortest road on the 
right bank of the Euphiates, the Iraqites 
thought matters over. They upbraided each 
other and Ali as well, though he had only 
stopped the battle under compulsion, and when 
he marched into Kufa twelve thousand men 
separated from him and camped in Harura. 

' Thera appeared in a dieam to the Nakha'ite Alqama his 
brother who had fallen at Siflln He said that tlie slam Iraqites and 
Syrians had qimrielied in heaven as to which cause was the just one, 
and Sod had decided for the Iraqites Hudhaifa of Madhra referred 
two men who ware donljtEiil which side to take m the dilemma to the 
deoisiou of the Piophet that the slayers of Ammlr were the godleas 
aide Verses of Ka'b b Jo,' ail and oiler poets in Dlnaw,, 199 fE., 206, 
testify to the jaetioe of the Syrians' olaim 
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They are called Khawhrij or Harhrites ^ ; their 
watchword was a protest against the decision 
by arbitration ■ — “ The decision belongs to God 
alone ! ” Their leaders were Shabath b. Rib'i 
al Uihhi, Abdull&^h b Kauwa al Yashknrl and 
Yazid b. Qais al Arhabi, the most prominent 
men of the great tribes Tamim, Bakr and 
Hamdan in Kufa. All indeed succeeded in 
winning back these leaders to his side. To one 
of them he promised and granted the statt- 
holdership of Ispahan and Bjai. The Harurites 
now returned to Kufa and joined him, but they 
expected, and asserted that he had promised 
them, that he would lead them at once against 
the Syrians. When he did not do so, but in 
Kamad&n, 37, arranged for the court of arbitra- 
tion at Duma, they held that he had broken 
his word, broke away from him again and set 
up in opposition to him their own Khalifa, the 
Azdite Abdullah b. Wahb al Khsibl, to whom 
they paid homage on the 10th Shauwal, 37 
(21st March, 668), Then, one after the other, 
they left Kufa and gathered in Nahiawfln on 
the other side of the Tigris ^ Thither also they 
summoned their confederates from Basra, who 

'■ Of the A.hh cler Gottingor Sooietat, Band T, Ho, 2 (190L) 
upon the religious and political opposition parties in old Islam 

’ Hahrawan (Na/i/Sos) is tho name of the -well-known onnal m the 
district of Jhkha belonging to Madam (Tab , 2, 900), and also the name 
of a place near it which is more precisely called Nahrawansbridge 
(Dlna-ff , 21'7) For the district of JUkhS, see Tab , 3,276 , 385 , 406 
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joined them to the number of 500 men under 
Mis'ar b. Fadakl of Tamim. 

After the farce of the arbitration court was 
over All thought himself justified in reopening 
the hostilities against the Syrians. He gathered 
his army in the camp of Nukhaila and 
summoned the Khawhrij also to join him But 
they did not come , they demanded that he 
should publicly acknowledge and express regret 
for his defection, — so they termed his reluctant 
yielding at Siflin. Ali was now going to march 
against the Syrians without them, but his army 
insisted upon an expedition against the 
Khawk'ij because the latter, on the way from 
Basra to Nahrawfin, had slaughtered Abdullfih 
b Khabbfib b Aratt, the son of the oldest adher- 
ent of the Prophet (B Hishhm, 234), along with 
his wife, and Ali had to yield to their urgency. 
In vain he tried to induce the Khawarij to 
deliver up the murderers of their own accord. 
In vain he tried to persuade them that, as a 
matter of fact, his point of view was the same 
as theirs, and that he was willing to let the 
sword decide against the common foe. They 
replied, — “ To-morrow you will again do just as 
you' did at Silfin.” They could come to no 
agreement and prepared for a mortal struggle. 

According to Abfi Mikhnaf, the battle of 
Nahrawfin took place in A. H 37, — towards the 
end of the year indeed, for the Khawhrij had 
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not left Kufa till Shauwal, the third-last month. 
Their leaders of Harara had forsaken them ; 
Shabath took an eager part in the struggle 
against them, and likewise Ash‘ath who had 
before been reokoned as one of their confede- 
rates In addition, they were not so numerous 
as in the camp of Harura, being only 4,000 strong. 
Many of these yet slunk back to Kufa, about 100 
openly went over to Ali, and 500 horsemen 
under Jfarwa b. Naufal wheeled round towards 
Daskara ; the rest were cut down except eight 
With the annihilation of the Khawhrij, 
however, the men of Kufa were satisfied ; they 
no longer wanted war with the Syrians, and All 
had to yield to their wishes He had soon to 
deal with other rebels whose pretext was like- 
wise the arbitration court, though they used it 
very differently from the Khawhrij. After the 
battle of the Camel Khirrit b Khsbid of the 
Khjia had followed Ali to Kufa with 300 men 
and fought for him at Siffin and also at 
Nahrawh.n. But when Ali did not recognise 
the decision of the court of arbitration, he 
broke away from him and made his way by 
Madhhr to Ahwhz Besides Kufaites and other 
Arabs who shared his political views, there 
joined him many non-Arabs who objected to 
paying the taxes. Overcome at Rhmhurmnz 
by a Kufaite army under Ma'q^d b Qais 
al-Tamiml, he withdrew to Bahrain, his 
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native place, and there not only incited 
the N&.j]a, Tvho had withheld the tax since 
A. H. 37, hut also the Ahclulqais. He told 
the people what they wanted to hear. With 
regard to the Khawarij, he blamed Ali for let- 
ting men decide in the affairs of God; otherwise 
he stuck to his original opinion that Ali ought 
to have accepted the sentence of the arbitration 
court. He justified those who refused to pay 
the taxes by saying that the tax (Sadaqa) ought 
to benefit the poor of its own land and not the 
treasury. He even won over to himself those 
Muslims who had fallen back upon Christianity 
when they saw the deadly strife within the 
congregation of Muhammad, by showing them 
that they would have nothing to expect from 
Ali but execution for their defection. But 
Ma'qil b. Qais, who had driven him out of 
Ahwaz, did not let him alone in Bahrain either 
and a bloody encounter took place. Three times 
the Nhjia withstood the attack of the superior 
force, but when Khirrit and 170 men with him 
had fallen, the lest scattered and all was over. 

Such is the account of Abh Mikhnaf m 
Tabari, I, 3345-86, 3418-43.^ According to 
Yaqhbi and the Khmil or Binawari his account 
cannot be improved on, but it is open to some 
objections, especially as regards the chronology. 

' There is a blank in Tabari’s MS fillecl in, in the Leiden edition 
(S364.68), from B. Atbir, 
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After it has been first stated that the Khaw^rij 
had not chosen a Khalifa till a month after the 
arbitration court, and that then they had be- 
taken themselves to Nahrawau, it is here pre- 
supposed that they were already there when Ali 
got word of the result of the sentence, and 
straightway gathered in Nukhaila against the 
Syrians ; therefore they must have already 
left Kufa before the arbitration court. And if 
Khirrit was still fighting for All at Nahrawan, 
but became incensed at him because of the 
arbitration court, then actually the battle of 
Nahrawan took place before the arbitration 
court.^ By these alterations in the sequence of 
events the whole n ragmatia m in Abfi Mikhnaf 
is now upset, Ali could not think of waging 
war with the Syrians till after the court of ar- 
bitration. If, then, Nahrawfm falls earlier, 
the gathering of the troops in Nukhaila cannot 
have been concerned with the Syrians but only 
with the Khawtirij Then it is a matter of no 
importance that the Kufaites had compelled All 
against his will to lead them against the KhawfL- 
ri] instead of against the Syrians. 

In Ahfi Mikhnaf not merely the relative, but 
also the absolute dating of Nahraw&,n is in- 
correct. He places it in one of the two last 

* More piocisoly before the news of the result of the arbitration 
court reached Kufa The decision itself may have been aimultanoous 
•with Nahraw&n, or indeod even earlier. Heie the point at issue is 
only when Alt recewod information oonoorning the decision. 
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months of the year 37. Tabari has already 
rightly protested against this (1, 3387-89). We 
now know the exact date from the Ans^b of 
BalMhuri (DMZ., 1884, 393) ; the battle took 
place on the 9th Safar, 38 (17th July, 668). 

According to this the arbitration court did 
not rise in B;amad6,n, 37, and not till the year 
38. Whqidi in Tab., 1, 3407, makes it Sha‘ ban, 
38, — a little late if MutLwia again took up arms 
against Egypt in Safar, 38 (but not before the 
arbitration court ; cf. Tab., 3450, 16), as W&,qidl 
(3406 f.) reports. But even if the court was 
not held till the beginning of 38, then it is 
surprising that there is a whole year between 
the agreement at Siffin and its execution. Ac- 
cording to Zuhri, a very old traditionist of 
Medina, the original time-limit was extended. 
It was decided that the judges should meet in 
Duma, or if anything came in the way, in the 
following year at Adhruh (1, 3341). They did 
meet at Adhruh (2, 8),^ and so it was in the year 
after Siffin, i.e., A.H. 38. Wfiqidl (1, 3363 f., 
3407) and Abh Ma'shar (2, 198) as well as 
Zuhri, mention Adhruh. Abh Mikhnaf leaves 
the place unfixed in the document of agreement ; 
it was to be one chosen lying midway between 
Kufa and Damascus (1, 3337). He afterwards 

'■ Tho place, situated in ancient Edom, might have been chosen out 
of consideration for the mon of Medina, who by right had also some- 
thing to Bay m the matter 
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mentions the usual place, DAma, but in 336d', 
10 f. (if the text IS in order) he names Dtlma 
and Adhruh asyndetically, side by side. 

In this uncertain way are the time and place 
of one of the most important events of the 
oldest history of Islam reported. Still more 
unsatisfactory is our information regarding the 
substance of this event, the proceedings and the 
issue of the arbitration court Abu Mikhnaf 
gives two versions of it (3354 if ). The one comes 
from Sha'bl, and runs thus : — Besides Abd 
Mdsft there appeared, for All, Shuraih b. Hani 
at the arbitration court with 4U0 men, and Ibn 
Abb&s as prayer-leader. Mu&wia sent Amr 
with 400 men As suitors with the nearest 
claim to the Khalifate appeared the heirs of the 
Islamic aristocracy, who once had formed the 
circle and council of Muhammad, — Ibn Umar, 
Ibn Zubair and others, but not the old Ibn AM 
■Waqqfls. Amr proved Mu&,wia’s right to rule 
from the right of revenge according to Sura 17, 
35, and amplified the argument by promises with 
which he tried to tempt Abu Mfis5., whose candi- 
date was Ibn Umar, But Abfi Mus5, was not 
to be caught. Here Sha'bi’s account breaks 
off ; there is nothing else reported among other 
imdds but a few of the pretexts brought forward 
by Amr against Ibn Umar. Then there follows 
in Abfi Mikhnaf another version by Abfi Jan&,b 
al-Halbt, which is the only one that reports the 
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result of the negrtiations. Amr and Ahh 
met in Duma Ahh Mhsa’s method was always 
to speak his mind first ; he did not want to hear 
anything about Muawia and the son of Amr, and 
he proposed to set aside All and MuA,wia, and to 
leave the decision as to who should rule to a 
Shfirft, ».e., not a plebiscite hut an electoral 
assembly of the aristocracy of Islam, after the 
pattern of that which was once summoned by 
Umar and agreed upon Uthman. Amr declared 
himself favourable. In spite of the warning 
of Ibn Abbfis, Abfi Mfisa as usual took the 
first word before the Corona and declared he 
had come to an agreement with Amr to set 
aside All and Muhwia, and to call a Shfir^ Then 
Amr rose and said he also set aside All but 
adhered to Muhwia as the heir and avenger of 
Uthrahn. Abfi Mfish cursed him, and he mocked 
Abfi Mush ; a disorderly scene ensued and Abfi 
Mfish fled from the Syrians to Mecca. Amr 
and the Syrians returned to Muhwia to greet 
him as Khalifa ; Ibn Abbhs went to do the same 
to All. AH straightway cursed Muhwia and his 
clique in the church service, and Muhwia paid 
him back in his own coin 

Prom this we might get the idea that Abfi 
Mfish had allowed himself to he duped, but Amr 
simplj breaks his word, an artifice which even 
the wisest will succumb to. If there is dupery 
in it, it is on Amr’s side, and Amr was no 
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trickster. This story of the arbitration court 
is incredible, even though taken for granted by 
‘WS-qidi (2, 84) as it seems to be.^ Sha'bl 
probably had a different version of it, but unfor- 
tunately his ending is awanting. We are 
enabled to make corrections by means of the 
already quoted narrative of Abu Mikhnaf about 
Khirrit b. E,hshid. Khirrlt reproached All for 
not being ■willing to abide by the dictum of Ab^u 
Mhsh, according to which the choice of a ruler 
was to be left to a ShAra.'^ The reproach implies 
that the proposal of a ShAiA was accepted by 
the Syrians, since, otherwise, it could not have 
been binding upon All. Muhwia did not lose 
much by it for he was not as yet Khalifa, and 
was, in fact, not hailed as such till 40 A.H. in 
Jerusalem, but Alt could not give up the position 
he had assumed, and could not make his claim 
dependent upon a ShAr&. It -was easy to 
foresee that, and Amr made a pretty clever 
move in concurring with Abh MAsa ; he did get 
the better of him at all events so far, since 
Mufiwia was not removable in the same sense 
as All, and the refusal to recognise his right 


1 AbH ‘Ubaida gires later a Bomewhat similar aooount of Basra, in 
Tabari 2, 446 f Of 444, 

’ Thus Tab , 3434, 1 , 342V, 2. In opposition to this, Khirrlt appears 
(8419, 1) as » thorough IChanjite. This is. contiudioted by the whole 
tram of events, but is easy to understand from Ab-h Mikbnaf's lo- 
presentation of the proceedings of the arbitration court 
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affected the latter only. After Ali had made 
the first mistake, the only way to correct it was 
by a breach of his word. The Iraqite tradition 
does its best to try to gloss this over as excus- 
able, and lays all the blame upon Amr and Abff 
Mfisfii, the pernicious Sahumdn (arbiters), (Tab., 
2, 710 ; 6, 929, 1). 

3. Egypt was conquered by Amr at the 
beginning of 38, apparently soon after the 
arbitration court. A first attempt had already 
been made in 36 A. H., to which I have referred 
before, but I return to it at this point of the con- 
text in order to clear up many doubtful points. 

According to Abff Mikhnaf (Tab., 1, 3234 f. ; 
3243 ff, ; 3392 ff ) Ibn AM Sarh, Uthm^n’s 
stattholder who had fled from Egypt, was await- 
ing on the borders of Palestine the result of the 
rising in Medina, when along with the news of 
the death of Uthmfbn he received the tidings 
that Ali had set over Egypt Qais b. Sa'd b. 
TJbMa, the most prominent man of the Ansh,r. 
Qais arrived with no army but only seven 
followers, bringing with him a letter dated 
Safar, 36. All’s adherents had the mastery in 
Egypt, though there were also some there who 
took the side of Uthm&,n,^ and who had gathered 

' They were nob by any means on Muiwia’s side from the begin- 
ning Vthm&md does not simply mean JJmaiyid In Kufa, too, there 
were those of the Uthmanid persuasion who still did not belong to the 
Syrian party, but took up a kind of neutral poaition, something like 
Abd Mdsd Of. Tab , 2 6S9 Maqdisl, 293, 19 
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in KharTbit&> in the Delta under the Kinhnite 
Tazid b. H^rith. But Q,ais concluded with 
Yazld a treaty of neutrality, and another with 
hD tribal confederate Maslama b. Mukhallad 
Al-Anshri, who was likewise on Uthnift,n’s side. 
Therefore Ma&.wia could make no headway in 
Egypt much as he desired to do so. He tried to 
win over Qais himself by promises of vast 
wealth if he would join him, and though unsuc- 
cessful in this, he diligently spread the story 
that Qais was agreed with him, with the object 
of making All distrustful of him, which he 
contrived to do. In order to test his loyalty, 
All required Qais to use severity against the 
neutral powers in Egypt, and when the latter 
raised objections, he deposed him and put 
Muhammad b. Abl Bakr in his place ; along 
with this there were intrigues of his circle 
against the Anshrite, whose father Ibn XJbhda 
had once disputed the Khalifate with Abb Bakr. 
Qais was surprised by the arrival of his successor, 
but did not waver m his loyalty ; after a short 
stay in Medina he went to All at Kufa, and 
fought along with him at Siffln (in the begin- 
ning of the year 37). Muhammad b. Abl Bakr, 
whose cammission was dated Bamadhu, 36, 
challenged the neutrals a month after either to 
yield him full ohedience or to vacate the district. 
Eor a while they prudently restrained them- 
selves, but after Siffln they repeatedly repelled 
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the attacks of the stattholder. Encouraged by 
their success, they made a revolt under Mu&-wia 
h. Hudaij as-Sakfini to avenge the blood of 
irthm&,n, and became more than a match for 
Muhammad All had to make up his mind to 
send MMik al-Ashtar, the conqueror of Siffin, 
to Egypt Malik was at that time stationed in 
Nisibis, on the borders of Mesopotamia, belonging 
to Syria. He, too, came without an army, but 
he was poisoned at Qulzum. Muilwia, at whose 
instigation this took place, triumphantly announ- 
ced his death in the pulpit at Damascus. 
At the entreaties of Alt the deeply mortified 
Muhammad lemained at his dangerous post 

But this account of Abfi Mikhnaf, which is the 
basis of the modern yersions of Islamic history, 
is corrected by more exact accounts. Qais b 
Sa‘d was not the first of Alt’s stattholders in 
E 2 :ypt , he succeeded Muhammad Ibn AM 
Hudhaifa.^ The latter had remained in Egypt 
when the mutineers from there had marched to 
Medina against IJthm&n, and had driven out Ibn 
AM Sarh and taken possession of the province 
for All (Tab., 1, 2968) But as early as A. H 
36 Muhwia and Arar managed to entice the 
young man out to Arlsh on the borders of 
Palestine. They did not penetrate any farther 
into Egypt (in spite of 34)07, 17), for the follow'ers 

^ Waqidt m Tab ,1, 3262 ff., 3407, and m Bal^dh , 227 f , in agree- 
ment -with these Tab., 1, 3233, -without Isnfid. 
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of UthmPin did not make common cause with 
them. In Arish he was surrounded and taken 
prisoner, and afterwards murdered. The ac- 
counts of the time and manner of the murder 
are not quite agreed. The Syrian of Noldeke 
(DMZ.j 1875, 89) says that his nephew Hudhaifa 
was slain by Muawia’s order in A. 969 Seleuc. 
(A.H. 38-39).^ This date is confirmed by Ibn 
Kalbl in Tabari, 1, 3408, but he says that Mu^- 
wia had meant to let him escape when he had 
fied from prison {cf. Tab., 2, 2] 0 ; Dinaw., 167, 
15), and that against his will a Khath'amite had 
slain him, when he, — wild asses haying drawn 
his attention to him, — discoyered him in a cave 
of the Haurhn. Whqidi, again (3233, 7 ; 3407, 
15) places the murder in the same year as the 
imprisonment, A.H. 36, which is probably wrong. 

After Ibn Abi Hudhaifa was taken prisoner 
Qais b. Sa‘d succeeded him, so he can hardly 
have again relinquished his province so soon as 
Kamadan, 36, and taken part in the battle of 
Sifiln, as Abft. Mikhnaf asserts. According to 
Zuhrl (3241 f. ; 3246 ; 3391 f.) he was not de- 
posed till after that battle, and even then did 
not go straight to All at Kufa without a grudge, 
but wanted to stay in Medina. But he was 

' He calls him Hudhaifa although, according to him, hig father 
was not called the fnther of Hudhaifa , and the nephew of Mu&wia, 
although he was actually' not hiSy but his mother’s nephew 
Hisham, 166, 208 ) 
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frightened away from there byMarwan h. Hakam 
and other Umaiyids, to the great annoyance 
of Mu&,wia. His immediate successor was Ashtar, 
and it was not till the latter was poisoned on his 
entry into the province that Muhammad b. 
Abi Baler came. Tn opposition to this Ibn 
Kalbi actually relates that Ashtar (324)2) was 
only sent to Egypt after the fall of Muhammad 
b. Abi Bakr, but that, at any rate, is quite false. 

Mudwia and Amr repeated the attack upon 
Egypt given up in A. H 36, with greater success 
in A. H. 38 against Muhammad b. Abi Bakr. 
About this, too, the traditions in Tabari are con- 
tradictory. According to AbA Mikhnaf (3896 ff.), 
Muftwia after the arbitration court turned 
his eyes again towards Egypt. He made an 
alliance with Maslama b. Mukhallad and MuS.- 
wia b Hudaij, who joined him though formerly 
they would have nothing to do with him. Amr 
came in with 6,000 men, and he and MuAwia 
wrote threatening letters to Muhammad b. 
Abi Bakr to compel him to vacate the land. 
The latter sent the letters to Ali and begged for 
support, but got none and was left to his own 
resources. At his summons 2,000 men gathered 
around him, the best and trustiest among them, 
and specially recommended by Ali (3402, IL), 
was the Tujibite Kinitna, the murderer of 
IJthmfin.^ The latter, after a fierce struggle, 

‘ "We may compare with tins tho ci'ifciciBin of this man m Saif, 

IS 
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had to yield to the superior force ; the others dis- 
persed, and Muhammad h. Abi Baler had 
without any following and took hiding in a rum. 
There he was discovered by Ibn Hudaij, drag- 
ged forth and killed without resistance. After- 
wards he was wrapped in an ass’s skin and 
burnt. From that time his sister Aisha could 
never eat roasted flesh. Gf. Tab , 3, 368. 

Wilqidi (3406 f.) has another version. Amr 
marched out with 4,000 men, amongst them 
Mu&^wia b, Hudaij, — who, therefore, was not 
then in Egypt — and AbuT A‘war. In the battle 
near the dam ^ Kinhna and Muhammad fled 
and took refuge with Jabala b. Masrhq. His 
hiding-place was betrayed ; Ibn Hudaij spotted 
it. He came out and fought till he fell. This 
was in Safar, 38. 

The end of Muhammad is more romantic in 
Abii Mikhnaf than in W^qidi ; it has a slight 
resemblance to the fate of the other Muhraamad 
(b. Abi Hudhaifa), who according to Maqrizi ^ 
was killed like an ass, and at his death also, 
according to Ibn Kalbl, asses play a part. We 
need not decide between them ; we can again see 
how unreliable is the tradition about this period. 

4. Since Siffin, Alt’s position had not im- 
proved. In Iraq the opposition of the EhawMij 

' Musann&fc MasAdt, 4, 422 calls the place Kum SUarlfc This is 
a oonfuaion, c/ Vaqdt, 4330 

* Vloten, Beoherohss, p 58 (m the Varhanijl. dei- Amsterdam 
Ateademio, 1894, Ifetterkpade 1, 3). 
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against Mm was increasing. With few excep- 
tions, such as Abu’l Aswad ad Du’ill, the Basrians 
were lulce-warm. The Kufaites certainly stood 
by him in spirit, but not with all their strength , 
there were amongst them many neutrals or 
followers of Uthmfm, some of whom went over 
to Muawia. The weakness of his position m the 
centre naturally had its effect upon the peri- 
phery. As early as the year 37, even before 
Khirrit’s rebellion, the Arabs m Bahrain had kept 
the tax for themselves and many had returned to 
Christianity The Iranian provinces were dis- 
contented and lax in their adherence.^ It is 
almost surprising that they did not then contrive 
to throw off the foreign yoke and expel the 
Arabian garrisons altogether. After MMik al 
Ashtar’s death All’s twohest men were Qaisb. Sa’d 
and ZiM b Abihi , Ibn Abbas, to whom he had 
entrusted Basra, proved useless and unreliable. 

All rightly felt his worst loss to be the tak- 
ing of Egypt by Amr. This left Mu^wia’s 
hands free. He at once made himself secure 
from the Komans by purchasing a truce from 
Constantine at the price of a yearly tri- 
bute. Arab tradition only mentions this inci- 
dentally.® We learn from Theophanes that it 

‘ Khurasan, Baladh , 408 f Tab , 1, 3240f., 3389 f , Adharbaijan and 
Hai, 3254, Faie, 3245, 3393, 3429, 3449, Ahwiz, 3429, 

® Baladh , 159, 1 , 160,8 DM 21 , 1876, p 96 0/ the anecdote in Tab , 
2, 211 , Dinaw , 168, which, bowerer, in Mastldl, 6, 224 la told of AbdnJ. 
mailt 
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took place A.M. 6160 (Sel. 969:=:A.H. 38-39).^ 
But Muawia clul not risk an organised attack 
upon Ali ; he contented himsell with harassing 
him here and there. In A.H. 38 he sent Ibn 
Hadraml to Basra to rouse the Tamim to rebel- 
lion, but Zihd b. AMhi, at that time deputy 
prefect for Ibn Abbas, sought the protection of 
the Azd, and they stamped out the fire and 
killed Ibn Hadrami, who was abandoned by the 
majority of the I'amim. Such is the account of 
Mad&,inl in Tab., 1, 3414 II. lie also tells in 
Tab., 3444 ff., according to ‘Awfina, about expedi- 
tions undertaken by the Syrians in the year 89 
against the Iraqites, viz , those of Nu‘m&,n b. 
Basliir to Ain Tamr, Sufytln b. Auf to Hit and 
Anbh,r, Abdull&.h b Mas'ada al-Baz^ri to Taimfi, 
and Bahhhk b. Q,ais to Qutq^ut^na.^ They were 
apparently merely roving expeditions, in which 
the Syrians made off with the spoil and were 
pursued, and once in a while overtaken, by the 
Kufaites. 

In Agh., 15, 45 f. ; Yaqfibl, 2, 231 the well- 
known expedition of Busr b. Artat into the Hij&z 
and the Yemen is connected with these raids 
BakkM, also, in Tab., 1, 3460 (quoting ‘Awana) 
places it at the end of the time of Ali, stating 

* I have rlealt with tho connection ot the years of tho world with 
thB Synan Seleuoid yeai a m tho Sottinger Nachuchton, 1901, pp 414 ff 

“ Of Yaqdbl, 3, 228, 6 229, 3 330, 9 igh 15, 45 £ — Abh Ma'ahar 
and W&qidl in Tabart, 1, 3447 say that even Huawia himselt went out 
tn A.H 39, but only went as fax as the Tigris and then turned baok. 
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that J4ria b. Qud&,ma on his mai’ch against 
Busr heard of the murder of All. According 
to Whqidl in Tab., 2, 22 this expedition did not 
take place till A.JT 42, after All’s death. 

In Tab , I, 3453, according to Ibn Ishaq,^ 
BakkM reports a truce which was agreed upon 
between All and Muilwiain A.H. 40, after a some- 
what lengthy corroapondence, but this truce can 
only have been of short duration, for at the 
beginning of 40 Muawia assumed in Jerusalem 
the title of Khalifa, and made the Syrians pay 
homage to him This was a fresh challenge to 
All, who ansn ered it by preparing a great cam- 
paign against the Syrians, but the undertaking 
was prevented by his murder. The homage paid 
to Mu&iWia in Jerusalem is attested through 
Noldeke’s Syrian He places after each other 
two independent narratives of the same event. 
“In the year 971 Sel. many Arabs gathered in 
Jerusalem and made Muawia king , he went up 
to Golgotha, sat down there and prayed, then 
proceeded to Gethsemane, and then went down 
to the grave of Saint Mary, where he prayed 

again.” “ In the month of July, 971, the 

Emirs and many Arabs gathered and paid 
homage to Muawia. The command went forth 
that in all parts of his territory he should he 

' So it la to ha read lioro foi Abi, lahiiq, for m the biography of the 
Prophet Bakk4i la the intermediate between Ibn Iliaham and Ibu 
lahuq 
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proclaimed kingd He wore no crown, as did 
the kings of the world heretofore, hut he es- 
tablished his throne m Damascus and would 
not go to the residence of Muhammad 
(Medina.)” July, 971 Sel. (660 A.D.) begins on 
the 16th Safar, 40 A.H. According to Masrdql 
also, in Tab,, 2, 4 f. {cf. 1, 3456) the Syrians did 
homage to Muitwia in Jerusalem in A.H. 40 ; 
but it is false to say that that did not take place 
till after All’s death. It is remarkable that 
MuS,wia waited so long before laying claim to the 
Ehalifate. According to the Continuatio Isidori 
Byz;. Arab., par. 25 (ed, Mommsen) he lived 
five years “ cimhter’' %.e , as a “ cwis,” namely, 
from 36 to 40, and then 20 years more as ruler. 

The Syrian also asserts that All, before his 
death, had meant to march once more against 
Mukwia. The information is put under a wu’ong 
year (969 instead of 971 or 972 Sel ), but is 
in itself correct, Yaqflbi, 2, 235, ] 5 ; 238, 20, 
says the same. General tradition has it that Ali, 
at the time of his death, had at his disposal an 
army of 40,000 men which was eager to march 
against the Syrians,— who else could have 
equipped it, and to what end, if not against 
the Syrians ? 

The murderous assault upon All took place 


The word not understood hy Udldelsa baavde ^wvos is icx!)ire,s, 
whence probably is derived tlia Sjmn "y alios ” (to aoolaim) 
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on Friday, 15th Ramadan, 40, in the mosqne of 
Kuta (K&mil, 653, 9). He died on the following 
Sunday, 24fch January, 661. These dates of 
W&qidi in Tah., 1, 3469 ; 2, 18, are confirmed hy 
the specified days of the weeh, and the varying 
ones refuted The murderer, Ibn Muljam, of 
Murfid, or more precisely of .Tajfib (Kfimil, 553, 
|L7), was a Khfirijite. The Khawfirij proudly call 
hiTn7 in Tah , 2, 18, “ our brother of Murfid.” 
Verses of his tribal companion, Ibn Maiyfis in 
Tab., 1, 3466, testify that he was incited to the 
murder by a woman, Qatfim, who made it the 
condition of his winning her as his bride that he 
should take vengeance upon All for Nahrawfin. 
This rules out the account which can only 
artificially be made to harmonise, viz., that he 
was one of those Khfirijites who had committed 
the murder under an oath taken in Mecca to rid 
the congregation of Muhammad in one day of 
the three tyrants. All, Mufiwia and Amr. A 
private oath taken thus by three persons is not 
even in keeping with the usages of the oldest 
Khawfiri], as Ibn Athir has already remarked.’^ 
Abu T Aswad’s insinuation that Mufiwia hired 
the murderer has never found the slightest 
credence even with his foes, though undoubtedly 
the murder was to his advantage, for by that 

* It 18 not to bo denied that outrages took place even against 
Mii&wia and Awr, but the combination ib arbitrary, as if the outrages 
were committed by agreameut a tempo 
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alone he won the kingdom. In Tab , 2, 3 Hasan 
b. Ali reproaches the Kufaites with having killed 
his father, and the Khalifa Mansur expresses’ 
himself similarly in Tab , 3, 431. Krom this it 
appears that Ihn Miiliam and Qatfim were at 
home in Knfa. Cf. Tab., 1, 3456 ff. ; 3465 fi ; 
Yaqfibi, 2, 251 f. ; Kfunil, 646 fi. ; 583. 

5. Mudwia, on his part, now became the 
aggressor (Taqubt, 2, 265). He advanced 

against Iraq by the usual army route through 
Mesopotamia, and pitched his camp near Maskin 
on the Tigris boundary of Mosul towards the 
Sawdd, but he did not arrive there till some 
time after All’s death. Meantime turbulent 
moyeraents were taking place against Hasan, 
All’s son and successor. He had no wish for 
war although he had at his back 40,000 men 
eager to fight, and after six months took the 
opportunity of abdicating the sovereignty and 
becoming reconciled with Mu5.wia This general 
summary is authenticated, but the exact course 
of afiairs after All’s murder is related with 
confusion and incompleteness 

The following is Zuhrl’s version. Ali had 
entrusted Qais h. Sakl with the leadership of the 
army, and promised him as a reward the province 
of Adharbaij6,n, from which Ash'ath was to be 
deposed, and Qais zealously carried on the 
campaign But Hasan wanted to make the 
best terms he could with Muitwia. He deposed 
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Qais because he opposed him in this, and put 
Abdull&,h Ibn Abb4s in his place (Tab., 2, 1. Gf, 
1, 3392). He had already made the Kufaites 
suspicious by his ambiguous behaviour at the 
paying of homage, and they decided that he 
was not the man for them. Not long after he 
had a proof of their feelings towards him hy a 
lance-thrust which he received on an occasion 
not very closely specified. Thereupon he began 
negotiations with Muhwia, renounced the rule 
for a large sum of money, and was sorry after- 
wards that he had not demanded twice as much 
(2, 56). Even before him, Ibn Abb^ was also 
treating with Mu^wia and left the army in the 
lurch Thereupon the army again chose Qais 
as their leader, with the commission to carry 
on the war until the adherents of All were 
guaranteed amnesty and security for their 
belongings and their life. This he easily gained 
from Muflwia to whom it meant a good deal to 
win him over ; but he did not take the money 
that was offered to himself, and made no 
dealings for his own hand. 

BakkM, from ‘Awfina,^ in Tab., 2, 2-4 has a 
different version, Qais had not the command 
of the whole army, but only of the vanguard or 
shurta of 12,000 men, which he retained even 


‘ The begmmng of ‘Airina’a report is omitted sni replaced hy 
another, which is, however, said to agree with that of ‘Aw&nai 


14 
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after All’s death Hasan himself, with the mam 
army, advanced to Madhin and sent on Qais 
with the vanguard to meet Mu&wia (in Maskin). 
Suddenly in the camp of MadMn the cry arose, 

“ Qais has fallen, flee from hence I ” There- 
upon Hasan’s tent was plundered and he took 
refuge in the white castle, from which, in spite 
of the protests of his brother, Husain, be opened 
communications with Muawia and got from 
him what he demanded, — all the money in the 
-treasury of Kufa, the year’s revenue of Hhrhb- 
jard, and the promise that his father All should 
not be reviled from the pulpit m his presence^ 
yaqhhl, 2, 254 f. gives still another account. 
Hasan sent Uhaidull&h b Abbds with 12,000 
men against Muhwia, and along with him he 
sent, as an adviser, Qais, by whose council he 
was to he guided. Muhwia tried in vain to bribe 
Qais, but only succeeded by a bribe of a million 
in gaining over TJbaidull&h, who went over to 
him with 8,000 men. Hasan was with the main 
army in Madfiin, and Muhwia sent Mnghira 
and other mediators to him. These, on leaving 
him, spread the story abroad in the camp that 
he had declared himself ready for peace, where- 
upon his own warriors fell upon him and 

‘ In some places in Tabari alfceiahouR are found in these two 
versions. Thus m 1, 8 f. and 7, 16 the 40,000 men are not the Shtirta 
but the whole army. According to Zuhri. Qais as well as Ibn Abb3,s 
bas command of the whole. 
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plundered his tents. He -fled on horse-back to 
the castle in S&,h&,t, but was roughly handled by 
Jarrhh b. Sinhn (alias b QaMsa) al Asadi and 
wounded by a lance-thrust. Exhausted by loss 
of blood, he was brought back to Mad^in and 
lay there a considerable time seriously ill. 
Meanwhile his adherents deserted him^ and 
Muhwia seized Iraq, and in the end nothing was 
left to him but to abdicate. Einawarl’s account 
is similar, with a few dilterences (230 f). He says 
the Yemen and Rabia of Kufa had saved 
Hasan in Sabat out of the hands of the Mudar 
of Kufa 

On the whole ‘Awhna and Yaqhbi are agreed 
against Zuhri, whose pragmatism is not clear, 
A few variations which occur cannot be explain- 
ed. The lance-thrust, for example, is partly 
separate from the plundering of the tent in 
time and place, and partly connected with it. 
Tendency is responsible for other variations. 
In Yaqdbl and Dinawari also there is the 
attempt to palliate Hasan at the expense of the 
Kufaites (Din., 242, 15) ; Zuhri shows him in 
the most unfavourable light, but the greatest 
difference due to tendency is a propos of the 
behaviour of Abdullhh b Abbhs, the ancestor 
of the Abbasid dynasty. Under the Abbasid 
sway it was dangerous to speak tne truth about 
this holy man ; the temptation at least was 
either to gloss over the part he played or to 
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leave him out altogether.^ According to 
Zuhrij the oldest tradxtionist, who died before 
the time of the Abbasids, Abdullah b. Abb^s 
got an inkling of Hasan’s intention to make 
peace, anticipated him and from Muawia secured 
for himself the moneys which he had seized 
upon, He then left the Iraqite army in the 
lurch, and betook himself secretly under an 
escort to the Syrian camp, ‘Awhna says nothing 


1 According to Suf (gkizxen, G, 144) the confidant of Alt in Medina 
hud already bean Abdallah Ibn Abbls, who always gave him the right 
oounBol but did not alwaya get it earned out He then became statt- 
holder of Baara, and aa such brought reinfoioementa to Alt (Tab, 1, 
8236, 3370) Aooordmg to Abfi Mikhnaf he diatinguiahod himself at 
Sifltn and oommandod tbe left wing of the army of Iraq (3286 89) 
Alt wanted him to be a delegate to the arbitration court (8233), and 
in apite of being thwarted in this, sent him to Duma and oorrosponded 
with him only (3334), while he ignored Abfi Mfiafi, But according to 
Abfi Ma'ahar (3273, 16) and Ynqfibl (2, 264, 3) he led the Haj) in 
A H 36 (as in A.H 36) and so could certainly not take part in the battle 
of 6i®n This leading of the festival does not amt Mad&inl, and he 
prefers to assert (8448) that according to Abfi Ma'shar Abdullfih never 
made the pilgrimage m Alt’s life-tune In A H. 38 he betook himself 
from Basra to Alt at K.nfa, to console his dear friend by his presence 
for the loss of Egypt Not till he was compelled by disorders m 
Ears did he return to Basra, ana send Ziad to Ears. This is MadSml's 
account in Tab , 1, 3414 3^1 43, Abfi Mikhnaf’s account in Tab , 3412. 
49 diflera. According to him AbduMh oonaoled Alt in a letter from 
Basra and it was Alt, and not he, who sent Ziad to Ears. He comes 
on the scene again when MnSlwia wanted to force the chiefs of the 
anstooraoy of Medina to do homage to his son, Yazfd. According to 
Mad&int (Tab,, 2, 176) five men refnsed to do homage, amongst whom 
was Abdullah Ibn Abbas Bat this heroic opposition to the tyrant 
produced no resnlt. He most have felt it bitterly that Mu&wia and 
Yallcl utterly ignored him. In the same way, too, most of the tradi. 
tioniats jon Uus oocauou ignore him. 
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about this. Instead of the famous Abdull^-hj 
Taqdbi makes it Uhaidull^h h. Abb&s, his 
younger brother. 

MadMni is already acquainted with the dis- 
pute of the traditionists as to whether it is 
Abdullhh or Ubaidull^ih who went over to 
Muh-wia under Hasan (Tab , 1, 34 j66. Gf. 3463), 
so it is not merely a question of variants of 
the copyists.^ He decides for Ubaidalltlh, as 
also do TJmar b. Shabba (1, 3463 ff.) and BalS,- 
dhurl (DMZ., 1884, 392 f.). Now Ubaidullhh 
was stattholder of the Yemen when Busr b. 
ArtSit undertook his expedition thither. His 
two boys fell into the hands of Busr and were 
slaughtered, which caused their mother to lose 
her reason. According to W&,qidi this expedi- 
tion took place in the year 42. At that time 
IJbaidull&h was still in the Yemen at war with 
Mu&.wia, and so could not have gone over to him 
a year or two before. W^idl, in any case, 
can certainly not have known of any such 
submission. ‘Awftna has it that the expedition 
took place in the second half of the year 40, 
but it is incredible that Ubaidullb-h should have 
been in such a hurry to make terms with 
the murderer of his sons. Besides, it is far 
easier to find a motive for TJbaiduMh’s being 

‘ This IS the opinion of da Goeje, DMZ , 1884, 398, who on the basis 
of this snpposibion wishes to read UbcHdv,ll&li instead of AhcLuU&h in 
Tab., 2, 2 i 7 , 11 Of, van Vtoten, Opkorost der Abbasidsn, p. 12, n. 1. 
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substituted for Abdullah than for the opposite 
procedure The founder of the dynasty under 
which Madhint lived and to which he was 
devoted, must nob suffer the disgrace of being 
said to have been the first to make a compact 
with the 'godless Umaiyids; his brother Ubaidul- 
Ihh, on the other hand, might be sacrificed. 

Moreover, even so, AbdullMi is only partial- 
ly cleared by substituting his brother. The 
moneys which, according to Zuhri, he seized 
and which Muawia let him have, were moneys 
out of the state-treasury of Basra, — just as the 
6 million granted to Hasan were the contents 
of the state-treasui'y of Kufa. This is con- 
firmed by Abu Ubaida in Tab., 1, 3d)66. He 
agrees with Zuhri that after Ali’s death Abdul- 
Ihh went from Basra to Hasan and on that occa- 
sion took with him money from the state- 
treasury. The palliation is certainly extended 
that it was no more than he could claim for his 
salary, but it is remarkable that Madfiini, Umar 
b. Shabba and Balfidhuri do not deny either 
that xAbdullhih made off with the state-treasure 
of Basra They only mention that he did so 
under All, soon after the battle of Naliraw&jn 
(UMZ., 188T, 392), and that it had no connec- 
tion with his going over to Muhwia.^ T his makes 

' The “iBsoue ” of the state moneys was not considered so bad, 
since It was quite the custom (Tab , 2, 752 , 872), bat on the other hand 
the treating with Muawia was unpardonable 
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the treason twofold. Sons of Abbhs with very 
similar names tn-ice, in close succession, shame- 
fully forsook their post, and on this occasion 
helped themselves to large sums of money. 
Still it IS more probable that it only happened 
once ; so Zuhri is still right in saying that 
Abdullhh, and not Ubaidullhh, was the confidant 
of ITasan, as he was before of Ali, and that he 
let liimself be bought over by MuA^wia even 
before Hasan did. Even in Madfiini we find 
him with Ali in the year 39, but after the 
peace-terms we find him at once in the circle 
of Mufiwia (Tab., 2, 11). § The Jamha under 
Muawia,, i.e , the uniting of the congregation 
of Huhammad under one sceptre, took place 
in the first half of the year 41, in the summer 
of 661 A. D. Accounts vary concerning the 
exact date. According to Elias Nisibenus, Hasan 
abdicated in favour of Muawia on Monday, 
21 Habl I, 41, i.e., Monday 26th July, 661. 
"Wilqidi says in Tab., 2, 9 that Mufiwia marched 
into Kufa, in Rabi II, 41 (August, 661). An 
unknown tradition states (Tab., 2, 9) that the 
peace was concluded in Eabi II, but MuRwia 
did not enter Kufa till the beginning of Jumfi- 
dfi I. Madfiini reports that be made his en- 
trance either on the 25th Habl I or the 26th 
Jumiidti I (2, 7) but was still in Kufa in 
Eajab, since he corresponded from there with 
Busr m Basra, and Busr came there in Eajab 
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and stayed six months (2, 12). But in JumAd^ 
I, 41, he had already established Mughira b. 
Shu'ba as his stattholder in Kufa (2, 111 ; 114). 



OHAPTEIl ITT 


Thk S'DI'Yanids and TnB Second Civil War. 

During his whoh; reign Muiiwia b. Ahi 
Sufyiin carried on Uie war against the Eomans 
both on sea and land more zealously and con- 
tinuously than any of his successors, and twice 
he stretched out his hand against the enemy’s 
capital itselfd On the other hand he left the 
task of establishing his authority in conquered 
Iraq to his Stattholders in Kufa and Basra 
The tradition preserved to us turns most 
attention to them and relates more of Mughlra 
and Zihd than of Muhwia liimself, just as it 
makes IMuitwia’s alter ego Abdulmalik retire into 
the background in favour of Haj]hj These 
three famous Stattholders were, all of them, 
Thaqifites from Tdif, the high and heautifully 
situated sister-city of Mecca, which through 
Islam rose into importance alongside of Mecca 
and Medina, and as a town occupied a certain 
privileged position over the tribes, as was already 
apparent on the occasion of the Ridda in A H. 
11 Unlike the Anshr, the Thaqif had a firm and 

‘ Eoi this c/ the Goltmger Nachnchteii, 1001, pp 411 fl, Trheie 
the attempts ot the Umaiyids agamat the Romans aie oollectoti 

15 
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long-stEnading alliance with the ruling Quraish, 
especially the Umaiya who had close relations 
with T^if and owned property there. They had 
the reputation of being very clever, ^ a reputa- 
tion which they preserved, and in the time of 
the Umaiyids they supplied a superb galaxy of 
talented men. Mukhth.r and Muhammad b. 
Qhsim belonged to them, and many other promi- 
nent men besides. 

Mughlra b. Shu‘ha, whom Muh,wia set over 
Kufa in A.H. 41 (Tab., 2, Ilf ; 111 ; 114), had 
already experienced a turbulent life. Tradi- 
tion sketches a vivid picture of the muoh- 
temptecl, unscrupulous man He was of tall, 
powerful build , he lacked one eye and his front 
teeth; he had a large head, projecting lips and 
reddish hair, afterwards dyed black, which 
stood up in four stiff “horns.” ® On account 
of a base murder committed upon a sleeping 
comrade, he was, as a young man, expelled to 
Medina before the year 8. Even to criminals 
like this Islam opened a career and blotted out 
their past Oiroumstances having made a new 
man of him, he retained his old profitable traits, 

' When Muhammad besieged Taif m A H. 8 the Paz^rite Uyaina 
joined his army, hoping whan the town was taken that he would win 
a prisoner of war for his wife, 8o as to haye a oleyei son, for he Inm- 
aelf could not transmit any clevemoBS 

’ The beginning of the article upon him. in the KU&b al 4gfidit< 
IS missing in the Bulaq edition, but is to be found m a Munich MS., 
from whiph I have had it printed m the DMZ , 1896. 
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.5n(l approached ihc Prophet, who was able to 
make use of him. In the year 9 he was com- 
missioned to destroy the heathen sanctuary in 
his native town, on which occasion he also 
removed the rich contents of the treasury-cellar. 
He had an exact knowledge of the place, for 
he belonged to the family who had the office of 
guardian at the temple At the Prophet’s burial 
he threw his ring into the grave shortly before 
it was closed, or at least so he asserted, in order 
to found upon this the claim that he had been 
last in contact with the holy man From that 
time onwards ho continued his shameless pursuit 
of power, and tried to make it appear that he 
belonged to the leading aristocracy of Islam. 
Uninvited, he thrust himself into important 
affairs of state, as, for instance, into the Shhrh 
of Umar and the arbitration- court of Duma, 
and though turned out he always came calmly 
hack the next time. Bold and God-fearing as 
he was, he understood excellently well how to 
flaunt Islam before the great men of Persia. 
The role he preferred as being most congenial to 
him was that of messenger and mediator, and 
for this his knowledge of Persian stood him in 
good stead (Tab,, 1, 2560). He first attained 
the office sought m Basra He had come 
there Avitli the first Stattholder, Utha b Ghaz- 
wdn, whose wife came from Taif, and after his 
death he succeeded him. He is said to have 
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established the Dtiodn (tax-court) in Basra, and 
with it to have set the pattern to all the others. 
He is said, also, to have slain the Bailkhn of 
IzqubMh ^ and to have conquered Mais&n and 
even Ahw^iz His insatiable inclination for 
women led to his fall. Ho was deposed for 
shamaless adultery in A.H. 17, although, by the 
interposition of Umar, so strict in other matters, 
the sentence of punishment resolved itself into 
a comedy. Still, his day was not yet over. He 
distinguished himself at Nihfiwand, and imme- 
diately after, in A.H. 21, he came to Kufa as the 
succe.s.sor of Amra&r b. Tasir, It was under his 
Stattholdership at that time that the Kufaite 
conquests in Media and Adharbaijhn were 
made. His slave, Ab4 Lulua, whom he sent to 
Medina and caused to work there as a mechanic, 
was the murderer of the Khalifa IJmar Under 
Uthmfm he fell into the back-ground ; he belong- 
ed neither to the Umaiyids, who now got all 
the official posts, nor to the intimates of the 
Prophet who formed the opposition. He took 
no, part in the revolution against Uthm&,n, hut 
as a result of it he came into prominence again. 
He is said to have advised Ali to recognise 
Muawia as Stattholder of Syria, and when the 
latter did not follow his advice, he left him and 
joined Mudwia. In the latter’s name he forged 

' Marquaib, Eiansclialu, p 41, Uunla tins tho pioper pionnnoia- 
tion of Jiar^Kididh or Aianquiadh 
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a commission for himself fo lead the Hajj of 
the year 40. Muawia knew the value of such 
a colleague, and soon after the conquest of Iraq 
bestowed upon him once more his old post in 
Kufa 

Now, as an aged man, he had, after a some- 
what troublous past, reached the haven in which 
he thought to remain His endeavour was, as 
Stattholder, not to give offence either to those 
above or to those below him His attitude to- 
wards Muhwia was as distant as towards the 
fluctuations of the Kufaite parties, and he made 
no secret of it either (Tab., 2, 38). Such at 
least is Abu Mikhnaf’s description of him in his 
narratives about Mustaurid and Hujr b, Adi, 
which is certainly a true one.^ His whole 
policy was to keep himself in his post, and he 
succeeded. By stratagem he managed to anti- 
cipate occasional impulses of the ruler to depose 
him (2,711.; ]73f ; 208f.) He was easily a 
match for the Khawiirij under Mustaurid, as the 
Kufaites themselves lost no time in relieving 
him of them, but the Khaw&.rij were not of 
much importance in Kufa. The overwhelming 
majority of the Kufaites adhered to All as the 
champion of the political independence of Iraq, 
and in this sense they were of the same mind as 
the Shiites. Nor did they make any secret of 

^ Chawang (Abhh de^ Qvttingei Societat, lOOi, V, 2) pp 19 fit. 
8hia (m the same Vol ), pp 56 f 
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it, and some were bold enough to utter provok- 
ing speeches in public, but Mughira let them 
alone. Instead of combating the beginnings oi' 
the evil he had a certain satisfaction in fore- 
seeing their consec[U6nces, since it was certain 
that he would not live to experience them. His 
idea was to save his soul, and to shift on to his 
successors the odium of doing what was part of 
his ofO.ce.’- The Kufaites were naturally q[uite 
pleased with this ; they found afterwards that 
they never again had such a good Stattholder 
(2, 112). He made his way by lying and reaped 
the benefits of it till his end. As to the date of 
his death accounts vary between the years 49 
and 51 ; cf. Tab., 2, 86 f ; 114 , Agh , 14, 148 
When Iraq had submitted to him, Mufiwia 
sent first the commander-in-chief Busr b Abl 
Artat to Basra to quell the rising of Humrfiu 
b, Aban After restoring peace he went off 
with his array and, according to Wfiqidi (2, 22), 
only then marched into the Hijaz and the 
Yemen. The first real Stattholder whom Muawia 
appointed in Basra (at the end of 41) was the 
Umaiyid Abdullhh Ibn Amir, who had held the 
office already for several years under Uthman. 
In Basra it was the tribes and not the authorities 
who had the poTver in their hands, and as they 

' This cliapoaition lio sliaieil with many otliei Sfcntthokleia of this 
period, Ibn ‘Amu, 2, 67, IValtd b Utba, 2, 219 Nn'in&n b Bashir, 
2, 239 and Babba, 2, 451 ; 465 f 
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were not united and always intent upon never 
foregoing any advantage, we can imagine the 
consequences. In Kufa the public safety suffered 
little under the political and religious party 
agitation ; in Basra robbery and murder on the 
streets were common. This was the inherilanee 
loft by Ibn Abbas, but Ibn ‘Amir did not want 
to take vigorous measiire.s. Like old Mugblra 
he thought he would not sacrilice his soul’s 
salvation merely to establish the government. 
He disliked cutting off any robber’s hand 
" How could I look his father or brother in the 
face ? ” he would say At last this was too 
much for Muawia and he begged him, in all 
friendship, to give up his ofhee, allowing him, 
in return, to keep what he had annexed of the 
state-moneys, and giving him his daughter to 
wife, so that he was at the same tune his son-in-law 
and his father-in-law. ‘ Ibn ‘Amir’s successor was 
an Azdite, but he was destined only to prepare the 
way for Zihd, who was at that time already select- 
ed for the office, and he had to leave again after 
four months. This is the account according to 
Madidiii m Tahari. 2,11 ff. ; 15 f. , 67 f. ; 69 ff. 

In Tahari most of the information about 
Ziad is supplied by Madami also Like Mugbira, 
whose prof he was, he belonged to the Thaqi- 
fites who had settled in Basra just at the 


Ibn Amii -nas tlio f.ithar-m-law of Uiiiwi.t’rt son Yazid 
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foundation of the town, and in fact to the 
family Abubahra, which was there prosperous 
and highly esteemed, being extensive land-owners 
(Tab., 2,12 )d Of humble origin, he was called 
after his mother Sumaiya because his father was 
unknown. Islam opened the world to him also. 
At the age of 11 he became divider of the spoil or 
account-keeper for the army of Basra, because he 
was able to write, for in order to count, one had to 
be able to write. Even then the Khalifa Umar is 
said to have taken notice of his unusual worth, 
and under Ali he was a prominent personality 
in Basra As the representative of the absent 
Stattholder he had there to deal with the rising 
of the Tamim instigated by Muftwia. The Azd 
assisted him and he was always grateful to them 
(2,80). He was next sent by All to Ears to 
keep thedoubtful province in order andobedience, 
a task which he performed brilliantly and 
without using violence. After All’s death be 
established himself in his stronghold at Istakhr, 
and of all the ofhcials of Ali he defied Mnhwia 
longest. Biisr had to threaten him with the 
murder of his three boys who had been left in 
Basra if he did not appear. He refused, but 
the children were snatched from the executioner 
at the last moment by a counter-order of 
Muhwia, which AhAbakra, after a wild ride to 

' For the character of thi3 family, of the spiteful acocuat of 
Tab , 2,801, and also B. HishSm, #74, 17 Soholion. 
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Kufa and back, managed to gain and to deliver 
just in time ' Mughlra was commissioned to 
seize the treasures of ZiM which were deposited 
in Basra, but, naturally, he could not find them, 
for one Thaqi&te would not peck out the eyes 
of another He interposed, however, to induce 
Ziild to cease his opposition and give in. This 
was in the year 42. Muhwia winked at the fact 
that at the division of the state-moneys of Pars 
which they effected lietween them, he was 
cheated, though he saw through the deceit. 
It was a deal between brothers who after all 
had a mutual understanding, and both profited 
considerably from it. 

Muhwia put the finishing touch to the 
situation by legitimising the sou of Sumaiya 
and recoguLsing him as the son of his own 
fatlier, Abu SuCyan, so as to bind him in this 
way absolutely to himself and to his family. 
It was a great scandal, which Tabari does not 
relate, and dates it only as a supposititious event, 
(2,G9f. Cf 3, 4)77 f ). The other IJmaiyids and 
Muhwia’s own son Yazid were not much edified 
by it and for a considerable time stood in strain- 
ed relations with the bastard, who perhaps was 
not even that The well-known and often-quoted 
satirical verses on his adoption do not originate 

' Tlie story is iniloed a legend, but it does not need to be improyecl 
upon in A. Mullor’e account ( Islam, 1, 337 ), that the sons of ZiSd 
had raised a roholhon in Basia and nroie arreabod for that reason j 
they -were too young for that. 
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from the strolling singer Ibn Mufarrigh, though 
he too was the author of some, but from an 
XJmaiyid, Abdurrahman, the brother of the 
succeeding Khalifa, Mai’whn b, Hakam (2,194) 
Mu&wia bad first assigned KuEa to Zihd as a 
place of residence, where he was under the 
mild supervision of Mughira, who adopted a 
fatherly role towards him, and he frequented 
the latter’s house and paid court to his young wife. 
Then Mutiwia sent for him to Damascus and 
there, apparently, promoted him to be his 
brother. When Ziad returned from there to 
Kufa, Mughira was seized with the apprehension 
that in him (ZiM) he had been rearing his own 
successor, but very soon a commission came 
from Damacus appointing Zihd Stattholder of 
Basra and the provinces of the East belonging 
to it. At the end of Babi II, or the beginning 
of JumM4 I, of the year 46 he came to Basra 
and inducted himself with a celebrated pulpit 
speech in which he started at once upon his 
programme without beating about the bush. 
Hence the speech was called “ the one without 
a preface.” “ Ye are putting relationship before 
religion,” he said; “Ye are excusing and 
sheltering your criminals, and tearing down the 
protecting laws sanctified by Islam. Beware of 
prowling by night , I will kill every one who is 
found at night in the streets. Beware of the 
arbitrary summons pf relationship , I will cut 
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out the tongue of every one who raises the cry- 
Whoever pushes anyone into the water, whoever 
sets fire to another’s house, whoever breaks into 
a house, whoever opens a grave, him will I 
punish for it. I make every family responsible 
for those belonging to it Hatred towards 
myself I do not punish, but only crime. Many 
who are terrified at my coming will be glad of 
my presence, and many who are building their 
hopes upon it will be undeceived. I rule you 
with the authority of God and care for your 
maintenance out of the wealth of God.^ Erom 
you I demand obedience, and ye can demand 
from me justice. In whatsoever I fall short, 
three things there are in which I shall not be 
lacking ; at any time I shall be ready to listen 
to anyone ; I shall pay you your pension at the 
proper time, and I shall not send you to war 
too far away or keep you in the field overlong. 
Do not let yourselves be carried away by your 
hatred and wrath against me ; it would go ill 
with you if ye did. Many heads do I see 
tottering ; let each man see to it that his own 
remains on his shoulders ! ” 

By a few examples of rel^tless severity 
made at the very beginning, he commanded 
their respect, and he succeeded in re-establish- 
ing a security never known before, not only in ■ 
Basra itself but also in the Iranian provinces, 


' “ God" mean 0“ State " in the theooraoy, 
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and even in the Arabian desert, Marvellous 
tales are told of this. Even the Khaw&rij in 
Basra bowed before him Except in name part 
of them were no better than common robbers 
and deserved to be treated as such.^ 

When Mughiva died in A. H 60 or 61 Zi&.d 
got his Stattholdership also, and retained his own 
post at Basra. In Kufa he had to put in order 
the evil inheritance left by Mug-hira. The Shiites 
there, with Hujr b. Adi of Kinda at their head, 
stoned his standing representative, Amr b. 
Huraith, as he was conducting the public service 
in the mosque. He then hastened from Basra to 
interfere. Hujr played into his hands by offer- 
ing armed resistance along with his adherents 
when he was to be arrested, and thereby banning 
himself. ZiM mastered him without much 
difficulty, and when the matter became serious 
the Kufaites themselves helped the representaiive 
of state authority whom they hated, against 
their adherents with whom their sympathies 
lay, and even signed the indictment against the 
imprisoned ringleader. This document was sent 
to the Khalifa at Damascus, and six of them were 
executed for sedition under arms since they 
refused to renounce Ali. But that was not the 
end of the matter. The execution of such 
prominent men affected them deeply. The 
tribes considered it a disgrace that they had not 


Oaawarjg, pp, 24 f. 
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managed to snatch their fellows from the 
authority of the state, and the Shiites regarded 
Hujr and his companions in suffering as 
martyrsd 

Tradition gives a report of some of Zi&d’s 
measures of administration. Tie undertook a 
great rebuilding of the mosque of Kufa (Tab,, 
1, 2192), on uhieh occasion he removed the 
gravel from the floor and replaced it by a solid 
pavement. According to "Balildh., 277, this was 
done so as to prevent the flinging of gravel from 
the hand after the performance of the prostra- 
tions in the service from becoming a custom, 
but one should rather imagine that it was done 
to prevent the critical observations of the pulpit 
speaker from being interrupted by showers of 
stones. Another measure was more important, 
namely the division of the garrison of Knfa into 
four groups, whereby the most different tiihes 
were united in one group, having at their head 
not a tribal chief but a chief elected by the 
government.” In the analogous arrangement 
of the Jlasraites into five groups the tribal 
principle, again, is more apparent. "We may 
perhaps trace a political move in the fact that 
he sent a great number of Kufaite and Basraite 
families to Khurhsau and settled them there 
(Tab , 2, 81 ; 166, BaMh., dlO). 


'■ Shia, pp 66 ff, 
’ Shia, p 88, n. 1 
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He died on Tuesday, 4ith. Ramadan (23rd 
August, 673) aged about 53. As illustrative of his 
character there are two anecdotes which have 
some value. When, in A.H. 38 or 39, he sought 
the protection of the Azd and sounded their 
leader as to whether he would be willing to 
defend liira again, st an attack of the Tamlm, the 
decided answer which he received ^ so delighted 
him because of its naivete that he had the 
greatest difficulty in restraining the laughter 
which at that moment might have been very 
dangerous to him. He told old Mughira’s 
beautiful young wife, whom he liked very much 
and afterwards married, that she might boldly 
show herself before him as a harmless relative, 
for he was actually Mughira’s father, — since one 
of his sons bore the same name as the Stattholder 
of Kufa. vSo he does not seem to have been a 
man of gloomy sternness. But in his capacity of 
regent he allowed no jesting. Still, he was a 
tyrant only according to Arab ideas, which 
regard^any powerful rule as tyranny, especially 
when itusesthe sword against mutinous subjects. 
Asto his manner of dealing witlitheSMa in Kufa 
we have the detailed and exact account of Ahh 
Mikhnaf, wlio was himself of Shiite persuasion, 

* Tab , 1, 3416 From tho Leidon loxi; one cannot make out what 
IS aa-id to be langliable in the deliverance of S.ibira b Shaim&n The 
Oentibo names are there distorted. Tliej may ba improved from S418, 
1, and B, Duraid, 150 j 154 
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His proceedings against them stopped with the 
punishment of a few ringleaders who had taken 
up arms against him. This makes us regard 
with just susinoion occasional vague accounts 
of his barbarous persecution of the Shiites in 
general (Tab., 2, ‘200, 624). In Basra especially 
they had not much to complain of and were 
pretty comfortable. Their chief, Sharik h. A‘war 
al Ilhrithl, hold with Zn\d, and later with his 
son, a position of trust, which shortly before his 
death he basely abused (2,248). The KhawA.rij 
were more dangerous there. They were of 
different species, some of the m ho nourable, pious 
people, and some unscrupulous seceders with 
murderous instincts, hut it was not against the 
feelings of the former, hut against the crimes 
of the latter that Ziad took action. He only 
executed a few agitators and malefactors and did 
not cause wholesale massacres Abd Bilal, the 
most esteemed man among theKhawarij of Basra, 
approved his conduct, while he execrated those 
who disgraced the name of the party by indiscri- 
minate bloodshed Contrary accounts must he 
regarded as calumniations caused by tendency. 

Samura b Jundab figures as the willing 
instrument of Ziad’s alleged cruelty in Basra, 
according to Madaini and his pupil Umar b. 
Shabba. He was the captain of the Slmrta, a 
kind of body-guard, and Zidd is said to have 
greatly reinforced this standing army in order 
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to be able to use it as a basis for bis tyranny. 
But in Kufa he suppressed the rising of the Shia 
not by means of the Shurta, but by calling up 
the tribes themselves As in Fars, so in Iraq 
he contrived to be a match for them without 
extraordinary means. In the evenings, accord- 
ing to old custom, he gathered round him a 
circle of notables, upon whom an honorary salary 
was settled, and in easy conversation deliberated 
with them upon the public concerns. He made 
the chiefs of the tribes responsible for the good 
conduct of their tribesmen, while the jealousy of 
the clans made it possible for him to play them 
ofi against each other Above all he had the 
state-moneys at his disposal, and the control over 
the purse which supplied the pensions He had 
also a Shurta at his disposal, but not out of 
proportion in strength to those of his predeces- 
sors. Besides, every other Statth older had 
command of the same means as he had, only he 
knew how to use them to better purpose He 
possessed all the marks of being a regent by the 
grace of God ; nothing ever miscarried with him. 
The mosque, the forum of Islam, was the chief 
scene of his activity and of his success. He told 
the people what they were thinking and they? 
felt convicted ; he announced his measures toj 
them, and they had no doubt that he would keep 
hiis word. He had the faculty of ruling with 
the tongue, and he knew his Arabs. From of 
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old they had ever a fine perception of, and an 
involuntary respect for, superiority of intellect 
when it expressed itself by insight into the 
hearts and affairs of men, and by decisive action. 
An independent Tamimite noble, H^lritha b, 
Badr, paid the most laudatory testimony in 
verses to the great Wozir,^ That the poet 
Parazdaq h ad the terror of a foolish youth for 
him does not detract from him. 

In Basra, as in Kufa, the simple task which 
had to be performed was the establishment of 
the SuUdn^ i.e., the State, the supremacy of the 
government. In Basra it was necessary to put 
an end to the despotism of the tribes and clans, 
whose first principle, in all oases, was to take 
the side of their clansmen, and even of their 
criminals, not merely against other clans but 
also against the government. Here more than 
anywhere else the clique-system due to blood- 
relationship had gained ground, and this in a 
thickly populated town was bound to have 
consequences far more insupportable than in 
the desert. The regulation of justice and the 
peace of the community through which Muham- 
mad had freed the Arabs from anarchy, were 
' called in question. In Kufa the opposition 
was more tinged with theocracy ; it was directed 
not against the state-supremacy in itself, hut 


'■ 78, 10 , 14G, 15 .4.8 far aa I know ths appollation la first found 
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against the right of the existing, i e. the 
tlmaiyicl, rule. To Zi^d, however, the difference 
mattered little. Having once made his peace 
with the reigning house, he recognised no 
superior other than the one which actually held 
the power, and on this basis he stood for the 
public order and well-being and for the citizens’ 
duty of obedience. Even if, according to the 
prevailing custom, he did not forget himself, 
and laid up for himself large sums of money, 
still he did not use his power solely as a means 
to plunder the provinces entrusted to him for his 
own private ends. He stood above the parties 
and clans, had the conscience to feel thathewas^ 
the official of the state, and was zealous in thej 
performance of the duties thereby incumbent' 
upon him, regardless of the welfare of his 
soul and of the Qoran, in which each read 
the policy that suited him. Further his 
fidelity was acknowledged and requited to his 
sons, of whom IJhaidulMh b, ZiM was the most 
important. 

Other Stattholders in Iraq in Muhwia’s time 
were, according to Abu Ma'shar and Whqidi, the 
following .—over Kiifa, Ahdullhh h. Khaiid h. 
Asld from A.H. 53 ; Dahhalc b Qais al Eihii 
from A.H. 55 , Ahdurrahm&n h. Umm Hakamath 
Thaqafi A.H. 68 ; and Nu‘m4n h. Bashir al- 
Anskrl from A.H. 69. Over Basra Samura h. 
dundah alEaz^rl, A.H. 63 ; AbdulMh b. Amr b, 
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Ghail&,n A.H. SAj and TJbaidullah b. Zi&d from 
A H. 65. Ubaidullah took severer measures 
against the Khawilrij in Basra than his father, 
and even brought upon himself the opposition 
of the more moderate. It is from his time that 
we have the martyr stones of the party.' 

Of the Syrians whom Mmiwia governed 
himself we hear comparatively little. The 
common interest in the government united them 
to him, for Syria was the ruling land, a fact 
which was made evident by its possession of the 
« central exchequer and by the amount of the 
pensions.''^ But internally also it differed from 
Iraq. Kufa and Basra had no other traditions 
but the desert and Islam, Arab armies, 
confusedly mustered from different tribes, were 
cast up thither through war and had settled as 
military colonies They found themselves 
suddenly transferred from primitive conditions 
into culture, and into the centre of a great 
kingdom, and it is not surprising that they did 
not all at once change from Beduin into 
rational citizens of a state. It was into Syria 
also, in consequence of the Islamic conquest, 
that many Arabs now emigrated, especially 
Qaisites into the north of the province. But 


'■ OhaWfirig, pp 25 ff 

* “Mua-ivia moved the chief efcate treasury (from Knfa) to 
Damaaoos, and raised the pay of the Syrians and lowered that of the 
Iraqites." Theoph , A M. 6151, 6162. 
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in the centre tire Kalb and tbe other Qud&^a had 
the majority, along with some tribes reckoned 
as belonging to Azd Sarat, which had made 
their home there for centuries, and had not 
come only through Islam.' The inflnence of 
the Graeco-Aramaic culture, the Christian 
church, and the Boman kingdom under which 
they had come had not failed -to leave traces 
upon them. A regulated state government and 
military and political discipline were not new. 
ideas to them ; they had an old line of princes, 
which they had long obeyed, and they transfer- 
red their wonted obedience to Muhwia as the 
rightful successor of their former dynasty ; the 
right of the Sultan did not require to be 
first beaten into them. They recognised the 
legitimacy of the existing rule of man and 
did not test it by the measure of the Koran and 
the theocracy. They followed their Emir where 
he led them, because they at heart cared just as 
little for Islam as he did. In military affairs 
they showed themselves far superior to all the 
other Arabs, and all the more so because they 
were never out of practice, and were systemat- 
ically trained by the constant wars against 
the Homans. MuAwia was prudent enough to 
keep their right side, although in blood he was 


They boafited that they were not recent moomera into Syria like 
the TJmaiya (Hamlaa, 669, v. 6) 
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more nearly connected with the Qaisites. The 
difference of the tribal groups at that time had 
not yet come to mean a venomous opposition of 
politicel parties. He lived in Damascus in the 
sphere of the Kalb, not far from the residence 
of their former kings. Prom amongst them he 
married a lady of consequence, and intended 
that her son Yazicl should inherit the kingdom 
According to Arab ideas this was a political 
alliance, and so it proved to be All the Kalb- 
ites felt themselve.s, as it ivere, brothers-in-law 
of the Khalifa and uncles of his successor.^ There 
was no question at all of the Arabs in Syria, 
their relations, being made inferior to the con- 
querors who had pressed in. Besides, their 
acceptance of Islam followed very soon and 
was half spontaneous, even though it only meant 
a transition to the victorious standard of Arab- 
ism. It may he presumed that the alliance into 
which Muawia as Stattholder already entered 
with them had also a reflex effect upon his 
standing with the non-Arab Syrians who remain- 
ed Chiistians. Tlie opposition between masters 
and subjects seems not to have been so harsh in 
Syria as it was at first in Iraq, The Muslims 
there did not live apart in colonies founded 
especially for them, but together with the 


‘ N&ila, too, 11708 a Kalhite, ond poESibly the revenge for Uthman 
had the effeofc of driving the Kalb into the ainia of Mudwia. 
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children of the land in the old towns of 
Damascus, Emessa, Qinnesrin, etc They even 
sometimes went shares in the use of a place of 
worship, which then became half church and 
half mosque. The Christian traditions of 
Palestine and Syria (Nhbigha, 1, M', Ahlw.) were 
also held in high esteem by the Muslims ; Syria 
was for them, too, the Holy Land. Muftwia had 
himself proclaimed Khalifa in Terusalem ; after- 
wards he prayed at Golgotha and at the grave 
of St. Mary. Of course one need not draw too 
many conclusions from these facts He showed 
how supercilious and superior he stood in rela- 
tion to dogma when the Jacobites and Maronites 
brought their religious dispute to be decided by 
him. Erom the Jacobites, who were worsted 
in the dispute, be got a fine of 20,000 dinars 
and advised them to be at peace. But he had 
no deep relation to Islam either, and as a poli- 
tician he was tolerant towards liis Christian 
subjects, and earned their grateful sympathies. 
IT uder his rule they felt at least as well-off as 
under the sway of the Homans, as we can. see 
from the feeling of the traditions originating 
from them. Theophanes (A. M. 6170) speaks 
of his orirouSp T£ov xpi'WTi.avwv, which he showed 
by rebuilding for the Edessaites their church 
which had been destroyed by an earthquake. 
One of his most influential counsellors, Sarjfln 
b. Mansflr, whom he also passed on to his 
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successors, was a Christian,^ but it is fictitious 
that he actually made a Chi-istian Stattholder in 
Emessa.'* It is a pity that, instead of becoming 
Khalifa, he did not confine himself to Syria and 
found there a national kingdom which would 
have been more firmly established than the 
“ nationless ” universal rule in the East in 
which the Arabs perished. He may possibly 
have had that idea but have found the execution 
of it impossible, for then he would have had to 
renounce Islam and come over to the church, 
for at that time Islam did not yet tolerate any 
separate kingdoms. 

Eevenge for Uthmfi,n was the title upon 
which Mukwia founded his right of inheritance. 
In what sense he undertook it is plain from the 
fact that to that end he made an alliance with 
Amr h. A.s, who had made the most venomous 
incitations against UthmS,n. Piety was not his 
motive, neither did he follow the traditions of 
his murdered predecessor. He certainly accept- 
ed the general result of the latter’s reign, the 
rule of the Umaiya, hut he did not by any 
means, bestow all the rich offices upon the 
Umaiyids. He made trials of them, to he sure, 

‘ Tab., 2,206 r 228, 239 Tanblh (Babl Geogf. Arab,, Vlll) SOBf , 
312, 111 Theophanea, A 6183, 2fp7ios o tou MoKCoup avjjp 
KwraTos IS first nienfcioiiod under Abdulmalik, of Tab, 2,837* 

« Ya^fibl, 2,365 
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but generally was not long in deposing them. 
Damasous did not become their headquarters, 
but Medina continued to be. This town, 
hitherto the centre-point of the kingdom, found 
itself forced into the reserve, and likewise the 
aristocracy who still continued to live there. 
As a general thing, Mu&.wia left the Stattholder- 
ship itself to the TJraaiyids, but of what 
consequence was Marwftn, formerly the all- 
powerful imperial chancellor of Uthmhn, now 
as Emir of Medina • No wonder that he cast 
envious looks at his cousin of Damascus who 
had so far outstripped him, and that in general 
the relations in Medina frowned upon him 1 
Their sentiments found expression particularly 
in the jealousy against ZiM, as they were afraid 
that Mu§,wia would, through him, strengthen his 
house against the whole family and eventually 
give him the succession. He, on bis part, tried 
to rouse up the different branches of the family 
in Medina against each other, and so to sap 
their strength (Tab., 2, 164). His understanding 
with the Quraish, too, left in general something 
to be desired, He complained, indeed, that it 
was because they had deserted him that he 
passed them over. Moreover, he stood in 
strained relations with the Makhztlm. They had 
long been envious of the Umaiya because by 
them they were pushed out of the first place, 
■^yhioh thejr had taken in Mecca up till the 
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battle of Bail’, aad he gave them in addition a 
special ground for hatred. Abdurrahra&.nj son 
of the great Makhzfimid, Kh&lid b. Walld, and 
himself likewise a deserving and highly-esteemed 
man, held at Emessa, in central Syria, such an 
independent and important position that he 
seemed dangerous to the Khalifa. A Christian 
piiysiciaii poisoned him, it was believed, at the 
instigation of Mu&wia, and one can imagine 
the effect upon the Makhzhm. His relation 
to the spiritual nobility of Islam, to the 
house of the Prophet, and to the families 
of the oldest Companions, as well as to the 
Anslr was naturally one of distrust and > 
enmity. 

His prominent Stattholders in the most 
irapoitant provinces were not Umaiyids, and 
with one exception not even Quraishites. He 
kept a w'atch upon those whom he might need 
and placed them in his service He had the 
faculty of winning over and retaining those 
whom it was expedient for him to have, and 
even of making those w'hom he distrusted work 
for him, — as Amr in Egypt, who felt more like 
his ally than his official (Dinaw , 236). His 
servants and confidants are frequently enumera- 
ted ; ^ they seem to have been mostly homines novi. 
With them as his crvfM^ovXoL he took counsel as 


1 Tab , 1, .1272 , .lasit. 2.1S9 j 197 > 306. Agh., 1, 13 
18 
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'rrpQ}rocTVii^ov\o<i^ \ an example is to be found in 
Tab,, 2, 136 if. They were allowed to presume a 
little witli him, and in fact did so (2, 144; 185) 
Still he did not let the reins slip from bis hands, 
but he knew how to break them ia without 
letting them feel the curb. Eude and passionate 
scenes never affected him ; he bore himself like 
an old Arab Saiyid. God had not granted him 
the gift of personal courage, although he unre- 
mittingly sent his Syrians into the field against 
the Eomans, but in all the greater degree 
did he possess other qualities of the Saiyid, 
the prudent mildness by which he disarmed and 
shamed the opposition, slowness to anger, and 
the most absolute self-command. As a pattern 
of these qualities he figures in innumerable 
stories, along with the Tamlmite Ahn^if, his 
contemporary, whom he highly esteemed He 
was essentially a diplomat and politiciaiij allow^- 
ing matters to ripen of tiiemselves, and only 
now and then assisting their progress, it might 
he by the use of a little poison. He made no 
denial of his hourtjeois origin. He disliked to 
have recourse to compulsion, and he did not so 


i \ i t I / I 

‘ Mauias Koi Of ffu/ijSovXoi avrou, Iheoph*, A.M 6169, Moutw o ruv 

<“ I 

^apaKijvtay Trptoroffv^^ovXoSj A M 6l7l Lnter on this dcBignation 
was tiansmitted, after ifc had long lost its piopiiefcy, evati to 
the Abbasid Khahfaa, In A. M 6165 appears a stiange title, 
* 1 * 

0 8«vt»/>oS aStKpoj The major-domns pf the King of the Nabataei 
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much conquer Iraq as buy its submission. If 
he ooulJ reach his goal by means of money, he 
spent it lavishly, but be never spent it in vain, 
and it amused him to disappoint those wlio 
were counting upon his indiscriminate liberal- 
ity, or thought they could cheat him One of 
the oldest traditionists, Sha'lii, heard it told of 
him that he was the most amiable companiorq 
hilt bis secret thoughts could never he distin- 
guished from what he said openly. When listen- 
ing to any one he would lean back, cross his 
legs and half-shut oue eye. lu spite of his 
corpulence he seemed to the Arabs on public 
oooasious to commaud reverence when he had 
assumed his black turban and daubed his eyes 
with antimony. According to W&qidi, he died 
on Thursday in the middle of Rajab, 60, which 
would be Thursday, 18th 'ipril, 630. Accord- 
ing to Elias Nisibenus, the accession of his 
successor took place on Friday, 16th Rajab, 
but according to Abb Mikhnaf (2,216) on the 
1st Rajab. Abft Ma'shar gives the length of his 
reign as 19 years and three months : Wfbqidi 
adds on 27 days more. He was buried beside 
the small gate of Damascus and his grave, 
over which there stood a building, was visited 


was called hia biother and certain high offiomle of the Seteiioidg were 
called their cousins If thora were more than one such brother, then 
there might arise a rank-succession. 
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for centuries. Access to it was given on 
Mondays and Thursdays.^ 

2. The change of government threatened 
to cause difficulties, as it always did, hut unlike 
his predecessors, Mu&,wia tried to settle them 
in advance. As the only hold he had over 
the prominent Arabs was the homage which 
they in person paid to him m person, he wanted, 
during his life-time, to yoke them with the 
same obligation towards his son Yazid, as his 
successor, but they, naturally without regard 
to the Syrians, had hoped to shake off this 
yoke at his death. They pretended he was com- 
mitting an unheard-of innovation m wishing to 
introduce a succesaion from father to son, such 
as existed with the Sasaiiids and the Byzantines 
According to Arab law the ruling power certain- 
ly was passed on as an inheritance within one 
tribe or clan, but not directly within one house 
from father to son ; according to Islam it was 
not a human possession at all to which men 
could assert their right as heirs, but in spite of 
that the excitement was out of proportion to 
the reason alleged for it.* The privilege of the 
Emir to arrange the succession before his death, 
held, and even if the son had no right to it, still 


' MasAdl, 6, 14 'I'he poet Knmait fled from the wrath o£ the 
Khalrfa HiahSm to the glare of Mu8.wia (Agh , 15, 116 j 117 , 131 ) 

’ The veisBB m Masilclt, 6, 71 recall those of Hufcaia against Abfl 
Bakr. 
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h6 was in no way debarred from ib, only, there 
apparently had never been a paying of homage 
in advance. Bat they were at the beginnings, 
and there was no tradition at all in legard to 
this, and no rule of succession. 

The common account oE Muhvvia’s proce- 
dure which appears in the version of Weil 
and A. Muller, runs in B. A.thir as follows, — 
the first movement to gain the succession for 
Yazid was made hy Mughlra, precisely with 
the malicious intention of enticing Miihwia into 
a trap. He was commissioned to pave the way 
in Kufa, and soon after there appeared in 
Damascus deputies from Kufa, whom he 
had won over by a small bribe, to urge the pay- 
ing of homage to Yaztd. But Mnfiwia was 
cautious, and first enquired of Zihd in Basra. 
The latter was persuaded by Ubaid b. Ka‘b 
auNumairi to mahe no opposition, but advised 
Tazld, out of regard for public opinion to 
moderate a little his ■penchant for heathen 
sport, — an advice which was well received and 
also followed. But it was not till after Zifld’s 
death that Mnawia openly came forward with 
his design. Eirst he examined the ground m 
Medina, the old capital, which was still regarded 
as the proper place for homage-payuig, be- 
cause there dwelt the grandees of Islam, by 
whom it was most desirable that it should be 
rendered. The men of Medina approved of 
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his idea of providing for the succession, but 
when he let it be known to them through 
Marwkn that he had chosen his son as successor, 
there were disorderly scenes in tlie mosque. 
Protests were made, in particular, by the sons 
of the most prominent Companions, Husain b. 
All, AbduMh b, Umar, Abdurrahman b. Abh- 
bakr, and AbduU&h b Ziibair, but Mu^wia did 
not care. He sent for men of consequence 
from all the provincial capitals to come to 
Damascus, and delivered an oration before them 
about the rights of rulers and the duty of 
subjects in general, and about Yazid’s good 
qualities m particular. Dahh^k b. Qais alPihrl 
and other speakers appointed for the purpose 
applauded him, and drew the conclusion vrhich 
lie refrained from by demanding homage for 
Yazid. Ahuaf of Basra alone voiced far-sighted 
scruples, hut their effect was paralysed by gold, 
and Yazld received the homage of the depu- 
tations. Now only the Hij&z remamed. Thither 
Mu^wia went in person with 1,000 horsemen. 
On reaching Medina he began by giving so 
great olfeuce to the above-mentioned import- 
ant objectors, whose homage was specially 
desirable, that they fled to Mecca. He marched 
there after them and next tried to win them 
over by exceptional friendliness. Not till the 
very end, when he was about to set out on his 
return home, did he divulge his wishes. He 
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tried to explain to them that he was not de- 
manding much from them, that Yazid woald be 
ruler only in name, and that, under his name, it 
would, m fact, be they who would have the 
real usufruct of the government For a long 
time they were silent, and at last Ibn 
Zubair spoke and in the name of all lepu- 
diated the suggestion of the Khalifa. Thereupon 
he said : “ At other times, when I speak in the 
pulpit, I permit everyone to say against my 
speech what he will ; but him who contradicts 
me to-day a sword shall silence," and imme- 
diately in their hearing he gave the correspond- 
ing command to his servants. Then he entered 
the mosque of Mecca and declared : “ These 
four men, without whom no decision about 
the succession can be made, have paid homage 
to Yazid ; so do ye also pay homage I ” There- 
upon all did so, and the four keeping silence 
from fear, thus acquiesced in the falsehood. 
Muftwia made his way back by Medina and 
there also received the homage for Yazid. 

This is a clever piece of composition. 
Maddiui also relates that Mughira set on foot 
the idea of the homage to Yazid, and Zifld, upon 
the persuasion of Ubaid b. Ka‘b, did not oppose 
it. In Tab., 2,173 ff. it is put in the same 
year as with B. Athlr. On the other hand there 
is nothing in Tabari about a summoning of 
delegates from all the provinces to Mu&wia 
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for the paying of homage to Yazld ; he mentions 
(2,196) only one deputation which came from 
Basra to pay homage, under the leadership of 
Ubaidulllth b. Ziki, hut docs not place it 
until the year 60, in which Muhwia died, 
This deputation from Basra is afterwards general- 
ised and antedated. A transition to it is found 
already in MasMb' In the old tradition (and 
also in Masfldl) the fact of greatest interest iti 
which Ibn Athlr’s narrative culminates, — 
namely, the drastic personal interference of 
Mnflwia in the Hijitz, is quite unknown. Only 
in Tab., 2,175 (MadMnl) it says that after 
ZAd’s death Muhwia read aloud a document the 
purport of which was that in case of his death 
he appointed Yazid as his successor, and that all 
agreed to it except five men.^ The place, 
presumably Damascus, is not mentioned, and 
even the time is not precisely stated, for “ after 
Zihd’s death ” is only a formula of transition, 
Purther, it says in Tabari, 2,196 that in the year 
60 Muawia received the homage for Yazid from 
the deputies from Basra, and ordered certain 
measures to he taken after his death against the 
recalcitrant Qnraishites. According to ‘Awhna, 
he charged Dahhi\k h. Qais al-Pihri and Muslim 

' 6,69 But tliera the dabe 13 Bob till A. H. 60 Poi Ant&i load 
AiHsAi 

* Ibn AbbS,3 13 addecl as the fifth, as ha of oonrse could not 
possibly be left out, Madainf is a loyal adheraat of the blessed dynasty 
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b Uqba alMurri with the execution of these 
measures, as Yazid was absent. We may thus 
take it that Mu&,wia had his plan m his mind a 
considerable time and tovrards the end of his 
life tried to carry it through, hut in vain as far 
as concerned the persons whose assent was the 
most important, because according to Islamic 
ideas it was they who had the nearest claims to 
the Khalifate. There is no mention of any more 
than this. It seems not in keeping with the 
character of the old man that he should have 
put himself at the head of 1,000 horsemen in 
time of peace in order first to hustle the four 
Quraishites in the Hij^z, then to pamper them, 
and lastly to force them and yet, after all, to 
make nothing of it, for those who were chiefly 
concerned certainly did not take the oath. That 
he rode into Mecca with an armed force, and 
there, and not lu Medina, bad the chief act of 
homage performed is extremely unlikely, and 
the dramatic speeches and scenes with which the 
narrative is adorned do not add to its credi- 
bility. The whole thing seems to be a forecast 
shadow of the events at the beginning of Yazid’s 
reign, to which we now proceed. 

After Yazid had entered upon the govern- 
ment on the 1st Rajah, 60,— so Abb Mikhnaf 
relates in Tabari, 2,216 fi.— he informed the 
Stattholder of Medina, Walid b. Utba b. Sufyfiu, 
by letter of his father’s death, adding upon a 
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leaf no larger than a mouse’s ear the command 
that he was to compel homage from Husain, 
Ibn Umar and Ibn Zubair, — these three only 
are named. Walid took council with Marwhn 
although he was not on very good terms with 
him, and the latter recommended him to arrest 
at least Husain and Ibn Zubair at once, before 
they should hear of the death of Mu^wia. But 
Walid did not do so immediately, and the two 
managed to escape to Mecca at the end of 
Bajab, 60 (beginning of May, 680). Ibn Umar 
was not considered dangerous ; it was said of 
him that he would only accept the Khalifate if 
it were presented to him on a salver, Moreover, 
according to W^idi, 2,222 f., he was at that 
time not in Medina at all, and when he returned 
he paid homage after he had learnt that every- 
body else was doing so. Ibn Abb&.s did like- 
wise; it was the standpoint of the correct 
Catholicism. Walid was, of course, soon deposed, 
and in his stead there came another Umaiyid 
‘Amr b. Said b. As, who till then had been in 
Mecca. According to W^idi this happened 
in Ramadan, 60 ; in other accounts not till 
Bhulqada (Tab., 2,226). 

Husain let himself be lured out of his retreat 
in Mecca. He was besieged by the Kufaites 
begging him to come to them and accept their 
homage. Their first messages reached him on 
the 10th Bamadfin, and he sent his cousin 
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Muslim b. Aqll on in advance to prepare the 
way for him. The latter found many adherents 
in Kufa, hut finding himself compelled to make 
a premature attack upon the newly-elected 
Stattholder Uhaidull&h b Zi&,d, he was left by 
them in the lurch and came to a lamentable end 
on the 8th or 9th Dhulhijja. At the same 
time, on the 8th Dhulhijja, Husain with his 
followers left Mecca, encouraged by Muslim’s 
first favourable report. He learned, it is true, 
on the way about the latter’s sad'death, but 
either could not or would not turn back, and 
fell in battle ’against Hufaite troops at Karbala 
on the Euphrates on the lOth Muharram, 61 
(10th October, 680). The attempt at revolution 
flickered miserably out, but the martyrdom of 
Husain had a great ideal significance and a deep 
after-effect upon the Shia.^ 

Ihn Zabair proved far more dangerous than 
Husain. '!'he former was glad to be rid of the 
rival whom he could not attack. Yazld was chary 
of attacking him in earnest because be kept in 
biding in the holy city of Mecca where fighting 
and bloodshed were banned, but the reports of his 
conduct towards him are inadequate and varying. 

Concerning the year 61 (beginning on 1st 
October, 680) in which Amr b Said was Statt- 
holder of Medina,"- Abff Mikhnaf in Tab., 2,395 fl., 

' Shia, par 2, pp 61-71 

* The aocounta of .A bil Mikhnaf, whose chronology in not by ahy 
means bis strong point, cannot bavo more woight than, the hxed dates 
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relates the following. Ibn Zubair used the fall 
of Husain to over-reach the Kufaites as well as 
the government and also, in secret, Taztd. His 
adherents insisted that he should have homage 
paid to him, but he permitted that only in 
secret ; in public he figured as the fugitive in 
the temple. When Tazid heard of his doings 
he vowed he would throw him into chains, but 
on second thoughts sent him a silver chain to 
put on When the eouriei' passed through 
Medina with it, Mar w4u quoted a verse to show 
that to accept the chain was a humiliation. Ibn 
Zubair heard of this and refused the chain. 
His importance in Mecca increased ; even the 
people of Medina wrote to him, and after 
Husain’s death he was regarded as the next 
claimant to the ruling power. 

According to a tradition traced back to 
Zuhri in Tab., 2,397 f., the chain w'hich was 
composed of silver coins strung together, was 
delivered hy four messengers, amongst whom 
were Ibn ‘Id^b and Mas'ada. Upon their 
father’s orders, Marwhn’s sons, Ahdulmalik and 
Abdulazlz went with them from Medina to 
Mecca and recited verses before Ibn Zubair 
which were to warn him not to comply. He 
understood, and being fore-warned answered 
with corresponding verses. 

of WSqidt, 2,223 ff fliOcl Abll Ma^ahar, 2,395 Quatrora^re la nghfe in 
diffenng from Weil (1,S26) All the aame, Amv b Said may not have 
immedwtely followed WoUd b Utba (Dlnaw , 243, 2, 3) 
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The two messengers mentioned here appear 
also in Agh., 1,12, in an account of Wahb b. 
Jarir. We may thus conclude that the same 
event is in question although it is related quite 
differently, and the silver chain, in particular, 
IS not mentioned at all. Yazld sent Nu'man b. 
Bashir al-Ansari to Ibn Zubair with ten other 
men whose names are given ^ Nu'mhn was to 
deal liberally with Ibn Zubair separately. Ibn 
Tdhh was annoyed at this collusion of the 
Anshrite and the Muhajirite,^ and said to Ibn 
Zubair that Nu'man w'as indeed their leader, 
but that he had no special commission but only 
the same one that they all had, Ibn Zubair 
replied ; “ What have I to do with thee ? I am 
but a dove of the doves of the sanctuary ; wilt 
thou kill such a dove ? ” Thereupon the other 
bent his bow and aimed at a dove, saying to it : 
“ Dove, does Yazid drink wine ? Say ‘ Yes,’ and 
I will shoot I ” And turning to Ibn Zubair he 
continued . “ By God, if you do not pay homage, 
the horsemen of the Ash'ar will appear, and pay 
no heed to the holiness of the place , not 
through them is it desecrated, but through 
him who uses it as a cover for his sedition.” 
The story with the dove in it has not been 


^ In 12, 5 read alJudh&mi and as3ak‘iini for and abSalUli 

* He himself and the others tvero simple Arabs of Bedouin tribes, 
Ansar and Miih^jira, the old inhabitants and the Quraisbite emigrants 
in Medina, are the two classes of the Islamic nobility 
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without its effect upon modem historians. It 
is, however, an anecdote, and the motive is 
repeated in another form in Tab,, 2,430.^ Even 
the great number of names mentioned offers no 
guarantee ; in particular, the name of the leader 
of the mission seems to be false. Barely a year 
before, JN'u'man was sent to Mecca by the 
Khalifa on the same mission as he had to dis- 
charge in Medina a year later, hut if one must 
choose, the preference should be given to the 
tradition of Abu Mihhnaf (2,404) that the 
Ansarite was sent to Medina to the Anshr. 

The series may be concluded by 'W'dqidi’s 
version. Ir comes, in Tabari, 2,223 ff., under the 
year 60, but before Husain’s death in the 
beginning of 61 Ibn Zubair had not put in an 
appearance. After Yazld had spent his patience 
in repeated negotiations, he vowed he would 
not rest till Ibn Zubair stood before him in 
chains, and when the latter actually obstructed 
the Emir of Mecca in the leading of the service, 
he ordered the Sfcattholder of Medina, Amr b. 
Said, to send an army against him, headed, at 
his own wish, by a hostile brother of Ibn Zubair, 
Amr by name. After Amr with hia somewhat 
mixed troop had pushed his way without 

' Tlie Syrian Husain had been having a conference with Ibn 
Zubair m the sauotnary, and when the cloves flew near hia horse he 
took care that it should not trample on one of them Then said Ibn 
Zubair, “Thou ait unwilling to harm a love, but art willing enough 
to slay Muslims ’’ 
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opposition up to Mecca and had entered it, 
he spoke to his brother saying he was to 
appear before the Khabfa with a silver 
chain round his neck, which he might 
wear underneath his clothes, that the Khalifa’s 
oath might be fulfilled. Ibn Zubair did not 
accede, but suddenly caused Amr’s bodyguard 
to be surprised, then seized Amr himself as well 
and caused him to be cruelly put to death in 
the prison of ‘Arim. The ill-fated expedition of 
Amr is authenticated by Agh , 13,39 f., and by 
the verses communicated there, and is doubtless 
historical. But the introduction of the silver 
chain is not an episode which fits in there ; it is 
only artificially placed in this connection and 
rather belongs to the attempts at a peaceable 
agreement which preceded the violent passages. 
In this the other traditionists will be right as 
against W^idi. 

Towards the end of 61 Amr b. Said was 
deposed from Medina in consequence of an 
intrigue in the heart of the Umaiyid family. 
He went to Damascus and justified himself 
before the Khalifa, and in his place his predeces- 
sor IJtba h. Walid returned. According to 
unanimous tradition he led the Hajj of the 
year 61 and remained in of&ce during the year 
62, for the greater part of the year at least. 
According to AhA Mikhnaf in Tab., 2,402, Ihn 
Zubair, by the sending of a letter, contrived that 
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instead of him Uthman b. Muhammad b, Abi 
Sufy&.u was installed, a young man, inexperienced 
and conceited. According to Tab., 2,405, and 
apparently also to Abd Mikhnaf (401 f.) he did 
not enter upon office till after the Hajj of 
62, but according to 399,18 that seems to be 
disputed. In any case the change took place at 
the end of 62 or the beginning of 63. 

The year 63 (which begins 10th September, 
682) is, unlike the two preceding years, full of 
the most important events. As Abd Mikhnaf 
relates,^ the new Stattholder sent a deputation 
from Medina to Yazid, men of standing from 
the Ans^r as well as from the Muhdjira. They 
were influential leaders of public opinion, which 
in Medina was certainly not decisively in favour 
of Ibn Zuhair, but at any rate was anti-TJmaiyid, 
He hoped that Yazid would use the eonvinci ig 
power of money to win them over. Yazid did 
give them rich presents,® but that did not deter 
them, on their return, from relating the most 
terrible things of him, — that he amused himself 
with hunting-hounds,® sought out the worst 
company, drank wine to the accompaniment of 
music and song : in short, he had no religion. 
It is a mistake that the deputation consisted 

^ In Tftb., 2,402f Wahb b Jarti (2,422 f ) lia*? a parallal Salad 
very vagaely, mss , “ after Muawia’a death ” 

’ Tab , 2, 419 f difters 

’ Agb , 20, 106 says "apes," 
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only of Ans&r and of contemporaries of Muham- 
mad. A. Muller (1,367) speaks of queer old 
fellows of the company of the Prophet who 
were utter strangers to Yazid. He forms notions 
of his own about them and the Khalifa, who was 
naturally quite an fait with everything in 
Medina, the foremost town of Islam, and like 
all Arabs of high position knew personally a 
very large number of people. Abh Mikhnaf 
tells of one more last attempt made by Yazid 
to conciliate the minds in Medina. He would 
not willingly use force against the town because 
it was the seat of his own tribe, so he sent 
thither the best-qualified apostle of peace, 
Nu‘mfla h. Bashir, who, however, to his grief, 
preached to deaf ears 

The prelude to the revolt of the people of 
Medina was, according to Agh , 1, 13 (Mad&ini) 
a dramatic scene in the mosque. Seized by 
a sudden fury, they renounced their obedience 
to Yazid by each taking oil his mantle, turban 
or shoe, — the customary token of the dissolution 
of relations, — and throwing it before him, so that 
soon a great heap of them lay on the ground. 
Nothing of this is in Tabari. Ahfi AJikhnaf 
(2,105 ff.) marks the beginning of the rising by 
the fact that the people of Medina did homage 
to Abdullah b. Hanzaia as their leader, in the 
struggle against Yazid and the TJmaiyid rule. 
Ibn Hanzaia had taken part in the deputation 
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to Damascus ; he was an Ana&,vite, celebrated 
from his birth as the posthumous son of the 
martyr of Uhud who was washed by the angels. 
The next act of the rebels was to attack the 
TJmaiyids in Medina. To the number of 1,000 
men they fled to the quarter of Marwhn, the 
oldest and most esteemed head of the family, 
Marwfm sent word of their plight to the Khalifa ; 
‘‘We are being pelted with berries and have no 
good water to drink. Help ! Help I ” Although 
he made light of the lamentation, YaMd decided 
to send an army at once. Ainr h. Said was to 
lead it, hut as he had no wish to spill the blood 
of the Quraish (of Medina) on the open field 
he suggested that the command he given to a 
non-Qnraishite, whereupon Yazid turned to an 
old and trusty servant of his father, Muslim 
b, Uqba alMuril. His opinion was that 1,000 
men who could not defend themselves for a 
while were not worth helping, but was ready to 
go all the same, since Yaztd explained that he 
could not leave his relations in difficulties. 
Troops were now recruited, and for the full pay, 
with an additional sum of 100 dinars to be paid 
down at once, 12,000 Syrians were mustered,^ 
Meanwhile those besieged in Medina had 
obtained a free retreat and had set out for 
Syria, hut Marw^n’s wife had gone to Taif under 

^ They were indeed, as uanal, mostly Kalbitea , the leader of the 
Qais, ZuEai h H^nth, fought against them on the side of Ibn Znbair 
C/, besides Chawang, p 6'1, ' 
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the protection of the one son of Husain who 
had been saved at Karbala, and who belonged 
to the few Quraishites who had not taken part 
in the rising. Muslim, on his march to Medina, 
met the fleeing Uraaiyid.s in W^dilqurd. He 
was furious against them as it was, and was not 
sorry now to make short work of their chiefs, 
because they, being bound by an oath, would 
give him no answer to his questions. Fortu- 
nately Ahdulmalilc, the son of Marwfln, managed 
to avert his anger ; he was delighted by Abdul- 
malik’s expert counsels and followed them. In 
Dhulhij]a, 63, he reached Medina and encamped 
in the Harra to the N. E. of the town. He gave 
the insurgents three days’ time for reflection, say- 
ing that he wished to be able to withdraw from 
them and set out against the hypocrites in Mecca, 
for he was unwilling to shed their blood, as they 
were the roots (of Islam and the kingdom) 
Even after the time of grace had elapsed he 
made still another attempt with fair words, 
which were answered by abuse. The people of 
Medina had protected the exposed north corner 
of their town hy a rampart and ditch. Their 
army consisted of four groups, commanded by 
two Quraishites, an Aslijahte and the Ans&rite 
Ibti Haiizala, who at the same time had the 
supreme command. 

From this point onwards Abh Mikhnaf’s 
report inTahaiiis complemented hy traditions of 
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‘Aw&,na and others, which do not always 
alfcosether asji’ee with it. The men of Medina 
marched against the Syrians on the Harra and 
pressed on to the station of Muslim himself, who 
according to one account was seated on 
horseback ; according to another he was borne 
in a Utter. But dually they were overcome, 
and a great number of noble Ansarites and 
Quraisbites fell, amongst them Ibn Hanzala 
with eight sons. The defeat, according to Wahh 
b. Jarir (Tab., 2,423) and Samhddi {Shitzen, 
4.20) was decided by the treason of the Band 
Hdritha, through whose quarter a Syrian division 
penetrated into the town and attacked the 
defenders m the rear. Wdqidi gives as the 
date (2,422) Wednesday, 26th or 27th Dhnl- 
hijja, 63 = Wed., 28th August, 683. The town 
of the Prophet was for three days given up to 
the Syrian warriors and they revelled there to 
their hearts’ content. So say Ahu Mikhnaf 
(2,418) and SamhAdi, but ‘Awdua differs. 
According to him on the day after the battle 
Muslim compelled the prominent people of 
Medina to do homage in Qub^, and on this 
occasion executed some ring-leaders, inoludiug, 
notwithstanding the protest of Marwfin, a few 
Quraisbites and also the Ashja'ite Ma'qil b. 
SinS-n.^ This orderly behaviour on the day 

^ Ha'iiil was, like him, from Ghataf^vn, and had a long-atanding 
frianaship with him, hut ho was angered against him Thou mefctest 
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after the battle does not agree with the three 
days’ ravaging of the town. It is hardly to be 
confirmed by the thousand illegitimate children 
who, according to Samhudi, were said to be born 
in consequence. Wahb b Jarir (4i23, 15f.) 
makes no mention of it either 

After mastering Medina, Muslim proceeded 
to Mecca, but only got as far as Mushallal, 
where he died with a calm conscience, convinced 
that he had done a work well-pleasing to God. 
He made over his property not to his sons but 
to his tribe and his wife. The command he left, 
much against his will, to the Sakfinite Husain 
b Numair, because the Khalifa had so ordained 
it. He impressed upon him never to lend an 
ear to a Quraishite. ‘Awliiia’s report in Tabari, 
2,4i24 ff., agrees with Abfi Mikhnaf’s as far as it, 
goes. Abfi Mikhnaf puts the death of Muslim 
at the end of Muliarram, 64, but according to 
‘Awfina and Wftqidi, Husain was already 
encamped before Mecca in Muharram. 

The statements of the later Avriters are in 
strange contrast with the picture here sketched 
of Muslim b. IJqba. “ Perhaps there w'as 


me m Tiberias when thou onmest back from Yn7id, and saiflsb, ‘Wo 
have been bravolhnp; a whole month and now have come back empty- 
handed , when we get home we will renounco this Viiokcd man and 
do homog© to ouB of the soun of the Jluhajiia ^ What have Ghatafan 
and Ashja* to do with the choosinef and deposing of Khalifas' I have 
sworn, if I meet thee m war and have the power, to cut off thy head 
The /ftna ..tntu 420, 3 does nob deserve a question-mark. 
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no one who represented the old time and the 
heathen principle so much as he did. In him 
there was not even a vestige of Muhammadan 
faith, nothing of all that was sacred to the 
Muslims was sacred to him. He held all the 
more firmly to heathen superstition, believing in 
the prophetic dreams, in the mysterious words 
which issued from the Gharqad-bushes, as was 
seen when be offered his services to Yazld. He 
told him that through lam alone could Medina 
he brought to subjection, for he had heard in a 
dream the voice from a Gharqad-bush say, 
'through Muslim.’” Thus Dozy {Eistoire des 
Mthsulmans d’JEspagne, 1, 97 f,), and similarly A. 
Muller, 1,367 : “ Muslim b. Uqba was inspired by 
the same hatred towards Islam, especially against 
the orthodox, as had made Shamir the destroyer 
of Husain. Old and ill as he was, the welcome 
prospect of the long but vainly sought chastise- 
ment of these deadly foes of the whole heathen 
system reinvigorated him for a while. In case 
he did not live to see the end of the campaign, 
there was sent with him as his successor, Husain 
b. Humair, who shortly before had been Ubaidul- 
Ihh’s right hand in Kiifa,^ and who felt for the 
mosque of the Prophet and for the Ka'ba about 
the same respect as for two empty shells.” 


* Here the Syrian Husain b Nninair aa Saicflnl is confnaeil with tbe 
Kafaite Husain b Tamtm at Tamtnil, and thereby the acooQnt of tho 
former is still more heavily ohaiged, For Shamir, c/, Shia, p. 70, 
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Because of the Gharqad-busb, wbieh accord- 
ing to Agb., Ijl^) he perhaps did not really 
consult, but only saw in a dreana,^ Muslim b. 
Uqba has become a heathen incarnate. Inspired 
by deep hatred of the people of Medina, he 
in spite of age and sickness, eagerly sought and 
seized the opportunity to massacre them, '['he 
old tradition knows nothing of all this Accord- 
ing to Tabari, 2 , 4125 , he testified on his death-bed 
that what he laid most value upon was faith in 
Allkli and His Messenger. He was not eager 
for the task which Yaztd entrusted him with ; 
he was not even very willing to undertake it. 
He had no wish to wreak his vengeance upon 
the town of the Prophet, but tried to spare it 
up to the very last moment. It is even doubtful 
whether he decreed a three-days’ pillage after 
the victory. He compelled it to do homage, hut 
not in an unusually disgraceful manner.® He 
was a faithful servant to his master and subdued 
the rebels for him. “What has Ghataf&n to do 
with the question as to who is the rightful 
Khalifa ? ” He was glad that for him as a 
Ghatafanite the question did not exist, and he 
left political aspirations to the strivers and in- 
triguers who were lurking m both the holy towns. 
His opinion was that they misused the sanctuary 
and so cancelled its power of inviolability, 


' IS analogons. Tab,, 2, 829, 16 

“ As Doiy, 1, 107 takes it Of, on the other hand Tab , 11, lilS, 18. 
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and he acted aeeordingly with the decision of 
conviction As time went on, the more shocking 
was the sacrilege on hia part considered, and 
thus he became the heathen scarecrow which 
Dozy and Muller make him out to be. 

Dozy, 1,108, spins the thread which he started 
at the Gharqad-bush still further, “The Syrian 
Arabs had settled their account with the sons 
of the fanatic sectaries who had deluged Arabia 
with the blood of their fathers. The old nobility 
had annihilated the new. Yazid, as representa- 
tive of the old aristocracy of Mecca, had avenged 
the murder of the Khalifa Uthmhn as well as the 
defeat which his grandfather, Abh Sufyhn, had 
suffered at the hands of the people of Medina 
under Muhammad’s standard. The reaction of 
the heathen principle against the Muslim was 
cruel and relentless. The Anshr never recover- 
ed from this blow, their strength was broken 
for ever. Their almost desolate town was for a 
time given up to the dogs, and the country to 
the wild beasts, for most of the inhabitants 
sought a new home for themselves far afield, and 
went to the African army. The others were 
much to be pitied, for the Umaiyids took every 
opportunity of letting them feel their hatred and 
their scorn, of mortifying them and making their 
lives a burden ” Muller, 1,368 f., adapts himself 
to these conceptions, which are altogether 
distorted and for the most part quite erroneous. 
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Medina had suffered its worst blow when, the 
old lawful Khalifats ceased with the murder of 
Uthm^n and the new one was transferred to the 
provinces ; the present blow did not bring about 
any essential changes. Medina did not become 
desolate, the expelled Uinaiyids soon returned, 
to be again expelled later on. It remained, as 
before, a gay town, the seat not merely of pious 
tradition, but also of the most eminent and refined 
Arab society, and therefore preferred by those 
who wanted to retire from business and live at 
ease, the rendez-mus of singers, musicians and 
parasites. All the pertinent articles of the Kitdb 
al-Aghdni give proofs of this. The one about Ahfi 
Qatifa and that about Ash'ab are perhaps speci- 
ally to be noted, and above all the one about 
Sukaina, the wanton and witty great-grand- 
daughter of the Prophet Besides, the represen- 
tation is misleading, as if the Ans^r only were 
severely aSected by the consequences of the 
battle on the Harra The Ans&.r must not he 
simply identified with the people of Medina. 
Medina had long ceased to be their town. They 
dwelt there together with the Muh&,jira, who 
were equal to them in numbers and superior 
in strength. Amongst the latter the Quraish 
took first place ; since the year 8 they had 
immigrated in great crowds, and the capital of 
the kingdom became their real home. They 
took part in the rising against Yazld just as 
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well as the Ana^r. The distinction between 
Islamic and pre-Islamic nobility which certainly 
existed among them was not taken much into 
consideration. Yazld had not a pai'ty among 
them at all. He was not the representative of 
their old aristocracy even although he belonged 
to it, and in the Hij^z they turned completely 
against him as they had already done against 
his father. The eminent Makhzdm, for example, 
were thorough-going Zubairites. Even the 
TJmaiyids of Medina were not on the best of 
terms with Yazld ; they did not want to fall 
out with the rebels and they coquetted with 
Ibn Zubair, and Muslim b. Hqba had reason 
enough to be angry with them, Yazld had only 
the Syrians on his side, and from them he raised 
an army of a few thousand men, hut for an 
unusually high pay. Just as he himself was 
not filled with a desire for vengeance against 
the rebels, but rather sought to win them over 
by kindness and showed them great leniency, 
so his Syrians were not burning for battle 
either. They would have been surprised to 
learn that it was their deep hatred “ towards 
the fanatic sectaries who had flooded Arabia 
with the blood of their fathers” which had 
provoked them to take up arms. If this was 
the reason, the Iraqites who sprang from the 
Ahl arRidda would have been far more justified 
in hatred of the men of Medina; or was it 
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indeed the ease that the Syrians, perhaps the 
Kalb, had suffered most f Dozy rather gives 
rein to his fancy and rhetoric, and by so doing 
has also confused the minds of his successors. 
The plain fact is that the vSyrian Arabs, like 
all the rest, had had to adapt themselves to 
Islam, which was indeed far less a matter of 
a religious change than of a political one. 
Even thus the transition might perhaps have 
been at first unpleasant to them, but that was 
soon got over for tliey derived the greatest 
advantages from it. Islam allowed them to 
participate in its government and laid the world 
at their feet • without Islam they would never 
have reached the position they now assumed. 
Thus they could not always continue to feel 
deeply embittered against those who had helped 
them to their present prosperity. Least of all 
can we speak of their deep hatred against the 
“ orthodox,” as A. Muller calls the people of 
Medina. In the teaching of the faith and the 
law and in the customs of public and private 
worship they were absolutely at one with the 
people of Medina, who certainly applied them- 
selves more zealously to religious duties and 
especially spoke more about them, but in 
general were far from being dismal old fellows 
and fanatical sectaries. The modern expression 
" Orthodox ” may lead to a very perverted 
conception of the relations of the hostile parties. 
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According to our non-theocratic ideas, the cou' 
trast was simply a political one, dealing with 
the question, — who had the right to the Khali- 
fate ? The members of the Islamic nobility, the 
sons of the six oldest and most prominent Com- 
panions of the Prophet, like Husain and Ibn 
Zubair, claimed it for themselves and had also 
public opinion and the majority of the Quraish 
on their side. Even the Ansflr, just as at the 
mutiny against Uthrakn, must have worked 
for them, from the point of view that it was a 
question of winning back for the old capital 
of the kingdom the dominating position which 
it had lost. There are clues which show that 
the rising in Medina was instigated by Ibn 
Zubair, and Muslim b. Uqba thought it was. 
The SufyAnids in Damascus were regarded 
as usurpers; only the Syrians, to defend the 
primacy of their province, held fast to the 
government which had the power, and did not 
bother about the question of right. This ques- 
tion, which for us is purely political, was for 
theocratic Islam really part of the religion, and 
the claims of the pretenders were supported on 
religious grounds. It was on religious grounds 
that Yazid was declared unworthy of the Khali- 
fate, but in the mouths of the leaders of the 
movement these grounds were only pretexts; 
their real motive was ambition, and greed .of 
power. They wanted to depose Yazid, not 
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because he drank wine and amused himself, 
but because they hoped for his place. The 
Syrians were so far right in that the question 
of right only seemed to them a hypocritical 
glossmg-orer of the question of might. Also, 
the reproach of hypocrisy brought by them 
refers to this and this only, a reproach met by 
the opposite party by the taunt of profanity 
Eor the siege of Mecca in A.H. 84, ‘AwAna in 
Tab., 2, 4)24 If. is the chief authority. After the 
battle on the Harra “ all Medina ” came to 
Mecca ; only a few Quraishites are named (404, 
20 ; 426, 10 ; 628, 12). Before this the KhawA 
rij of Yamstma, under Najda b. ‘ilmir, had 
already hastened to the help of the Holy House 
against the attack of the Si rians. ’ Husain b 
Numair arrived before the town in Muharram, 
64, with the Syrians, and a first battle resulted 
unfortunately for the defenders. On Sunday, 
3rd Babi I, 64, % e. Sunday, 31st Octr., 683, the 
Syrians, according to ‘Aw&,na, set fire to the 
Ka'ba. 

This latter account of ‘Aw&,na is incorrect. 
The Ka'ba certainly did go on tire at that time, 
and the Holy Stone burst and became black, 
hut it was not the Syrians who caused it. Ahfi 
Mikhnaf (628, 17 ; 629, 4) uses the passive 
and keeps the matter quiet. According to 

' AbH Mikhnaf’a date in Tab , 401 f , is put too early 0/ Ohawang, 
29, Shia, 75. Hamdsa, 319, 22 
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W^idi (427) one of Ibn Zubair’s people had 
been fetching fire on the point of his lance and 
the wind wafted it towards the Ka'ba. Accord- 
ing to Madknl (Agh., 3, 84) Ibn Znbair himself 
was the unhappy man to whom this happened. 
The verse upon which ‘Aw&,na supports his 
statement does not mention fire, and according 
to Ham^sa, 319, refers to another occasion, 
namely, the siege of Mecca under Hajjkj (Tab., 
2, 844 ff. ; 1642, 3) at which the Syrians did really 
aim at the Ka'ba, but only with stones, ‘Awftna 
thus seems to have made an exchange, with 
which, indeed, tendency has something to do. 

The siege lasted till the tidings of Yaztd’s 
death, which took place on the 14th Rabt I, 
reached Mecca ; according to 'W’^qidl this was 
Tuesday, 1st Rabl II, 64, 27 days ^ after the 
burning of the Ka‘ba. On the other hand Abfl 
Mikhnaf (629, 7) says it did not take place till 
the 16th Rabi II, and according to ‘Awftna (429, 
18) it even continued 40 days after Tazid’s 
death. The shortest account is the best. Accord- 
ing to ‘Aw&iua, Ibn Zubair received the news 
first, and the Syrians at first would not believe 
it until they had it confirmed from another 
quarter. Husain now negotiated with Ibn Znbair. 
He was willing to recognise him as Khalifa, 

* Tab., 427, 8 The day of tho week does not agree with the day 
of the month For 29 should be read 37, sraoe the burning of the 
Ea'ha, according to unanimous tradition, had occuired on the 3rd 
Rabt I, 
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faute de mieuxt if he ’would.annul the bloodshed 
in Medina and Mecca and go with him to Syria, 
so that the seat of government should remain 
there. In the end Ihn Zuhair complied with 
the first condition, hut did not agree to the 
second, nor could he without ruining himself. 
So the negotiations broke off and Husain 
withdrew. His soldiers seemed to be dishearten- 
ed because, since Yaztd’s death, they had no 
longer an Tm&m, and no longer knew for 
whom they were fighting, — so very personal did 
the paying of homage make the conditions of 
the political situation The Umaiyids of Medina 
are said to have gone with them to Syria 
because they no longer felt secure in the Hijfiz, 
but ‘Aw&na himself contradicts this (469, 8), 
as well as W^qidi (467, 10) and Abh Mlkhnaf 
(481, 10). The Umaiyids did not go of their 
own accord, but only when they were driven 
out of Medina bv Ibn Znbair. The Continuatio 
Byz. Ar., par. HO, also says so r “ Marwan insi- 
diose ah ipso Abdella ab Almedinae finibus cum 
omnibus liberis vel (=et) suis propinquis 
pellitur. ” 

3. According to Abti Ma'shar, Wfiqidi and 
Elias Nisibenus, Yazid died at Huw^rin (near 
Damascus) on Tuesday, the 14th Rabi 1, 64, i e. 
Tuesday, 11 th November, 683.^ As the wrongful 

' Tab , 428, 8 , 488, 14 The varying acconnta 437, 3, and 606, 7 
are erroneoaaf and the year 63 (408, 16, cf 412, 9) is a slip His 
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heir of the Khalifate, guilty of the murder 
of Husain and the desecration of the holy towns, 
his memory is a bitter one to the Muslims, but, 
in reality, he was not a despot ; he kept the 
sword sheathed as long as ever he dared. He 
brought to an end the long-drawn-out war 
against the Homans. What he may be re- 
proached with is lack of energy and of interest 
in public affairs As a prince, especially, he 
was extremely indifferent to them, and so made 
the struggle to secure to him the succession a 
difficult matter for his father. He took part in 
the great campaign against Constantinople ^ in 
A. H. 4(9 only under compulsion. Later on, 
indeed, as Khalifa, he seems to have pulled him- 
self together, although he did not give up his 
old predilections, — wine, music, the chase and 
other sport. In the Continuatio, par. 27, it says 
of him; “ Jucundissimus et cunctis nationibus 
regni ejus suhditis vir gratissime habitus, qui 
nullam unquam, ut omnibus moris est, sibi 
regalis fastigii causa gloriam appetivit, sed 
communis cum omnibus civiliter vixit.” Ho 
other is awarded such eulogy ; it comes from 
the heart. 

“ You Bani TJmaiya, the last of your rulers 
is a corpse in Huwflrin, there at rest for ever. 

uge 18 giTsn by Zahrt and Waqidt at 38 or 36, and by Tbn Kalbt at 36 
years. 0/. KSideke, DMZ,, 1901, pp. 683 f 

' GUtmger ifachnchten, iSOl, p. 423. Oftoe bo was m tbs field he 
proTed brare and capable (Agb., 18, 83), 
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Fate overtook Yazld with a beaker by his pillow 
and a brimming wine*flagon.” So sang Ibn 
ArMa in Ehurks&n (Tab., 2, 488). "With the 
death of Yazid the power of his house seemed 
to collapse everywhere. Even the Stattholders 
did not sapport it ; Salm b. Zihd in Khur&shn 
and TJbaidullkh b. Zihd in Basra had homage 
paid to themselves, though only provisionally. 
In Syria, indeed, at least in Damascus, the 
successor designated by Yazid was recognised,— 
his very youthful son Muhwia II. On his 
accession he remitted to " all the provinces of his 
realm ” one-third of the tribute,^ but he died 
after a short reign. According to ‘Aw^jia in 
Tab., 2, 468 and BalMh., 229, 3, he is said even 
to have abdicated before his death, but W&qidi 
in Tab,, 677, 1, says nothing about this. The 
story is probably connected with the attempt to 
veil the fact that the older branch of the Umai- 
yid dynasty, the Sufy&.nids, was wrongfully 
supplanted by the younger, the Marw^nids, 
This attempt also explains how in several old 
^records Mu^wia II is not included in the list as 
Khalifa at all, but Marw&n follows directly after 
Yazid, just as in the Bible Chronicle the reign 
of Ishbosheth is suppressed and David is placed 
immediately after Saul.® 

’ Oont. Byn, Ar , par 27, It was onatomary at an aeoesaion to bare 
1/ 

Buoh a a^etfis, 

’ 0/ NDldeke in the Epimotrnm to MomTOsen'e edition ot the 
Oont Isidor , and in the DMZ., 1901 nn fins n> 
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Apparently even in Mn^wia II’s lifetime 
there began the Syrian disturbances to which 
we now proceed. They originated with the 
Qais, who dwelt chiefly in the north of the 
province and in Mesopotamia on both sides of 
the Euphrates (Tab , 708. 4), in Qinnesrin, Q,ar- 
qtsi^ and HarrS^n. These alone of all the 
Syrians are said to have refused homage to 
Mu^wia II. They were enraged at the prefer- 
ence given to the Kalb through Tazid and his 
son, both of whom had alCalbite mother (Ham&,sa, 
319, 2 ; 4). Yazid’s maternal uncle, Hasshn h, 
MMik b. Bahdal al Kalbl, had a powerful place 
in the kingdom and was the main pillar of 
Mu^wia II, while his brother Said was Statt- 
holder of Qinnesrin To be ruled in their own 
town by a Kalhite was beyond the endurance 
of the Qais and they began by expelling him. 
This took place under the leadership of Zufar 
h. HM'ith alKilhhi (Agh., 17, 111), who had 
previously fought for Ihn Zuhair against 
Tazid’s army (Ham., 319, 22). Thus he was a 
Zubairite, and the Qais followed him after Ihn 
Zubair was recognised also in the neighbouring 
Iraq, but Ibn Zubair’s party was also making 
progress elsewhere in Syria. Ibn Bahdal alone, — 
this is the usual contraction for Hasson b. MMik 
b. Bahdal — adhered even after Mu&wia Il’s death 
to the descendants of his sister. In order to be 
nearer to Damascus, he moved from Palestine, 
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whioh he administered, to the tJrdunn On the 
other hand, the Stattholder of Emessa, the well- 
known Nu'mhn b. Bashir alAnsilri, recognised 
Ibn Zuhair, and likewise also N^til b. Qais 
aljudhhrai, who took possession of Palestine 
after Ibn Bahdal had left it. In the imperial 
capital Dahlih-k b, Qais alEihri had hilt in hand. 
His conduct was wavering and ambiguous, but 
as he was in danger of falling between two 
stools, he was at last compelled to declare 
decisively for the side of Ibn. Zubair. 

Reports vary concerning the progress of 
events up till the bloody decision at Marj Hfthit. 
According to ‘AwA,na in Tab , 2, 468 ff. the 
Umaiyids who had been expelled from Medina, 
and also the Stattholder UbaiduMh h. Zi5.d 
who had fled from Basra, had betaken them* 
selves to Damascus, apparently after the death 
of Mu&wia II. DahhS-k, who ruled there, con- 
cealed his real views, for in reality he inclined 
to Ibn Zubair, but Ibn Bahdal, the head of the 
Kalb and Yemen of the Umaiyid persuasion, 
drove the fox from his lair. He sent him a 
letter to be read aloud in the mosque, in which 
he recalled the merits of the Umaiyids, and gave 
warning against the hypocritical Ibn Zubair. 
Dahhfik did not make the letter public, but the 
messenger, a Kalbite named N^ghida, had, in 
case of this, brought with him a second copy, 
which be now read aloud himself at the weekly 
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service. Then followed a scene which is called 
“ the day of Jairlin.” ^ The Qais and the Kalb 
rose against each other in the mosque. The 
Umaiyids themselves were on different sides; 
Walld b. XJtba b. Abl Sufy&n approved of the 
contents of the letter ; Amr b. Yazid b. Hakam 
disapproved. At the close of the service the 
Kalb beat the latter soundly, but Dahhh.k, on 
the other hand, imprisoned the brawlers who 
had expressed themselves against Ibn Zubair, 
but they were immediately liberated by the 
Kalb ; WaM b. U tba only had to wait, because 
he had no tribe, till Khhlid and Abdullkh, 
two younger brothers of Muhwia II, at last 
induced the Kalb to set him free also. The 
next day Dahh&ik regretted his action, made 
excuses to the Umaiyids, and agreed to 
go together with them to J^lbia and there to 
treat with Ihn Bahdal concerning the choice 
of one of them as Khalifa. And yet at the last 
moment he turned round again, upon the re« 
monstrances of the Qaisite Thaur b. Ma‘n 
as-Sulaml, and with his followers occupied 
a camp in Marj R^hit near Damascus. He 
now openly declared for Ibn Zubair, and the 
majority of the people of Damasous, — and also 

' The first " flay of JairAn " ia not the proper term, for what is 
represented as the second (471, 18-19) is only a variant, Jairdn was a 
large old building where probably the brawl after the service 
tooh place. One exit of the chief mosque is called the gate of Jairdn. 
C/. 'Ham6Ba, 664, v. 4. 
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of the Yemenites amongst them — followed him. 
At his "demand the Emh’s of Emessa, Qinnesrin 
and Palestine who were in favour of Zubair sent 
him reinforcements. The TJmaiyids betook 
themselves to Ibn Bahdal at JfLhia. They were 
divided ^ ; against the family of the Sufy&nids, 
which till then was the ruling family, stood 
the rest of the very numerous tribe, which, as 
a whole, took the side of its old chief, Marwhn 
b. Hakam. Ibn Bahdal, the agent of the 
minor sons of Yazid, finally let himself be won 
over and declared he had cast in his lot with 
Marwltn, but after him were to follow KhMid b. 
Yazid, and then Amr b. Said, whose family then 
also raised claims and had to be paid off. 
Marwfin now marched to Marj Rfthit with the 
Kalb of Urdunn, the Sakfisik and Sakfin and 
the Ghassfin. While the hostile armies stood 
facing each other, the Ghassfinid Ibn Abi Nims 
took possession of the town of Damascus and 
assisted Marw&,n with money and weapons. 
The battle at Marj Rfthit lasted 20 days ; final- 
ly the Qais fled with terrible loss. Dahh&,k 
fell, and with him 80 nobles who wore a robe 

‘ The Utuaiyti have a collateral hranoh, the ‘ Ahal&t They them- 
selves break up into the An&bis and the A'yaa, The Sufyinids belong 
to the Audbia s most of the other familioa to the A'yfis Marwiln b 
Hakam and hia cousin TJthmSn b affSn are descended from Abu I'As 
Amr b Said is descended from al'As. The same names with unimpor- 
tant differences reoiir in Umaiya and Abd TJmaiya, aVAs and Abn 
rAs, Of. Agh,. 1, 8 f. {84, 10 ) ! 1C, 103 f. 3 7, 62 , Tab., 1, 2686. 
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of honour (the Qattfa) and drew a pension 
of 2,000 dirhems, 

Beside this account of ‘Aw^na stands that 
of Mada.m'i, Agh., 17, 111 Madfiini says nothing 
of the “ day of Jairhn ” and gives rather a 
different version about Marvvfin, but in conclu- 
sion is completely in agreement with ‘Aw^na, 
When MarwRn with the Umaiyids of Medina 
came to Damascus, he was at first won over 
by Ddhh&,lc for Ibn Zubair and consented to 
convey to him in person the homage of the 
Syrians, but Amr b Said, Dbaidullfih b. Ziad, 
and the two Salchnites, MMik b. Hubaira and 
Husain b. Numair,^ prevailed upon him to 
decide to have homage paid to himself. 
When Dalihllk heard of this, he turned coat, 
excused himself to the TJmaiya and proposed 
to come into J&bia together with Ibn Bahdal 
and in company with him to set about the 
election of a Khalifa. Ibn Bahdal came with 
the people of the Urdunn to Jfibia; Dahhfik 
and the ITmaiya, with the people of Damascus, 
set out on the road thither likewise. At the 
last moment, however, Dahhfik was besought 
by the Qaisites : " Thou hast summoned us 
to do homage to Ibn Zubair, the Khalifa recog- 
nised everywhere else, and wilt thou now 
follow this Kalbite to do homage to his 

'■ ‘AwB,na’s acoounfc in Tab., 2, 47-i la aomewhflt diffei'enfc, Cf alao 
487. 
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nephew ?” ^ This had the effect of making him 
turn round, and openly declare for Ibn Ziihair, 
and he encamped in Mar] R&hit. Ibn Bahdal 
and Marwhn advanced to Damascus, where the 
Yemen went over to them, and then continued 
their march to Marj llhhit. They had 7,000 
men, Dahhhk 30,000 ; a battle ensued and 
Dahhhk and the nobles of Qais fell. Zufar b. 
Hftrith fled to Qarqisia , and after the battle 
at the Khftzir he was joined by Umair b. Hubhb 
as-Sulami, who till then had remained faithful 
to Marwhn. 

Very different, again, is the version of Abu 
Mikhnaf in Tab , 2,4)79 ft' Marw&n and the 
Umaiyids who had been expelled from Medina 
by Ibn Zubair did not go to Damascus, because 
there Dahhftk was ruling in name of Ibn Zubair, 
hut to Tadmor (Palmyra), the capital and 
headquarters of the Kalb ; but MaimAn was in 
two minds whether to go in person to Ibn Zubair 
and beg for lavouidbie lerms, when Dbaidullhh 
•b. Zihd from Basra appeared in Tadmor. The 
latter called upon Marwan to have homage 
paid to himself, while Amr b. Said urged the 
same thing and at the same time advised 
Marwhn to marry the widow of Yazid, So it fell 
out that Marwhn had homage paid to himself 
in Tadmor, and then with 6,000 men marched 


' This does not quite agree with the piemises The nephew of 
Ibn Bahdal who is meant is Khdhd b. Yaztd. 
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against Dahh&.li. The latter advanced to meet 
him at Marj Mbit, and thither also came 
Zufar b. Hhrith and other adherents of Ibn 
Zubair. In the battle I)ahh&.k fell and his 
army scattered ; Zufar was saved by two youths 
who sacrificed themselves for him,^ and after- 
wards established himself in Qarqisia. Nfitil b. 
Q,ais fled to Mecca. When Nu'm^in b, Bashir 
got the tidings of Marj Rfihit he fled by night 
with wife and child from Em ess a, but was pur- 
sued and slain by the Emessaites themselves. 
After this success Marwfin was recognised all 
through Syria. 

Wfiqidl takes up a sort of intermediate posi- 
tion between Abfi Mikhnaf and ‘Aw&na-Madfiinl, 
and his scattered accounts in Tabari may be 
collected somewhat as follows. As Muhwia at 
his death had not wished to name any succes- 
sor ( 577 , 1) homage was paid provisionally in 
Damascus to Dahh^k, until a definite agreement 
of Muhammad’s congregation should be arrived 
at (468). Dahh&.k aimed at getting the rule for 
himself, but was forced by the Quraish to do 
homage to Ibn Zubair (473 f.), and Marw^n 
became subordinate to him. On the advice of 
Husain b. Numair he was about to betake him- 
self to Ibn Zubair before the latter should 
penetrate into Syria (467 f.), when, fortunately, 

' Thia 1 # taatifiad through his own verses and is doubtless correct, 
0 /, Anon. Ahlw. 263 f. 
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Ubaidull&h b. Zikd came to Damascus and rein- 
forced the Umaiyids (468). Marw^n now went 
to Jflbia to ally himself with Ibn Bahdal and 
the Yemenites, and there he accepted homage 
for himself as the oldest of the Uraaiya, for the 
Syrians would not do homage to a child, and 
then marched with the Yemenites against 
Damascus. The Qais were defeated at Marj 
ESihit at the end of the year 01', suffering greater 
losses than any army ever did before (473, 1). 

The chief points on which these versions 
differ are the following. — Only in ‘Aw&zna and 
no one else does the “ day of Jairhn ” occur, 
the day on which the excitement in Damascus 
first broke out The Hamhsa establishes it 
without doabt (656, v. 4), The circumstance is 
there given wrongly by the Scbolion (actually 
under Mufiwia I) Gf. on the other hand 657, 
V. 3. Abfi Mikhnaf is the only one who says 
the Umaiyids who were driven out of Medina 
went to Tadmor and were there met by Ubaid- 
ull&ih, as opposed to all the others who give 
Damascus as the place.^ Now certainly the 
drama of Jairfin at any rate was played in 
Damascus, and there were some Umaiyids pre- 
sent, but it does not appear from the description 
that the bulk of the Medinan family were there. 
Marwftn and Amr b. Said are not mentioned and 
do not appear where one expects them. In 


^ So also Oont. Bys Ai , par. 29 
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spite of this Ahh Mikhnaf’s account has never- 
theless been erroneously made the general one. 
Tor with him Tadmor takes the place not merely 
of Damascus but of Jfbbia also. He makes the 
paying of homage to Marw^n, which without 
doubt took place at Jhbia, happen in Tadmor, 
perhaps because Tadmor, and not J&ibia, was the 
capital of the Kalb. 

In particular, the sudden change of Marwkn 
is not mentioned by ‘Awflna ; only Abfi Mikhnaf 
and ’W'hqidi say that he was affected by 
the arrival of Ubaidullah, but these two 
deserve the greater credence since in Tab., 
2,di69, Madhini also agrees with them. 

According to ‘AwHna and MadMni, Dabhh.k 
was inclined to the side of Zubair from the 
beginning, even if he did not show it openly ; 
Abff Mikhnaf says he was simply Ibn Zubair’s 
Emir over Damascus, but his descendants de- 
clared to W^qidi (i’TSf.) that this was a false- 
hood, saying that he had preferred to remain 
neutral in order to get to the head of affairs 
himself, and only did homage to Ibn Zubair 
under external pressure, and we may believe 
them. Dahhak, like Muslim h. Uqha, probably 
also maintained under Yazid the position 
which he took up under the old Mufbwia, whose 
right hand he was. After the throne fell 
vacant he became the provisional regent in 
Damascus, but he was not able to maintain 
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his position above the parties, and after long 
hesitation he finally joined the side of the Qais 
and Ibn Zubair. He -was forced from his neu- 
tral position especially by his old rival, now an 
opponent all the more dangerous, Hassan b, 
M^ilik Ibn Bahdal, who had the Kalb behind 
him. The latter for a while alone held aloft 
the Umaiyid standard, particularly by champion- 
ing the rights of the family of Yazid, who 
were related to him by marriage. The Umai- 
yids of Medina did not join him in this, nor 
did they at first put forward any claimant from 
their midst, as they believed that they would 
have to make their peace with Ibn Zubair upon 
any terms, good or bad. It was only through 
IJbaidull&ih that they changed their mind, and 
now when the latter pointed out to Marwan 
that he had not merely the choice between 
the sons of Yazid, who were under age, and 
Ibn Zubair, but ought to have a try for the 
ruling power himself, the only means towards 
that end was to come to an understanding 
with Ihn Bahdal, for he was the only man 
who had command over extensive forces (Tab., 
708, dj). It was for this purpose that the 
conference at Jdhia took place, at which 
Dahh&k may even have promised to appear, 
and it brought them to their goal after lengthy 
negotiations. It is certainly historical, even 
though Ahfi Mikhnaf does not mention it, for 
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without Ibn Bahdal simply nothing could he 
done. For 40 days he was the leader in 
prayer at Jiihia, and he was also the real 
conqueror of Marj Rahii.' Theophanes, in 

' n ‘ ^ ' 

A.M. 6176, says ; “fcai <rvvaxdeuTe<; ot c&oivtKes 

V ^ / » \ \ / 

KaL QL JlaXacTTWTj? cm tijv AajxacrKo? ep)(oj/Tat. 

^ <y s 1/ I 

Kav CCDS Tov Fa^tda Trpos Acrav afjLTjpav 
IlaXatcrTti'ijs koli SiSoncri. ^etpas Scftas rco Mapovap. 

c , ‘ 

Kai LCTOicriv avrov apx'fj'yov.” 

The later writers, especially Dozy, speak 
of a radical hostility between the Kalb and 
the Qais, which is said to have existed since 
time immemorial and cannot be traced to its 
source, but in pre-Islamio tradition there is 
nothing of this to be found. The fact is, the 
hostility did not exist before the capture of 
Syria by the Muslims and the immigration 
thither of the Qais.® The genealogical distinc- 
tion between the Qud&,a and the Qais certainly 
was of old standing, but it was only now that 
it began to have any rancour. First of ail 
the contrast was intensified by the fact that 

‘ Of Ham , 319, 7 , ‘ The men a,re eithai of the paity of Bahdal 
or of that of Zubair,’ But especially of. Ham., 658, v, 2 : ' If it had not 
heea for J&bia in Janlan and Ibn Bahdal, Marwtn anti Abdnlmalik 
Tvonld have been of no account ’ 

’ Goldaiher (ikTiih Btudien, 1, 78) rightly says the iivalry between 
the Arabs of the north and south fiist oroso in Islam. 
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the latter were old i-nhabitants of Syria and 
the former had newly immigrated there, and 
then more than ever by the fact that by ties 
of marriage the Kalb were closely connected 
with the ruling house. Consequently the Qais 
were filled with envy towards them because 
they thought themselves put into the back- 
ground. It was they who were the origina- 
tors of tlie miscliief After Yazld’s death, when 
Ibn Zubair came into prominence, they joined his 
side, while the Kalb kept loyal to the Umaiya. 
Thus the tribal difference was amalgamated with 
high politics ; the ethnic groups were substanti- 
ally, if not altogether, overshadowed by 
the political parties which originally were in- 
dependent of them. At Marj Rhhit, according 
to old songs on the theme, there fought under 
Dahh&k for Ibn Zubair, the Sulaira, the Amir 
(Hawhzln) and the Dhubiflu (Ghataflin), — none 
but tribes belonging to the group of the Qais. 
Por Marwan, under Ibn Bahdal, there fought the 
Kalb and the Ghassfin, the Sakfin and the Sak- 
sak, the Tanukh, the Taiyi and the Qain. This 
group whose nucleus was formed by the Kalb,^ 
the chief tribe of Qudlta, was rather more mixed; 
it is occasionally designated by the collective 

' Tho SakAn (of Kinda) wore reckoned as belonging to them (Tab , 
47S, 2) , tha Tanilkh and Taiyi also wore closely related to them (484, 
12) , the Ghassan (of Asd) wore tho old ruling tuba of the Syrian 
Arabs In Ham,, 71, v 3, the Kalb are called Taghlib, if tho Soholion is 
correct. 
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name of the Yemen, hut the subordination of 
the QudS,a under the Yemen is not old, and the 
Yemen in Syria had not all joined with the 
Kalb. The battle of Marj R&hit decided for the 
Kalb against the Qais, who were twice or thrice 
as strong, but it did not put an end to the strife 
between Qais and Kalb, since the Qais had to 
take vengeance for thoir many slain. It was 
only now that the deep and enduring bitterness 
crept in, which Dozy, quite unhistorically, con- 
siders an original phenomenon and traces back 
to time immemorial. Every time it was calmed 
down, the blood-hatred broke out again, and 
kept the hostility active long after the political 
motives were vanished and forgotten. The 
battle of Marj B-6ihit is to blame for it ; there 
its fatal significance is to be found It brought 
victory to the Umaiyids, and at the same time 
shattered the foundations of their power. 

Marwfin received homage in Jfibia on Wed- 
nesday, 3rd Dhulqa‘da, 6di= Wednesday, 22nd 
June, 684 j. After the battle of Marj Kfihit (at 
the end of 6i) there followed a second homage 
of a more general and ceremonious character at 
Damascus in Muharram, 65 = July or August, 
684. 

Without merit or will of his own, Marw^n, 
by his expulsion from Medina, reached the 
throne in Damascus, This has justly seemed 
astonishing to the Continuator Byz. Arab, : — 
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“Marwan (msidiose ab Almidina pulsus) post 
modica temporis intervalla aliquantis de exeroitu 
consentientibus deo conivente provehitur ad 
regnum.” The family of the Umaiya kept the 
power, but the Sufyhnids were supplanted by 
the Marwhnids.^ The marriage of Marwhn with 
Mkhita, the widow of Yazid," betokened not so 
much an alliance as the seizure of an inheritance. 
By it he injured Khltlid b. Yazidj^’ now his step- 
son, and in other ways also wilfully and publicly 
humiliated him, finally even withdrawing from 
him the promise of the succession to the govern- 
ment which was made to him at .T&bia, and 
having homage paid to his own sons Abdulmalik 
and Abdulaziz, so that the latter should suc- 
ceed the former.^ Ibn Bahdal did not oppose the 
breach of faith, perhaps because Amr b. Said 
also was set aside by it. According to Arab 
opinion, at any rate, Khhlid, upon the prospec- 
tive death of the already aged Khabfa, was still 
too young for the ruling power, which would 
then have passed to Amr, who thought himself 
secure, but T'&.khita avenged the false treatment 
of her son upon her husband, and smothered him 
in bed, Thus Whqidi in Tab., 2, 676 f. 


* os abovB pp, 169 , 179. 

“ She was not a proud Beduin (A. MWler, 1, 376), bat a Quraiahite 
lady. 

® Of, tbe verse BAthtr, 4, 275, and along with it 296, 8, 

* For time and place, Anon, AWw,, 151 j 164 f. 
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4i. According to Tabari, 6?7, 17, Marw&.n 
died in Ramadan, the actual date, according to 
576, 16, being the 1st of the month ; according 
to Elias Nis. on Sunday, 27th Bamadh.n, 
66 (= Sunday, 7th May, 686). In Tab., 577 f., his 
age is given as anything between 61 and 81. 
Theophanes says he reigned nine nionth.s ; Tabari 
says nine or ten months. In the Oontin. Byz, 
Ar., par, 29, it says ha died after a year full of 
struggles. I add these struggles to those of 
his son and successor Abdulmalik, as they are 
only the beginning and it is not everywhere easy 
to draw an exact dividing line.^ 

The great straggle was against Ibn Zubair, 
at least against the provinces which had recog- 
nised him and in which his officials ruled.® The 
situation then was just as it had been after the 
murder of Uthmhn ; Syria alone stood opp osed 
to the whole of the rest of the Islamic world, only 
the ruler of Syria was not quite so sure of this 
province as Muhwia was then. After Marj 
B&hit, Palestine and Emessa went over to the 
winning side without more ado, and Qinnesrin 
also surrendered, but on the Euphrates the Qais 
held out defiantly, their leader being Zufar h. 
H^rith in Qarqisia. In spite of this, Marwhn 
and Abdulmalik appear from the beginning as 


' In Tab , 658, 14 , 578, 9 j 708, 4, the dividing line la drawn 
dBOisively, but wrongly. 

’ Tor Khntftsftn of. Tab , 806 i 831 ff., nncl Chap. 8 
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assailants of Ibn Zubair, who indeed, was possibly 
more concerned with internal dispeace, especially 
in Iraq.^ 

It was in Marw&.n’s time that Egypt was 
taken, and an attack of Ibn Zubair’s younger 
brother, Mus'ab, on Palestine repulsed “ ; also an 
attempt to gain Medina was made, but failed.® 
Marwhn sent IJbaidullhh b, Zihd to Mesopotamia 
in order to be the first to advance over this 
stepping-stone towards Iraq, which was torn by 
religious and political factions. He is said to 
have promised him the Stattholdership over all 
the land he was to seize, and to have sanctioned 
a three-days’ pillage of Kufa (Tab., 578 ; 6d2). 
At the beginning of this campaign, when Ubaid- 
ullhh was still stationed at the Euphrates bridge 
of Manbij, there took place the massacre of 
the Shiites of Kufa under Sulaiman b. Siirad 
at Resaina, through Husain b. Numair, next 
in command to Ubaidullhh, on Eriday, 2-lth 
Jum&,d&,I,66=Eriday, 6th January, 685 (Tab , 559, 
4i.2(>). TJbaidullah was then held up for nearly 
a year by struggles with Zufar and the Qais.’* 


‘ Of. foi subsequent e\ ants Ohawaiio;, pp 32 fE , Shm, pp 72 ff. 

“ Waqiill, 467, 10 , AVni llishnaf, 481 , 'Anftaa, 570 This was affect, 
od by Ainr b Said before Murwau had had homage paid to hia son, 
nccording to Anon, Ahlw., 184, 17 

^ ‘Awana, 378 f, , 642 , Anon Ahlw. , 135, 2 1 180,3 Aocordiug to 
BQutaiba, 201, Ha]35]’s father was concBinod in it 

* Tab, 043. Van Geldor (Muchtar, p 06, 132) doolaroa this to be 
false, without sufficient grounds. 

24 
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Thereafter he advanced against Mosul on the 
usual army route into Ira(i, just when MukhtM 
had already seized the government of Kufa, 
whose Stattholder retired from Mosul to Takrlt 
(Tab., 6d3). He then, after a hard fight, slaughter- 
ed the first army sent against him by Mukhtkr on 
the 10th and 11th Dhulhijja, §6:^ 9th and 10th 
July, 686 (Tab., 64(6 fC.), but soon after was defeat- 
ed by a second army of the Shiites under Ibrh- 
Mm b. al-Ashtar at the battle on the Khhzir ^ at 
the beginning of 67 ; he himself fell and also 
Husain b, Numair (Tab., 714), 1). Naturally the 
Qais now also raised their heads again in Q,arqi- 
sia, and were reinforced by tribal companions 
under TJmair b. Hubhb, who till then had 
been serving in the Syrian army, but defected 
at, or after, the battle on the Kbfizir. The 
work upon which Ubaidullah bad spent almost 
two years had been in vain, and had to be 
done all over again. It was fortunate for 
Abdulmalik that Mus'ab b. Zubair, bow bi's 
brother’s Stattholder in Iraq, was so harassed in 
his own house by Shiites and Khfirijites that 
he could not think of undertaking any outside 
offensive. 

It was a long time before Abdulmalik again 
took up the task over which Uheidullfih had 
come to grief, namely, the subjection of Iraq, 


* Angnat, 686. Do Gooja has drawn my attention to the exact dote 
in.the Tanhlh, 312, 17. 
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where Mus'ah held the command pretty much 
independently of his brother He had plenty 
to do at home, for Ndtil b Qais seems to have 
again raised a rebellion;' but above all, the 
Romans broke the peace and stirred up the 
Mardaites in Amanus against the Arabs., ^ 
Mus'ab did not fall till A.H. 12 , and in A.H. 73 
the Civil War was at an end. Of the interval 
from A H 67, whan Ub.iidullah had fallen, till 
A.H. 72 the reports are meagre. It is mainly 
a matter of fixing the chronology, which is still 
a very vexed question. In doin g so we must 
keep in mind that the turn of the year, according 
to the Muslim era, then fell in the summer-time, 
and the activities which as a rule ceased in 
the winter (Tab., 797, 10), were thus dividecl 
over two years of the Hijra, whilst almost 
always only one year is given. 

That Abdulmalik in the year 67 did not 
interfere with Mus'ab’s attack upon Mukhtflr 
and did not disturb the Iraqites in their occu- 
pation of tearing each other to pieces, is under- 
standable, for, according to Tab., 2,765 and Elias, 
there was in the year 68 a great famine in 
Syria, on account of which no campaign could 
be undertaken. Theophanes also speaks of it 
in A.M. 6179 (Sel. 998; A.H. 68). But 

‘ Yaqvlbt 2, 321 , MaBAdl, 6, 223 But perhaps it only psp^ses a 
chronologioal on or, 

“ QbtUngei Nachnchten, IQOl, pp 428 ft. 
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MadMni, again, does tiofc agree (Agh. 17, 161, 
26), but puts it considerably later. 

The time at which Abdulmalik first took the 
field against Mus'ab was, according to the Arabs 
and Elias, ^ the summer of 689 A.D. or 69/70 
A.H. His camp, the mustering ground of his 
army and the starting-point of his operations, 
was Butu&,n Habib in the district of Qinnesrin, 
m this as well as the following years.^ The 
corresponding camp of Mus‘ab was Bhjumaira 
near Takrit.^ These were boundary stations 
on the great road from Syria to Iraq. Meso- 
potamia was an intervening region, but more 
in the power of Mus'ah than of Abdulmalik, 
for even the Qais on the Euphrates adhered 
toMiis'ab In order that the Romans should 
leave him in peace, Abdulmalik had agreed to 


‘ lu Theophanss tihe ovder of the Avab events in these years is 
so feaifully confused that we can only tnake use of his acGouuta of 
2iSd (Ibn 2.) MukhtEr, Said (Ihn S.) and Mne'ab, after divesting them 
of the chronology 

^ The account that Abdolmalik was lu Butoan with the aimy as 
early as A H 67 contradicts the pieooding account that that yeai he did 
not go into the held because of a famino BufcnSu la only mentioned 
here aa a peg upon which to hang fcbo anocdota that at that time in the 
army the name Muddy Butnan aiose on account of the min which fell 
after the di ought The leasou for the appellation muat have boon 
cluomo rather than acute, as m the case of DreckHarbuig in the 
hailifidom of LUneburg. 

According to TdqAfc, 1, 66i, Abdulmalik used to spend the 
winter in Butnilii, Mua'ah in Maskin. Mastm has about the same 
importance from a geographical and militaiy point of view as 
B&imuaicct C/. Bal&dh,, 8 
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make tkem great concessions,^ but now he 
was threatened m the rear by Amr h. Said, 
who rose up in Damascus to establish his claim to 
the Khalifate, which had been acknowledged at 
the treaty of Jabia and then cancelled by a 
breach of faith. Abdulmahk was compelled to 
turn round and deal with this danger He 
let the sword have full play and slew his 
enemies (Tab., 805)— Amr, indeed, was slain by 
his own hand, in a treacherous and horribly cruel 
manner. Tradition (Tab., 783 £,, 706. Anon, 
Ahlw., 250) places these events partly in the 
year 69, partly in 70, but we must not therefore 
make the mistake of thinking they belong 
together and fall into the same summer. 
Tradition is also uncertain as to how far Abdul- 
malik had already got on his march to the 
north-east According to Whqidl in Tab., 783, 
and according to Elias, he turned back again 
from Am Warda, %. «?., Resaina ; hut according 
to Whqidl in Tab , 796, he had not yet proceeded 
past Butnhn Habib. ‘Awhna seems to take 
the latter view also (Tab., 783 f.) According 
to him, Ahdulmalik was on the march against 
Zufar b. Hhrith in Qarqisi^t,'^ hut had to 
abandon it because Amr h. Said, who had 
accompanied him as far as Butn&n, had decamped 

' Qotliwjei SachicJilen, 1901, p. 428 

’ Iiv Hamaea, 668, v. G, it is mentioned as an attack ot the Qaia 
upon Bntnfin, the repulse of which was due to the Kalb. 
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secretly by night with some others to Damascus, 
and had taken possession of the town. Yaqhbi, 
2, 321 f. has a similar account. 

The next year 70/71, i.e. summes of 690, the 
campaign, was repeated. The two great anta- 
gonists did not reach each other this time either. 
Abdulmalik instigated a rising of the Bakr or 
Rabia, the so-called Jufriya, in Basra, while 
Mus'ab kept the field (Tab., 798-803). Two 
partisans took part, each on his own account, 
in the feud again.st Mas‘ab and Zufar, not so 
much from love of Abdulmalik as out of hatred 
to the latter, — the nohle Ubaidull^h b Harr 
al-Ju‘fl of Kufa (Tab., 306. 388 ff, 766 ff.) and the 
fierce Ubaiclullfth b. Zihd b. Zabyhn alBakri 
of Basra (Tab., 800, 807-10. BAtMr, 4,265, 268. 
Agh , 11,62), 

The result was nil “Abdulmalik marched 
against Mus'ab, who was encamped m Bhjumaira, 
as far as Butuhn, — at a very respectful distance 
— and then the winter came on and both turned 
back home” (Tab., 797). One might be dubious 
as to whether this were not an erroneous repeti- 
tion of what already happened in the year 69/70. 
The rising of the Jufriya which Tabari mentions 
under A.H. 71 {of. 813, 11 f.) is said to have already 
taken place, according to 798, 5 in A. H. 70. 
Whqidi, in Tab., 805, seems to place it at the 
same time as the rising of Amr b Said in 
Damascus ; in any case he makes the campaign 
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in 70/71 (Tab,, 813) not an intermediate one but 
the last and decisive one. 

Thus there would be altogether only two cam- 
paigns to be accepted, but that isnotsufBcient. 
This is the result, as we shall see, of I’cckoning 
backwards, but it is also the result of direct evi- 
dences. Mus'ab, in a contemporary verse (Agh., 
17, 1G2 ; MasMl, 6, 2'tl), is addressed as follows • 
“ Year after ytear thou art in Bhjumaira ; thou 
marcheat with us into the field and dost nothing.” 
In another verse (Tab., 1038, d) mention is made 
of B&juraairfit in the plural, i e , the plural of the 
time, not of the place. MadMui (Agh., 17, 161 f.) 
speaks expressly of three campaigns in three 
successive years. According to him Abdulmalik 
was advised to give himself now a year’s rest, 
after being two yeans in the field, and in fact 
to content himself with Syria and leave the 
accursed Iraq to Mus‘ab, hut he did not do so, 
and the third year decided in his favour. 

It was the summer of 691, A.H. 7i/72, 
Abdulmalik spent it mostly in the subjection of 
Mesopotamia. After a lengthy siege Zufar h. 
Hilrith capitulated in Qarqisia, and his son 
Hudhail had to render forced military service.' 
An exhaustive report of this is found in BAthir, 
di,?76 II., where there is mention also of an 
earlier indecisive battle of Abku b, Hqha b. 

* Anon Alihv,, 21>, 17 ft BAthti, >1, 26." In Thcophtuiea, AM 
Gl78 the taking of Oirceaium 13 pub in a wiong cooneotion 
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Muait, Slattholder of EmesSri, against Q,arciisia. 
According to itj Zufar was not humbled before 
the army of the Kalb and Qudha, but joined 
the Khalifa entirely of his own accord This is, 
of course, a boastful flight of the Qaisites, by 
which they sought also to mitigate their own 
humiliation Besides Qarqisia, however, there 
was also Besaina to subdue, where Umair b. 
Hubflb was maintaining opposition, ‘ and after 
that Nisibis, where the so-called “ cudgel - 
bearers,” — a remnant of Mukbt^r’s adherents 
bad till then held out. They surrendered and 
were enrolled in the army.® 

The season was already far advanced when 
at last a decisive encounter took place between 
Ahdulmalik and Mus'ab. The place was the 
monastery of the Oatholious, between Maskin, 
where Ahdulmalik encamped as Muhwia bad onoe 
done, and Bfljumaira, che headquarters of Mus'ab 
(Tab , 80b) The month was the first or second 
Jumftdh,, but it is doubtful whether the year 
is A.H. 71 or 72 (Anon. Ahlw., 8, Tab., 813). 
"Whqidl and Ellis say 71, and the others 72,’ and 
the latter date, regarded from the point of view 


‘ Barhebr, ed Bedjaii, 111 “ tinbab is, of oomse, Ibn Hnbab " 

Gf. BAfchlr, 4, 254. 

> MasAdt, B, 241, Cf Agh , 6, 165, 8, 33, 11, 47 , and 8Ua, p. 80 
n.l j 84 n, 3 

’ Thus Madaiut, m Tab , 813 (1466,9) and Agh , 17, 161 ; Ibn 
Kalbt from bis grandfather and A.bfl. Mikhnaf m .Anon,, 26, and 
IJasftcll, 6, 242, 
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of what has been already said, is proved correct 
from the fact that Ahdulmalik’s victory 'm Iraq 
was followed by the sending of Hajjfij to the Hij&z, 
which without any doubt falls in the year 73/73 ' 

Aboxrt the course of the battle there 
are several reports, or more properly com- 
pilations of reports, vvlioao relation to each 
other has given rise to an unusual amount 
of discussion Ahlvvardt has compared the 
report of the historical work published by him 
—a part of BalMhuri’s Kitdh alAshmf — with 
that of Tbn Athir (1,263 ff.) and found that the 
latter has borrowed large portions from the former. 
Noldeke has contradicted him, perhaps with the 
idea that here, as in other cases, wo shall get the 
best result with Tabari as the source of Ibn 
Afchlr. Brockelmann proved that this is not 
possible, but after the appearance of the relative 
series of Tabari, which Noldeke was not yet 
acquainted with ^ By it, however, the question 

^ In anppoifc of 7l we can of com so refei to the account of 
Maclaml m T.ib , 813, that tho battle was on Tnestlay, 13th Jumacta I or 
11 Maaainl niiinos also the year 72, but m th.it year the 13th .Inmaria 
I or II Old not fall on a Tuesday, but on the other hand the 13th 
.Tuindcla II of the jeai 71 was a Tuesday. In epite of this it floems to 
nio impossible and in contradiction to tho well anthentio.ited taers to 
reduce the three Iiaciite canipaip;ns to tw'o, and then to alloa two 
whole jears to inteivoiie hetwoen the taking of Kufa, which was the 
result of the battle at the nimiasteiy, and tho taking of Mecca. I shall 
retain to this point 

* Anon Ahho , Vorrodc, pp. xu ff. , QoHtngei Qel An , , 1883. 
p, 1102 ! Brookelmann’s Dissertation iiier ias Verlialtnis len Ibn alAtlw 
*u Tabnn (Stiassb,, 1800), pp, 44 f. 
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is only partly decided in favour of Ahlwardt, 
It is necessary, in fact, to take into considera- 
tion a further report, which Ahlwardt, Noldeke 
and Bfockelnaann have overlooked, — that of 
Agh., 17, 161 if., which in its contents stands 
very near to that of the Anonymous Writer, but 
yet is not dependent upon it, and is compiled 
by Zubair b, Bakkhr. The following is then 
obvious, — Ibn Athlr does not follow Tabari 
exclusively, but had just as little knowledge of 
the Anonymous Work as of the Article of the 
Kitdb alAghdni In the points which he has in 
common with those two, he agrees now more 
with the one, and again more with the other, 
but always with such formal variations as 
exclude a direct borrowing. Sometimes (not 
considering of course the part borrowed from 
Tabari), he has even an item extra in the 
contents over both, for example in the story 
of the ground of hostility of Ibn Zaby^n 
towards Mus'ab. He appears, therefore, to have 
used another compilation w^hich indeed went 
back mostly to the same sources.^ The authors 
quoted are, in the Anonymous Work and in the 
Kitdb alAghdni, partly the same as m Tabari, 
but he still cites W^idl and owes to him his 


' A oompleta proof oaunofc be given here, ainre the matter has 
only a literary and not a historioal interest, To detormina the 
connection of Oompxlatityns with eaqh other is always Bomewhat 
periloui, 
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main report, which with slight interruptions 
continues from SOI*, In to SOS, 2. 

Historically important diUerences do not 
frequently occur The time before the battle, 
while the armies lay opposite each other a short 
distance away in Maskin and Bi\]umaira, was 
employed by Abdulmalik in enti ring into corres- 
pondence with the enemies’ camp, just as in a 
similar situation Muhwia had done before from 
the same spot. The men of Iraq had no desire 
for battle, as the verse quoted on page 191 shows. 
They had never been used to discipline and 
obedience, and the frightful party-struggles of 
the last years had not improved them. Political 
and military loyalty were absolutely unknown 
to them ; they would have liked to change their 
Emir every day, as a girl her suitors (Agh., 162, 
17. BAthlr, 266,23). It was represented to 
them that they were fighting not merely for Ibn 
Zubair and his brother, but for the indepen- 
dence of Iraq, and that they must not let the 
hungry Syrians get into their rich and luxuriant 
land, but that was of no avail (Tab., 806. BA., 
265 f. Anon., II). His best troops, under 
Muhallab, bad been obliged to forsake Mus'ab 
in order to protect Basra from the Khawhrij.* 
Amongst the men of Basra whom he had with 
him, there were the more than doubtful EaMa, 
whose lising he had had to quell the year before 

Tabarf, 806, BA„ 266 f Annn ii ri...-*-- 
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(Tab., 807 f. Agh,, 162) The greater part of his 
array he had brought with him from Kufa, 
whence he had started (Tab , 804 ; 807 BA , 
264 f.). The sympathies of the men of Kufa 
were not on his side, and on his own part he 
was only summoned of necessity by the noble 
party to help them against Muklitk’ , while 
many hated him because he had freely spilt the 
blood of Mukhtfur’s adherents. Thus Abdul- 
malik had an easy game to play. He applied 
his lever to the Kufaites. Contemporary verses 
(Anon., 11 f.) which are preserved to us express 
apprehension of the perfidy of the men of Kufa, 
and the leaders of the army who were worked 
upon by him, so far as they are mentioned by 
name, were Kufaites only (An., 13, 21-23 ; 27, 14). 
The district of Ispahan which he promised to 
more than one as a reward for their treachery 
(Anon., 13, 32) belonged to Kufa and was admin- 
istered by Kufaites. Miis'ab could not make 
up liis mind to deal drastically with the traitors 
with whom Abdulmalik was in correspondence, 
and in spite of warnings let them remain in 
their posts, The man who had warned him and 
advised him to put them to death was Ihrfihim 
h, Ashtar, the conqueror in the battle on the 
Khazir, He had delivered the letter which he 
got from Abdulmalik to Mus'ab unopened, with 
the remark that all the leaders had probably got 
their letters as well as he, hut had kept them to 
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themselves. He was the only faithful man of 
Kufa and at the same time by far the most 
prominent one, a welcome phenomenon in such 
an environment, the worthy son of his father, 
the conqueror of Siilin, His fall, at the very 
beginning of the encounter with the enemy at 
the monastery of the Catholicus, decided the 
defeat of Mus'ah. ‘Atthb h, Warqft, gave way 
with the cavalry ; the rest of the chiefs or tribe- 
leaders impudently refused obedience to the 
field-marshal and did not lead their troops into 
battle at all. I'inally he was left almost alone 
on the field of battle, which strange situation 
itself makes the battle famous. One needs no 
knowledge of tactics and strategy to understand 
its course After his son, — a mere hoy, for the 
father was only 36, — had fallen before his eyes 
he himself, already bleeding from many arrow- 
wounds, was laid low by the Thaqifite Zhida b. 
Quclama of Kufa with the shout, — “ This is the 
vengeance for Mukhthr!” UhaiduMhh. Zi&d 
b Zabyfin severed the bead from the body. 

After this not very honourable victory 
Ahdulraalik marched into Kufa, received the 
homage of the tribes and appointed his officials 
over the newly subdued provinces ^ He camped 
iO days in Hukhaila, at the same spot as Muhwia 
had before encamped with the Syrian army. 


* For Khuiauuu c/, here and in. othor cases, Chap S 
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During this time also he sent Hajj&j b. Yhsuf 
to the Hijhz against Ibn Zubair, So says 
Haitham b. Adi in the Anonymous Work, 18,1, 
with whom Waqidl agrees. He says in Tab., 
830 and An., 38 that after the fall of Mus‘ab 
HajjAj was despatched to Mecca with 2,000 
Syrians, and this in JumAd^, ie., in the very 
month of the battle at the monastery, or a month 
later, since the name covers two months. The 
year he gives as A.H 72. He cannot, indeed, 
do otherwise because the siege of Mecca, accord- 
ing to him, did not begin till late in the year 72 
and lasted well into the year 73 But bow then 
can he antedate the battle in question in the year 
71 ? From the fragments of him which are 
preserved to us this riddle cannot be read. The 
close connection of the events in Iraq and in the 
HijAz is indisputable, and therefore so also is 
the year 72 as the date of the fall of Mus'ab. 

Haj]Aj did not advance upon Mecca by the 
straight road, according to WAqidi, but first 
went to TAif, where he arrived in Sha'bAn, and 
stayed several months.^ Hrom there he had 
frequent skirmishes with the adherents of Ibn 
Zubair on the plain of Arafa, in which he almost 
always gained the victory. He next asked 
permission from the Khalifa to attack the holy 
toyvn itself, and at the same time asked for 


i MasAdl, 6, 269. Anon. Ahlw,, 139 
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reinforcements, By Abdulmalik’s orders there 
came to his aid Thriq b, Amr, who had occupied 
Medina and expelled from it the Stattholder of 
Ibn Zubair (Tab,, 818. Anon,, 34 ff.). According 
to W&qidl in Tab., 844 IS. the siege began on 
the 1st Dhulqada, 72, ^.e., 25th March, 692, 
Stones were cast at the town and the sanctuary.^ 
A terrible storm which came on aroused religious 
scruples, but TIa]];!] managed to allay them. 
Ibn Zubair was more and more forsaken by his 
men, and finally they all laid down their arms 
and were pardoned by the Syrians, amongst 
them even his own sons. But he, now a man 
73 years old, was ashamed of this, and after 
taking leave of his mother went alone into 
the last ' conflict and was slain (Anon , 88 ff.. 
Ham., 319). According to MAqidl this took 
place 6 months and 17 days after the commence- 
ment of the siege (Tab., 2, 844, note f.), on 
Tuesday, 17th Jumilda 1, 73, ie., 18th Sept., 
692. The day of the week does not agree. 
According to Tab., 851, 10 and Anon, 57 the 
month was not the first Jumadd but the second. 
Elias gives Monday, 17th Jumddd, but in this 
case the day of the week does not agree either. 

The fall of Mecca was only an epilogue ; ® 
the Hijdz had been a lifeless province since the 


' Sea aliOTo, pp, 165.6, 

* Poetioal congratulationa upon this are in Hndh,, 269, 17 fi , 
proaouuoe Wafa^iu 
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murder of TJthm&,n and could not be again made 
the centre-point of the political life. Doubtless 
this was Ibn Zubair’s intention, an intention he 
was bound to have from the kind of movement 
through which he was brought to the front.’ 
At the same time he put forward the holy- 
character of his Khalifate by not leaving the 
sanctuary in which he had taken refuge, even 
when the world was open to him. But the 
result was that in the Fitna which is called after 
him, he himself was quite in the background ; 
the straggle turned round him nominally, hut 
he took no part in it and it was decided without 
him. Even in Arabia itself he had for years less 
influence than the Khlrijite Najda (Tab., 737,8. 
Chawarig, pp. 29 ff.). Finally be was located in 
the building where he kept himself in hiding, 
and dragged forth, and so the great Fitna was 
ended and the Jam^ again restored. 


* See nboTe, p. 164. 
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The Eirst Ma.iwanii>s. 

The Eitorms in Iraq did not cease, however, 
with the termination of the loii» warfare against 
Ihn Zuhair • as we shall see, they lasted through- 
out almost the whole reign of Ahdulmalik. 
In Syria too, the quarrels of the Qais and the 
Kalb caused further uurest. To be sure, 
Zufar b HiVith in Qarqlsia had laid down his 
arms in the year in which llus'ab fell, but that did 
not put an end to the tribal feud which out- 
lasted the great war. In order to deal witli it 
in its proper connection we must go back to 
Marj Rahit (Agh , 11, 61, 31). In this savage 
battle the Qais suffered most heavily, and 
according to Arab ideas they were bound to 
make goud their losses from the conquerors ; 
they had their revenge to seek, and it was they 
who were the aggressors, while the Kalb only 
retaliated. On the side of the Qais the princi- 
pal part was taken by the Amir and Sulaim, 
along wdth the Ghant and the Billiila,' as far as 
these tribes had settled in Northern 3yria and 
Southern Mesopotamia, on both sides of the 

• B Athti, 4, 250, 10, 16 , 258. 18 . 269, 17 , 200, 24. In 256, 10 
road A'sur as at 256, 15 

26 
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Euphrates. On the side of the Kalh were the 
rest of the Qud^a/ but only the Kalb seem to 
have gone into action. The sources of the single 
and sometimes widely separated “ days ” in 
which the tedious feud ran its course are con- 
temporary songs and tales connected with them, 
which are preserved to us m Ibn Athir and 
the KUab-al-Ag}idtii, in the Hanidsa, and in 
Madhini The .icconnts are mostly quite reliable 
though partly without connection and chrono- 
logy, but there are threads to be grasped which 
enable us to arrange them m tolerable order. 

The feud, acoordmg to Agh., 120 ff., was 
begun by Zufar b. Hfirith al-ICilhbi in Qarqisia, 
the leader of the ‘Amir, making a sudden attack 
upon a settlement of the Kal bites in Musaiyakh 
and killing 20 of their men. The Kalb, headed 
by Humaid b. JSuraith h. Bahdal,‘‘* retaliated by 
slaughtering 60 Numairites who lived amongst 
them m Tadmor. Thereupon Zufar is said to 
have murdered 500 or even 1,000 Kalbites on 
the day of Iklil, and after this feat to have got 
oiS scatheless into safety at Qarqisia, Humaid 
being unable to reach him. In another place 
(122, 17 3,), however, the attack of Iklil is 
ascribed not to Zufar but to Umair b. Hnbdb, 
the leader of the Sulaim, who certainly from 


> In one of Znfir’s vorsas mBithti, 356, 18 the Qud&a are already 
called Vememtea 

5 Wirti whom the Scholion to HaiQ&sa confuses him, 668, y 2 
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that time appears as the real avenger of the 
Qais a^amst the Kalb Zufar was withdrawn 
from the blood-feud in the desert by the great 
struggle between Syria and the Iraq for the 
Khalifate, being fiivst- exposed to the attacks of 
Abdulmahk, which he withstood, as wo have 
seen, for several years, as waiden of the marches 
for Mushib, on whom he depended 

The oni, ranee of Umair affords a chronologi- 
cal starting point, for in the hatth' on the Khazir 
he was in the Syrian army and not till then 
did he 30m Zufar, i.e., not before the year 67 
Quite a number of “ days ” are given on ivhich 
he wreaked vengeance, named after different 
places of the Samawa. At Kafiba, Humaid on 
his swift steed had a narrow escape from him, 
and the Kalb, who dwelt within the area of his 
raids, at last lett this district and emigrated for 
a while to Palestine into the Ghor 

Then Umair also went back over the 
Euphrates and settled with lus Sulaimites 
on the Kliahoras. It was through this that the 
Christian Taghlib, whose vsettlements there extend- 
ed as far as the Tigris and beyond it, came into 
contact "With the Qais, and they approached 
Zufar with the request that he should command 
the Sulaim to vacate tho Khaboras, as they had 
taken the liberty to encroach and had caused 
friction Zufar did not see his way to this, and 
so a feud arose between the Taghlib and the 
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Sulaim. Zufar did what ho could to allay it, 
as he did not want to drive the Taghlib into the 
arnas of the Syrians, but Umair, that author of 
misfortune, did the very opposite. He got 
round Mus'ab, represented to him that the 
Taghlib, being Christians, were under suspicion 
of sympathy with the Syrians, and managed to 
get permission to act against them in the name 
of the government of Ibn Zubair and to give 
free course to his hostility. At Makis or M&ld- 
sin he committed great slaughter amongst them 
With this the report of Agh,, 20,120 If., breaks 
off, but the continuation is found in BAtMr, 
4,255 ff, and Agh,, 11,61 f. ; 61 f. We learn that 
Zufar also was dragged into the struggle al- 
together against his will. Many surprise attacks 
and encounters followed, the scenes of them, 
also mentioned in the songs of Akhtal,^ being on 
the K.h&,bor and the Balikh, on the Tharthfir and 
in the region of the Tigris The 'J'aghlib mostly got 
the worst of it, hut near Hashak on the river 
Tharth&r, which flows into the Tigris from the 
south, not far from Takrit, they certainly were 
the victors, slew TJmair in A,H. VO and sent his 
head to Abdulmalik at Damascus But then 
Zufar, finding himself compelled to take up 
the revenge for Umair, dealt the Taghlib a 
severe blow near the town of Kuhail on the 


‘ I was not then aMa to take into consideration QuiAmi, (d Parih, 
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Tigris and executed 200 prisoners who had fallen 
into his hands. The great events of the years 
71 and 72, the scene of which was Mesopotamia, 
then put an end to the bloody minor war and 
saved the Taghlib. 

The feud between the Kalb and the Qais, 
however, afterwards broke out again at another 
place, of. Haniitsa, 260 If.; Madltini,* 14, 86 ; Agh., 
17, llHir. , Taqiit. 1, 769 Ilumaid h. Huraith 
h Bahdal, the former leader of the Kalb in the 
war with Umair,- seized the opportunity to 
make the FazA-ra in Arabia proper, — their head- 
quarters lay to the east of Medina, — ^atone for 
the oft'eiices. on the Euphrates, of the Sulaim and 
‘Amir, whom he could not harm. These EazAra 
had hitherto taken no part in the feud at all, 
hut they also belonged to the great group of the 
Qais, and some of them, members of its old 
princely house who had taken up their domicile 
in Kula, had at any rate lent Zufar and Uraair 
their assistance (BAthir. 4, 258, 19 f.). Humaid 
got Khfilid, son of the Khalifa Yazld, whose 
grandmother was a Kalbite, to prepare for him 
a patent in the name of Ahdulmalik, commis- 
sioning him to collect the cattle-tax from certain 
tribes As plenipotentiary of the goveFmhent 


' The tianalation in l)'r«yt.v>» leases muUi to bo demrotl 
’ Ibn Habib lu Madainl TTrongly namoa hia lather Huraitli instead 
of him , on the otliai banil ape H.iin , 200, v 3, Agh , 17, p 113 at the 
bottom, and 114, 38 
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he then marched through the desert with a 
gigantic following of the Kalbite clans Abdwudd 
and ‘Ulaim, and let the Fazara, who were his 
real objectivej feel his power. On trifling pre- 
texts he perpetrated dreadful acts of violence 
against them ; several were wounded and killed, 
particularly at a place called ‘Ah. Those con- 
cerned now carried their complaint to Abdnl- 
malik, who thought he did enough in giving 
^t^iem recompense in money for the blood that 
had been shed They took the money, but with 
it purchased weapons and horses and equipped 
themselves for a campaign of vengeance. They 
then surprised a camp of the Kalb near the 
Wells of Ban^t Qain in the Sam^wa, and killed 
19 men of the Abdwudd and 50 of the Ulaim. 
Ahdulmahk was very angry at this and ordered 
his stattliolder to exact compensation 

from the Tazhra, whereupon the two chief 
offenders averted the impending disaster from 
their people by voluntarily giving themselves 
np, and the Kalbites had to be satisfied with 
their execution The attack of Banfit Qain is 
the most celebrated “day” in the whole feud 
between Qais and Kalb Hanhj was already 
stattholder of Medina, when it took place (A H. 73 
and 74), and the cause of it, namely, the massacre 
at ‘Ah, cannot he placed much earlier.^ The 


' Of course it is not absolutely impossible foi it to have happened 
iu the period before tlia lealoiAtion of the Jaiii&a, as Ibu Habib gives 
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supposition Cound in all the versions of the 
Brirrative that Hie two hostile brothers Bishr 
and Abdulaziz, sous of Marwan, were in Damas- 
cus on the day of BaruU Qain and even after- 
vvardSj is therefore erroneous , the one had long 
been stattholder ol Kufa, the other stattholder 
of Etfypt. 'J’hey might at most have been for 
a time on a visit to the court. 

The feud betu eon the Sulaim and the Tagh- 
hb had yet another sequel when the dispute over 
the Khalifate wa.s ended and peace had long 
been restored in the realm ; cf. Agh., 11, 59 fi. , 
BAthlr, 1, 261 h. The poet Akhtai stirred it 
up again by boasting at the court of Abdulmahk 
of the prowess of his clansmen the Taghlib, 
to che Sulairnite Jahhaf b Hiikaim, who had 
himself under TJinair taken part in the fights 
against the Taghlib. Jahhaf then did exactly 
the same as the Kalhite Humaid had done 
before He contrived to get a patent made out 
tor himself by which he was appointed tax- 
collector m the district of the Me.sopotamiari 
Taghlib and Bakr, m w hich ofiicial capacity he 
started ior Me.sopdamia with a considerable band 
of Qaisite cavalry. On the w;iy he disclosed to 
them his real intention, namely, to spill as much 
'i'aghhbite blood as possible, and concluded with 
the words “You have the choice between hell, 

it !n Madtlmt But Doiy, 1, 120, is unite wioiig iii puttiiip; the daj 
ot flunat (Jam into Muairia’s time 
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if you follow mo, and disgrace if you dont.” 
They preferred hell to disgrace and followed 
him, surprised the Taghlib in AH 73 at Bishr 
(or Rahfib) and made fearful havoc among them 
In this attack they also killed a son of Akhtal 
and captured him himself, but let him go 
because they took him for a menial. After this 
JahhAf fled into the territory of the Eoraans. 
On the intercession of the Qaisites, Abdulmalik 
permitted him to return after a considerable 
time, hut he had to pay atonement-money to 
the Taghlib for the bloodshed at Bishr. As 
his means were not equal to this, he asked the 
man at that time most powerful among the 
Q,ais, namely to come forward on his 

behalf and undertake the payment, which the 
latter, after refusing for some time, eventually 
did. In the end Jahhfbf became pious, under- 
took, by way of a penitential expedition, along 
with his accomplices, with rings in their noses, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and there prayed 
desperately for forgiveness 

We see that the Arabs in the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian steppe had remained unchanged 
under the new conditions Neither Islam nor 
Christianity kept them from making the tribe 
and revenge paramount. They preferred hell to 
disgrace and only felt remorse when it was too 
late. Their conduct was even more cruel than 
it had been before in their heathenism and their 
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old home, and they committed murder in a more 
wholesale and ruthless manner. They slaughtered 
the female prisoners, a custom not usual in Arabia 
proper but attested to in Syria by the prophet 
Amos. Even after the struggle over the king- 
dom was decided and peace restored, the 
barbarous conduct still went on before the gates 
of the capital, under the Khalifa’s very eyes, 
and occasionally under pretext of his authority. 

A second crater of the tribal-hatred yawned 
in the far East. In Basra the old tension 
between the Tamim and the Rabia was increased 
by the immigration of the Azd Um&n, which 
took place in the latter years of Mu&.wia and 
under Yazid I. The Rabia allied themselves 
with the Azd, and on the other hand, the Tamim 
joined with the Qais, so that here also two great 
groups arose, and the feud broke out in the town 
during the interregnum after the death of Yazid. 
The stattholder, U baidullhh b. Ziad had to flee ; 
Mas'ud b Amr, the chief of the Azd, intended 
to occupy his post, and by a trick seized the 
citadel and the mosque with the aid of the Azd 
and the Rahia, but while he was standing in 
the pulpit in the mosque the Tamim rushed in, 
tore him down and slew him Blood-revenge 
for the slain head of the tribe was now imminent, 
but the wise leader of the Tamim, old Ahnaf, 
managed to restore peace upon the payment of 
a large sum of compensation-money. Still the 

27 
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hatred between the parties remained, and it 
broke out in Khui^shn, then a Basrian colony, 
whither the tribal relations passed on from 
Basra. There the feuds were always blazing 
out anew, first between the Tamim and the 
Eabia, and then, after the Azd, through Muhallab, 
had also appeared on the scene, in Khurfisfin, 
between the Mudar (Tamim and Qais) and the 
Yemen (Azd and Bahia). The dualism of the 
eastern groups at last united with that of the 
western, mainly through the fault of the Qais, 
who were equally represented in west and 
east, and stuck ' together everywhere like pitch 
and sulphur. It tried to absorb the other 
opposing parties and to polarise the entire 
Arabian world. 

This tendency also weakened the ruling 
circles, and it was difficult to keep clear of it. 
What was a stattholder to do when the Qais 
claimed him as their own i If he rejected them 
he robbed himself of their support and fell 
between two stools. Even the princes at 
Abdulmalik’s court took sides, sometimes even 
passionately, according as they had leanings 
through their mother to the one side or the 
other. 

Now indeed the political idea of Islam, the 
unity and solidarity of Muhammad’s congre- 
gation, made a counter-movement. Its born 
representatives were the Quraish, who stood, by 
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right, above the tribes and outside of the rivalry. 
To be sure, the ruling Quraish, the TJmaiya, 
had had to throw themselves into the arms of 
the Kalb in Syria, in order to maintain their 
sway against the Q,ais, who were on the side of 
Zubair, but for all that the ties of blood bound 
them to the Qais/ and so it became easier for 
them to take up a middle position. Abdulmalik, 
recognising his advantage, endeavoured to keep 
himself above the parties, and after the Qais 
harl given up their opposition to him he treated 
them kindly and tried to conciliate them. 
Zufar b. Hhrith and his sons Hndhail and 
Kauthar after him were amongst the most 
eminent and notable people at the court of 
Damascus.^ The Kalb, naturally, were dis- 
pleased at this, but their reproaches against 
Ahdulmalik that he was not grateful enough 
to them (Hamhsa, 656 fC ) are really a eulogy of 
him. The assertion that he went over from 
the Kalb to the Qais puts the facts of the case 
quite falsely. Even later we find around him 
men still influential in the Kalbite group, 


* “ I£ it woio not for tUo Khnlita, Qudna would bo mastoi and Qais 
servant, " Tab., 487, 19 f. Tho Khalifa la lockoned aa bolonging to the 
Qais (476, 18) aiiica lio rit least bolongecl, like Iboin, to Madai and 
not to Qad&a or Yemen 

0 Of Tab , 3, 1300, 13G0 f, 1455 Anon Ahlw , 173, 253, Agbant, 16, 
42, 153 f Wa boo from this how powerful tho position of these Qaisite 
princes continuod to ho even under the Uniaiyids, but they did not 
abuse it. 
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e.g.i Iba Bahdal himaeK and Raub b. Zinb^, 
Abdulmalik acted as he was bound to act, being 
Khalifa and a politician. The Umaiyids relied 
upon the Syrians; with their help they had 
subdued the whole Muslim kingdom, and with 
their help they held it. It was all over with 
their rule over the kingdom if the foundation of 
it no longer held together, — namely if there was 
a split in Syria. At that time Khurhshn was yet 
I in the background and the schism in that distant 
region so far affected the centre but little. But 
it was different with Syria, The feeling that 
they had to hold with the dynasty in order to 
keep their own position could not be disregarded 
even by the Syrian Arabs themselves. It 
worked against the tribal dualism ; the other 
provinces were subdued ; their land was the 
ruling one ; even the material interest in the 
possession of the Khalifate and the government 
lent them a feeling of political solidarity, which 
chiefly expressed itself when they, as an 
imperial army, had to fight against the internal 
and external foes of the monarchy — for which 
abundant opportunity was given them. 

2. In order to strengthen the political 
supremacy of Syria still more, an attempt was 
naade to transfer the centre of the cult thither 
also. A motive for this was found in the fact 
that the chief holy place of Mecca had been 
occupied by Ibn Zubair for nearly a decade and 
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was therefore hardly accessible to the Syrians, 
if they remained faithful to their dynasty, and 
Abdulmalik used this as a pretest to forbid 
absolutely the undertaking of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca by his subjects and to insist upon their 
making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem instead. So at 
least Eutychius reports ^ There is no doubt 
that Abdulmalik tried hard to invest Jerusalem 
with greater splendour as a Muslim place of 
worship, for the tradition that he was the 
founder of its Dome of the Eock is certified by 
the inscription still preserved in the oldest part 
of the building. To be sure, the Ahb&sid Mamhn 
is now named there as the builder, but de Vogue 
observed that this name has been falsified.® 
The old date has escaped alteration, and the 
original purport of the words may therefore be 
accepted with certainty as follows : “The 
servant of God, Abdulmalik, the Emir of the 
Eaithful, built this Qiibba in the year 72,” In 
Jerusalem Syria possessed the only spot on earth 
which could compete with Mecca (Tab., 1666, 3). 
It was the Holy of Holies, not only of the Jews 
and Christians, but originally of the Muslims 
also. Muhammad only established Mecca in 

' Annales, ad I’aooks, H, 365 Eutychius lelatos the samo thing 
of Marwftn (2, 362), and a aimilai thing of Waltd I (2, 373) 

’ Temple de Jentkalein, 1864, p„ 3,') f Cf also Gddomoiater in the 
Zeitsch det, Umitichm Paluttinavireinh, 1800, p. 14, the punter’a oirors 
in the mimbers arc not to bo put to the aoconnl of the author who waa 
dead hy the time it was punted, 
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its place later by -way of a timely compromise 
with the Arabian heathendom. The Khalifa Umar 
had honoured it by his visit and thus excited 
the envy of the Iraqites. Mu&.wia had himself 
first proclaimed there as Khalifa, and on that 
occasion prayed at Golgotha, Gethsemane and 
the grave of Mary. Nevertheless Abdulmalik 
gave up hia idea of putting Jerusalem in the 
place of Mecca,- -if he ever had it, — as soon as he 
was no longer confined to Syria, i'or the whole 
congregation of the Prophet is seemed hope- 
lessly unattainable.^ But on the other hand he 
made another attempt later on to enhance the 
attraetions of Syria as a place of worship at the 
expense of Medina. Before his time, Mu^wia, 
in A.H. 60, had already made preparations to 
remove the pulpit of the Prophet from Medina 
and convey it to Syria, but as a general distur- 
bance arose and the sun was darkened, he had 
let it alone, saying : ” I wanted just to see 
whether it was not worm-eaten.” Abdulmalik 
had the same plan in his mind, but his Keeper of 
the Seal persuaded him to abandon it. Then his 
son, Walid I, is said to have tried it once more, 
hut likewise in vain (Tab , 2,923, according to 
Wfigidi). The Umaiyids did not need to observe 
such regard for Medina as for Mecca. The town 

' Kh8.Ud al Qawl mdeed is said to hare doolared that if tha Khalifa 
ordered it lie 'sroutd remove the Ka'ha and rebuild it lu Jerusalem 
(Agh., 19. SO). 
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had oftentimes manifested its hostility towards 
them, and had finally driven the whole of them 
outside its walls, for which they bore it a grudge, 
Abdulmalik seems to have even appointed its 
stattholders sometimes in his wrath ; amongst 
them the Makhzfimite Hishilm b. Ismhll 
(appointed A.H. 82) was noted for special 
villainy 

From the beginning Abdulmalik’s relations 
to Islam were different from those of his prede- 
eessors. He was born and bred in it, nay more, 
he was brought up in the very town of the 
Prophet, where the tradition which started with 
the Prophet and continued in the history of the 
theocracy was zealously cherished and made the 
subject of a professional guild. In his youth 
he had himself taken a deep interest in these 
pious studies and might rank as a HMz of the 
Qoran. With his accession to the throne a 
change is said to have come over him (Anon. 
Ahlw., 164i, 167, 190). Certainly, from that 
time onwards, he subordinated everything to 
policy, and even exposed the Ka'ba to the danger 
of destruction. But from policy likewise did 
he beware of injuring the religious feelings of 
his subjects in the careless fashion of Yaztd ; he 
understood them far more intimately than the 
latter and therefore knew better how to spare 
them. The pious Rajh b. Haiwa alEindl, of 
whom we shall hear more, was already influential 
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with him.^ He had a man put to death for 
asserting, in defiance of Muhammad, that he 
was a prophet (An., 263). According to 

Eutychius, 2, 366 he even wanted to incorporate 
the Church of St. John in Damascus with the 
mosque near which it was situated, but refrained 
from doing so out of consideration for the 
Christians. We have not sufidcient materials to 
estimate his further relations with his Christian 
subjects, but at any rate Christianity did not 
prejudice in his eyes the Taghlib and their poet 
Akhtal. The slaughter of the swine in Syria, 
mentioned by Theophanes under A.M. 6186 no 
doubt was caused by hostility to the Christians, 
hut did not originate with the Khalifa. 

Where Islam coincided with Arabiam it was 
convenient to the ruler and could easily be 
made to serve the ends of the kingdom. After 
Ahdulmalik had got the better of his rivals, he 
again resumed the holy war against the ILomans, 
which had been at rest for close on 1 6 years.” 
Justinian II was defeated near Oilioian Sebaste 
or Sebastopolis in the year 73 of the Flight, 
which year began at the end of May, 692. 
Abdulmalik’s field-marshal was his brother 

' Anon , 193 He is even said to have been Ueasurer at the hiiild- 
ing of the Dome of the Hook in Jemsalom , Zeitschi des JDeutschen Pai 
vereins, 1890, p, 21 

' Qottinger NaAinchten, 1901, pp, 431 ff. The war began 
Africa also pp. 434 ffi ). 


anew in 
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Muhammad h. Marw&n, stattholder of 
Mesopotamia and Armenia, who also had charge 
of the conduct of the wav in Asia Minor and 
Armenia. As in Mu^iwia’s time, a greater and 
a smaller campaign were undertaken year by 
year against the Itomans, which, if they had no 
further result, were at least a useful school for 
the Arabs of Syria and Mesopotamia, whom they 
kept constantly in military exercise. A measure 
connected with the re-opemng of hostilities 
against the Romans, which conciliated the 
religious as well as the national interests, was 
the transformation of the coinage by Ahdulmalik. 
BalMhuii accounts for it as follows (240 ; 466tf.) 
Paper came to the Romans from Egypt, but on 
the other hand the dinars of gold came to 
the Arabs from the Romans. TJpon the sheets 
of paper there had formerly been Christian 
inscriptions and the sign of the Cross, as 
watermarks, hut under Ahdulmalik the Qoran 
verse “ Say — He alone is God ” was substituted. 
The Romans threatened to retaliate by stamping 
upon the dinars sayings abusing the Prophet, so the 
Arabs then stamped gold themselves. Ahdulmalik 
began it in Damascus in A, H 74, and Hajjflj’s 
stamping of silver began in Kufa at the end 
of A.H. 76 Up till then Greek gold and Persian 
silver were in circulation, and a few Himyarite 
silver coins, (with the Attic owl upon them). 
Wfkqidl, indeed, in. Tab., 2,939, says Abdulmalik 
28 
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did not begin to stamp the silver drachms and 
golden dinars till A.H. 76, but if Theophanes’ 
statement -were correct that Justinian II’s rejec- 
tion of the Damascene golden coins caused the 
re-opening of the war between the Muslims and 
Eiomans, then Balhdhurt’s dating would need 
to be put forward rather than back. The new 
coins were struck in the name of All&h and bore, 
as superscription, sayings from the Qoran 
proclaiming his absolute power and the omni- 
potence of his Messenger. ’ The Arabs certainly 
stamped gold and silver also before Abdulmalik’s 
time, but according to Roman and Persian types. 
It seems, moreover, that Mnfiwia tried to do 
what Abdulmalilc succeeded in doing, for 
according to NSldeke’s Syrian, Mufiwia struck 
gold and silver money, but it was not accepted 
because there was no ci'oss upon it. Even 
Abdulmalik’s gold coins were at first regarded 
with suspicion, especially in Medina (Bah, dGGf.) 
because they only weighed the same as the old 
worn dinars.® 


^ Tlie pious xopioaohod with putting hia own nnina on 

the legends after the name of Cod 

“ Of again EAthtr, 4, 33Yf. That it was found imposeible to 
lutraduoe a real umfoimity of coinage and iiiaastireB into the Islamic 
kingdom la shown by an utterance ascubed to the Piophet m YahyS 
b Adam, KU&h alKha)6,j, p 52 ‘ Iraq obstinately sticks to its dirham 

and. qnflK, Syria to its dinar and modius, and Egypt to its dinar and 
ardab , ye are returning to your old dirisiona and lack of unity, to the 
old particularism." 
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A corresponding attempt to become more 
independent of foreign influence was the intro - 1 
duction of the Arabic language m the ministry, 
i.e. in the exchequer, for the stability of the 
government administration was essentially con- 
fined to finance So far the official business of 
accounts m Damascus was done in Greelc, m Kufa 
in Persian. According to Balfidhuri, 3(H)f. (Pihrist, 
242) the change to Arabic seems to have begun 
at Kufa. Zitdanfarrukh b Pin ' or his son 
Mardhnshfih was the last Persian clerk His 
assistant, Sftlih b Abdurrahman, offered to 
Hajifij to do the reckoning in Arabic and 
managed it, too, though the expression of the 
fractions gave him trouble, for apparently figures 
were not used in Kufa. The reason why the 
government office became ‘‘ arabianised in 
Damascus also is curiously given by Baladhurl, 
p. 193. Because of an oifence committed by 
a Greek clerk Abdulraalik resolved to make 
every thing connected wth the oflQ.ce Arabian, 
Sulaimfi.n b. Said, who got the commission, 
completed it in a year’s time and received as a 
reward the ground-tax of TJrdunn for one year, 
amounting to 180,000 dinars. The Greek and 
Persian system was, of course, retained and only 
the language changed, and doubtless the existing 
Greek and Persian officials who were acquainted 


Tab , 2, 103 1 Anon Ahlw , 343 362 
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with ArahiCj also remained, SMih h. 
Abdurrahman, who initiated the change in Knfa, 
was himself an Iranian from SajistAn (BalMh., 
393, 15), but it was necessary to know Greek 
and Persian in order to be able to turn them 
into Arabic. In Damascus, even under 
Abdnlmalik, the Greek Sergius kept the 
influential position which he had had under 
Muhwia and Yazld (Tab., 837, 11). Theophanes, 
who ascribes the replacing of the Greek govern- 
ment ofdcial language by the Arabic first to 
Walld I,' (A. M. 6199), says the Greek numerals 
had to be retained by the Arabs and their 
notaries were still Christians, — and indeed the 
Christian privy-councillors in the time of the 
Abhasids, in which the chronicler writes, were 
more influential, more powerful and more detested 
than ever. Besides, the Arabs generally were 
regarded as useless for the management of taxes 
(Tab., 458. 1470), for other reasons besides a 
mere lack of technical knowledge. 


became more technicaLat^ hierarchical, though 
not to anything like the ^me extent as the 
Abbasid government did later on. Certain high 

‘ In A M, s'? Walld introdncefl the Arabic pulpit language into 
Egypt, not, however, in place of the Greek, but instead of the Coptic 
(Mac[rlit, Khitai, 1 , 98) 


One has the impression that Abdulmalikl 
put the government on a somewhat difEeront) 
footing in other respects as well. It evidently 
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offices are first mentioned under him, though of 
course it does not necessarily follow that they 
were not in existence before, but this much is 
certain, that for him, the title Trpwrocrti/x/SovXo? is 
no longer fitting, — the title which is characteristic 
of the first Khalifas. With his officials he assum- 
ed a strict and almost rough manner, even 
with the highly, deserving Hajjfij, whom he 
treated very differently from the way in which 
Mufiwia treated his ZiM. Even with the emi- 
nent men whom he, according to old custom, 
gathered into his society and council, he did not 
establish such a free intercourse with himself 
as had Muhwia, whose spiritual superiority was 
able to carry it o2 The much-lauded amiabili- 
ty of the Sufy^nid regents, which in their 
case, as with the old-Arab Saiyid, was more a 
virtue than an innate good quality, was a 
characteristic neither of him nor of his succes- 
sors, for he proved to he a strict master (Anon., 
178 ). 

When his Khahfate came into question he 
let every consideration go to the winds. Hia 
cousin, Amr b. Said, who attempted to claim 
it, he cut oii practically by his own hand, while 
the death of his brother Abdulazlz, who opposed 
the succession of his sons, spared him the 
necessity of putting him out of tho way. Eor 
the rest, he gave his Uraaiyid relations a larger 
share in the en 3 oyment of power than his 
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predecessors had allowed them. To begin with, 
practically all the statthoiderships were in their 
hands In Egypt and Africa Abdulaziz ruled, 
possibly in virtue of a testamentary arrangement 
of old Marwan, who had caused homage to he 
paid to him as the successor after Abdulmalik.^ 
Muhammad b. Marwdn received Mesopotamia 
and Armenia, an important charge on account 
of the wars with the Romans. Kufa and after- 
wards Basra also were entrusted to Bis hr b. 
Marwfm, still a mere youth, and before that 
another Umaiyid had administered Basra, name- 
ly, KhMid, the grandson of Asid. At the court 
the Umaiyids, since they had emigrated with 
Marwhn from Medina to Damascus, presented 
a far larger contingent of representatives than 
before ; even Khhlid, the son of the Khalifa 
Yazld, played a part there Ahdulmalik sought 
to console him for his unjust exclusion from the 
succession by bringing him near to himself 
and giving him his daughter in marriage 
He himself married a daughter of Yazid, 
Atika by name, who became his favourite wife 
and was allowed to order him about a good 
deal. 

' Marwan antequam moieretur Aegypfcum vel (=Bt) nltenons 
Aethropiae partes, Tripoleos Afncae efc nsqne ad Gaditana freta adjacan- 
tea provinoias Habellaziz filio dereUquit, — so it runs m tlie Oont B A,, 
par. 29 The demand that the tax of Egypt should be delivered up to 
him was an maalt oflered to Ahdulaziz by Ahdulmalik (Anon , 239). 
Abdulaziz was born of auothei mother (ib., 361) 
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Numeroua anecdotes about this, the most 
celebrated Khalifa of the TJraaiyid dynasty, are 
served up in the Anonymous "Work of Ahhvardt. 
They enhance our personal knowledge of him 
and also supply all sorts of interesting material, 
e g. about the places where Abdulmalik resided 
in turn according to the season of the year, about 
his wives and family, his regular daily business 
and his care for the education of his sons, his 
preferences and his weaknesses, his defects, — e.g. 
his offensive breath, and his nicknames. He grew 
old early and died at Damascus aged 60, on 
Thursday, 14th ShauwRl, 86 (9th October, 705) d 

Abdulmalik is called the "father of the 
kings ” because four of his sons succeeded to the 
rule after him, and only two of the later XJmaiyid 
Khalifas were not directly descended from him. 
His brother, Ahdulaziz of Egypt, had been 
designated to he his successor, and homage 
rendered to him accordingly. Abdulmalik did 
all he could to induce him to renounce his claim 
so as to he able to divert the kingdom to his 
own heirs, hut in vain ; the latter would neither 

' Following Abfl Ma'ahar in Tab, 3, ll73 (01 .Inon , 364), WflqiilS 
namea Thursday m tho miflrl Ip of ShrinwSl aa the ilnj uf his ileitti, 
according to Wustonfelcl the Thuvsilay foil on tho 14tli of tlio month, 
and in Elias Nisibontia thoro is tho eamo date His ago is given by 
MadHinl m Tab , 1173 and bj tho Auoujmnua Author aa 02 or 03 ypara ; 
by Ab4 Mn'ahar in Tab ns 60, and bj Wuqidt upon other anthontieg 
aa only 58 (Tab., 11B3 Anon , 105, and the same also in tho proper 
reading. Anon,, 152) The number bO lies at the rent of tho statoment 
in Tab , 467. 
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be frightened, nor cajoled Fortunately, how- 
ever, he died before the Khalifa (Tab., 1165. Cf. 
1171), and then the latter’s eldest son Walid I 
came into the succession. Under him Arabian 
arms received a fresh impulse ; Tyana was taken 
after a long siege, and a great campaign against 
Constantinople itself was begun. A second 
period of great conquests commenced and 
Transoxiania and Spain were subdued. In the 
interior peace reigned at last and Walid enjoyed 
the fruits of his father’s work. He followed in 
his footsteps and held firmly to the much-detest- 
ed stattholder of the East, namely Hajjfij, 
who in a certain respect directed the government 
of the Khalifas whom he served. He attached 
great importance to appearing as a lord and 
master, and is said to have been the first Khalifa 
who made a parade of his majesty (Anon., 243). 
Expressions which remind one of “ oderint modo 
metuant ” are put into his mouth (Tab., 11 78) 
He advanced Islam as the imperial religion, hut 
he may have had a deeper relation to it as well. 
He put an end to the harassing of the Pious at 
Medina by the stattholder Hish&.m h. Ismfiil, 
appointing in his place his cousin Umar b. 
Abdulaziz, a man after the heart of the scholars 
of the Scripture (Tab., 1182ff.), and he emphat- 
ically insisted upon_knowledge^f the Qoran in 
the case of everyone (Tab., 1271), though he, to 
his father’s sorrow, no longer spoke the old 
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Arabic m which the holy Book is written (Anon., 
236f. 2160). He carried out a plan which his 
father had already had in his mind but is said 
to have abandoned, namely he took from the 
Christians in Damascus the Church of St John, 
enlarged, by means of it, the chief mosque 
which was adjoining and restored the latter m a 
magnificent .style in A IT 84 (BaL, 1 2of. Tab., 
127G). Ha removed the gilded cupola of brass 
from a Christian chureh in Baalbekk and placed 
it on the mosque of Jerusalem, over the holy 
rock (Eutych., 2, 373), and he also had the 
mosque of Medina completely rebuilt {Balhdh , 
67). To be sure, he annoyed the Pious by do- 
ing so, and likewise by the fact that at the 
speech from the pulpit which he held there in 
the year 91, he did not stand, hut remained 
sitting, as he was accustomed to do at home 
(Tab , 1233). He had a Tpencliant for build- 
ings of all kinds as well as for the laying -out 
and improvement ot country estates, and he 
infected his immediate circle with it (Tab., 1272). 
HajjRj supplied him with Indian buffaloes for 
the marshy region at the bay of Issus But 
he also cared for the helpless and endowed the 
lepers, the blind and the lame ; so that they did 
not need to beg (Tab., 1271). The Syri.ins 
profited most by him and regarded him as the 
best of all their Khalifas (Tab., 1271, 3), It is 
difficult to believe that he took the side of the 
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Qais against the Kalb in Syria, for he had no 
need to do so, and it is not reported by the old 
historians. We cannot conclude from them 
that hia mother WallMa was a Qaisite (Anon,, 
172, 191f Ham., 672) and that the Qaisite 
was bis right hand The later writers 
are inclined to gather all the actors under the 
one rnbric or the other, and Dozy follows their 
lead. Walid died in the middle of Jumhdh. II, 
96, on a Saturday, aged about 40 The 13th 
JumM^ II (23rd Eebruary, 715) was a Saturday ^ 
3. Iraq, which was the scene of the real 
history of Islam in this period also, was during 
the Khalifate of Ahdulmalik and Walid for long 
years under the Thaqifite Ha^^] b. Yhsuf b. 
Hakam, who has been frequently mentioned 
already and who had first proved his merit in 
..^ecca and Medina. Heavy tasks awaited him 
^when summoned to Iraq. The province was in 
a tumult of unrest to its very core, and not 
merely so because of the lengthy struggle about 
the Khalifate. In Kufa the great rising of the 
SMa allied to the Maw&.ll under Mnkht&r was 
certainly stamped out, hut it left a smouldering 
trail in men’s minds,*^ Basra was still not rid 


' " The middle o£ the month ” did not psihaps m older times 

exactly signify the 15tb of the month, ns it la usually made out to be, 
Elias Nia , however, gives Sunday, 14th Jum&d&TT, 96, as the day of 
WalJd’a death 
» ahm, p 74ff. 
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of the Khaw&rij/ who for years had heeu threat- 
ening it before its very gates , Alus'ab had not 
been able to overcome them They crippled him 
in the struggle with the Syrians, for on their 
account he had to le'ive behind his best warriors 
to protect Basra When he was conquered liy 
i\bdulmalik and foil far away on the Tigris, 
Muhallab was in the field against the Azilriqa, 
He summed up the situation and placed himself 
at the disposal of the victor, ivho valued him as 
he deserved But the IJmaiyid princes whom 
he, as statt holder, sent into Iraq, would only 
have been fit for a sinecure, Khillid h. Asid, 
who came to Basra, set Muhallah aside, first 
taking over himself the leadership of the \i ar 
against the dangerous fanatics and then entrust- 
ing it to his brother The result w'as severe 
defeats of the imperial ti’oops, and the Khalifa 
had to interfere himself in order to restore 
Muhallab to the position to which he belonged. 
But it was not of much avail for him to depose 
Khalid and hand over Basra also to his brother 
Bishr at Kufa, for Bishr, a vain youth, did no 
better t ban his predecessor, and was jealous of 
M uhallab because the latter received his com- 
mando direct from the Khalifa, and not from him. 
In obedie nee to higher orders, he certainly re- 
inforced him with Kufaite troops, but expressly 
insisted that their leader should refuse subordina- 


C'Jiotco} ip, p. 
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tion to Muhallab, and it was no fault of his 
if the latter n'-ould not be induced to agree to 
this but shook his head at the foolish boy. 
Portunately he died in A. H. 74^ and Abdulmalik 
then, to the joy of Muhallab, sent Hajj&j into 
Iraq, where he arrived at the beginning of the 
year 76. ® Such, in essentials, is the account of 
Abb. Mikhnaf in Tabari, 821 ff. , 856 ff. 

Hajjfij began his career in Kufa with an 
introductory speech which is no less famous 
than that of his countryman and predecessor in 
office, Ziy, in Basra. The report of it in Tab., 
883 II. comes from Umar b. Shabba (according 
to Abh GhassfiiU and MadMnl), and with it are to 
be compared the accounts in Anon. Ahlw., 266 
ffi,, and in Kdmil, 666f. An unknown and obs- 
cure young man stepped into the pulpit and for 
a long time seemed to find no words to say. 
One of the audience picked up a handful of 
gravel ® to throw at him, but it slipped quietly 
out of his hand whenever the apparently help- 
less speaker opened his mouth, The first duty 
of the new stattholder was to restore the disci- 
pline of the garrisons of Kufa and Basra, who 
had taken the death of Bishr as a signal to leave 
Muhallab’s camp in B^mhurmuss without per- 

‘ Aco to Waqiclt in Tab , 862, 8 , 854, 1 as eaily as A.H. 73, bub 
tbia rs impossible. 

But not only in Rainailftti, as Tib , 872 bus it Cf 944, 9.876, 
3 Anon Ahbr , 270, 1. 

® So Zitttl seama not to bavn cleared away all the stones 
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mission. It did not suit them to be so long in the 
field, far away from their wives and children, 
when they were accustomed to a luxurious life at 
home (Tab., 865, ]2ff.). Hajjhj announced at once 
to the Kufaites from the pulpit, — ” Whoever 
of tho.se de.serters from the standard still shows 
his face after three day.s in the town, hi.s life 
and property shall be forfeited,” and as he could 
emphasise tlie threat it was elfective In the 
same way as he had entered Kufa he next 
entered Basra, and wdth the same success. 
Those whose duty it wa.s thronged over the 
Tigris bridge to get back to Bamhurmnz, and 
he himself accompanied them as far as the 
g eneral camp of Rus taqabad. wliej^e, in Shaj b^n , 
76, he had to quell a rel5e"llion_which had broken 
out because of a reduction in the pay, which 
according to Anon Ahlw., 280ff was far more 
dangerous than appears from the brief notice 
given it in Tab., 879. And now the war against 
the Az&,riqa could be carried on with ample 
means, though, as a matter of fact, fully two 
years more passed before they were quite anni- 
hilated.^ 

The Azfiriqa in the East were not yet sub- 
dued when there aro.se in the beginning of 76 
other Khawfirij in the west of Iraq, who were 
distinguished by the fact that they mostly 
belonged to one tribe, the proud BanCi Shailikn 


* Chauattg, pp. 
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of Bakr, who not long before had emigrated 
from their former settlements on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, in the desert of Kufa and 
Basra, to Northern Mesopotamia/ Their most 
famous and most dangerous leader was Shahib 
b. Yazid, who with his swift cavalry was at 
once everywhere and nowhere. In the year 76 
he crossed from Mesopotamia into Iraq, routed 
several columns sent against him by E[ajjft.j, 
and actually reached the gate of the capital. 
His favourite beat was the classic ground of the 
old KhawM'ij, the territory of Jtikh&i on the 
Nahrawdn and the range of mountains to the 
north of it. After a longish sojourn in the 
highlands of Adharbaijdn, during which many 
flocked to join him, he advanced in the seernd 
half of the year 77 towards the south with a 
considerable force, to attempt a decisive attack 
upon Kufa. A general levy was made against 
him, but he put to disgraceful flight the whole 
Kufaite army. Hajjftj’s own resources were 
exhausted, and he found himself compelled to 
ask the Khalifa for Syrian troops, which arrived 
just in the nick of time and repulsed Shahib, 
who then retired to Jflkhfi but soon aerain with- 

' The fanuly of Shabtti lived uat fiii fiom M.oaa1, but it had 
emigrated thithei {via Kufa, -Tab , 977 ) fioin the water of Lasaf iii the 
Kufan deaert (HaraJaa, 15) One section of the kinsfolfc had lemainod 
living there, and still frequently received visits from the eldois of 
Shahib (Tab , 91.5 978) Possibly the bieaking-up ot the Shnibiimtes 
was not exactly voluntary, but caused by Mudwia 
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drew from there into the l.u'-cliataut Karratln, 
the stronghold of the Aziirupi Malcing a wrtie 
again from there he encountered on the Dujail in 
AhvvRz the Syrian army that had been sent 
against him, and was drowned on his retreat over 
the river at the end ot 77 (spring of G97 A. I) ). 
The Syrians had saved Kula, Imt we shall see 
how dearly their help had to bo paid. The very 
detailed acoount ol' Shabib in Tab., 881-1002 is 
taken from Abh Mikhnaf ‘ 

In the year 78, after the Khhrijite menace 
in the east and west of Iraq was abolished, 
also obtained the supremacy over Ehu- 
rhshn and Saji.st&,n (Tab., 1032f Anon., 310f.) 
He bestowed the province of Khur&s&,n upon 
the subduer of the Az^riqa, the Azdite Muhal- 
lab, who had already won his spurs there (Bab, 
432). Muhallab remained there till his death 
(the end of 82) and bequeathed his authority 
to his family and his tribe. 

ToSajist^n" sent Ubaidullhh b. Abl 

Bakra, a prominent Basrian of the well-known 
Thaqifite family from which Zihd b. Abihi also 
was descended. In the year 71) the former 
undertook a campaign agaimst Zunbil of Kstbui 
and Zftbul, who was withholding the tribute.*’ 

erf 

' CTinwang, p, 41 ff 

* For the previous history of Sajistin, Of BalH'lh , 393 il 

' Zunhil (a proper name a« vvel! as a title) and not Riitbtl, i# 
the propel pronunciation {Outmtngham m the Verhandl, <lfs 10. 
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ZuubU enticed him far into the country and then 
cut him ofC in the rear, and it was only with 
great losses, especially among the Kufaite con- 
tingent, that TJbaidulltih made his way through, 
bringing his army back in a pitiful plight. He 
died not long after in A.H 79 (Anon., 320) or 80 
(Tab., 104t6). Sajistfm had need of a tried war- 
rior as stattholder, and Hajjaj selected for the 
post a proud Kufaite of the family of the old 
kings of Kinda, Abdurrahmhn b. Muhammad 
b. Ash'ath, who was in the neighbouring Karmhn,^ 
and strengthened him with a numerous, fully- 
paid and splendidly-equipped array of Kufaites 
and Basrians, the so-oalled “ army of peacocks ” 
Such was the situation when the rebellion 
of the army of Iraq broke out against Hajjhj, 
a rebellion which severely shook the Umaiyid 
kingdom. Tabari gives preference to the lively 

inlemat Onental-oongresses, l,3i4 Jnsfci, Namenbuch, 3S5 , Mar- 
quart, Eianshahr, 37) Of Tab , 1652, 18 3, lOi, 3 , a Yemenite Zanlcbil 
appears in 1,1855,16. The lord of the Tnibs is oalled the ZunbU, 
Tab , 2, 11321 1037,2 1042, 12 The subjects, certainly, woie Ira- 

nians, but the dynasties (and soldiers) Turkish Of Eatosdag, ed, 
Boucher, 206, 10, 

' Acooiding to Abil Ubaida (An, 320f , Tab , 1046) he had theie 
to put down a mutiny under the Bakvite niiiuEtn b Adi as SadAsl {0/ 
An , 342), but according to other accounts (Au , 318, 2 320, 10) he had 
to fight against Khawarij Anon , 309 says he had originally gone 
to SajistAn upon business relating to an mhentanoa, and theie had 
become entangled with the oonitesan Mah&nSsh But the latter, 
according to An , 334f. lived in Karm&u and had got not him, but 
another well-known Arab so much into her toils that on her account 
he pawned hia saddle and Ibn Aah'ath had to redeem it so that he 
might ndo with him Of Faraedaq, 209, 12 
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and detailed account of Abu Mikhnaf, who stood 
quite near the events as they took place. 
The account, likewise very exhaustive, in the 
Anonymous Work, Ahlw , 3081L follows different 
guaiantors. Abdurrahiniin, generally called Ibn 
Ashhith after his grandfather, started upon a 
different course from that of his predecessor, 
undertaking not a soHir, but a regular cam- 
paign. lie nccujued the places he had taken 
and established a postal service to ensure 
his lines of communication. After subduing 
a part of the country he made a pause for a 
time, so that his soldiers should first get accus- 
tomed to the nature of the mountains, and he 
sent word of this to Hajjaj. Hut the hitter, 
quick and impatient as usual, addressed him 
sharply, and insisted in repeated letters on his 
advancing without delay, or else giving up the 
command to his brother Ishaq. Ibn Ash'ath 
then gathered together the chief people, told 
them the contents of the letters, and said in 
conclusion, “ If you want to advance, then I 
shall do so ; hut if you do not want to, then I 
will not either.” The men of Iraq hated Haj-, 
jaj , the prospect of a hard, weary war in distant 
lands was distasteful to them, and any opportu- 
nity of returning home was welcome, so Ibn 
AslTath was sure of their reply. “ We will not 
obey the enemy of God, who like a Pharaoh 
coerces us to the tarthest campaigns and keeps 
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us here so that we can never sec our wives and 
children; the gain is always his; if we are vic- 
torious, the conquered land is his ; if we perish, 
then he is rid of us.” They all did homage to 
Ihn Ash'ath with the idea that he should drive 
out Hajjh], and the most zealous were the 
'Yemenites of Kufa, to whom he himself be- 
longed.^ His brothers, however, were not on 
his side (Anon., 326£.). 

After peace had been made with Zunbil and 
representative stattholders been settled in Bust 
and Zaranj, the chief towns of Sajist&n, the army 
moved on in A.II. 81, collecting on the way 
more soldiers from Kufa and Basra, who were 
stationed as garrisons in the provinces. On 
reaching Pars they saw the impossibility of 
separating Hajj&.j from Abdulmalik, so they 
renounced the latter also and did homage to 
Ibn Ash'ath as a preliminary to the conflict 
against the Khalifa and the Syrians Ibn Ash'ath 
had no need to force matters ; he was urged 
on in spite of himself, and even if he would, 
could not have banished the spirits which he 
had called up. It was as if an avalanche came 
rushing down sweeping every thing before it. 

' FArazdaq allows that the fiabla and Mndar were also included, 
but lays the chief blame upon the Temenifces of Kufa, the Sabaites, 
who had before extolled the Jew MukhtSr (211, 10) and now did the 
same with the weaver Ibn Ash'ath (208, 9. 209, 16. 211, 11), The 
Yememtes were scoffed at as weavers, just aa the Azd were d0ri4ecl 
^s fishers and boatmen, 
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Muhallab in KhiirasS,n did not join in the 
movement. He is said to have advised Hajjlij 
not to stem the stream of the Iraqites and not 
to attack them till they had reached home again, 
saying that once they were back home with 
their wives and children, it would he all over 
with their invincibility.* ITajjhj, however, 
did not follow his advice, but with his Syrian 
soldiers, strengthened by hurried reinforcements 
from Abdulmalik, marched against the rebels. 
Ou the old battle-field on the Hujail, near 
Tustar and E,ustaqabhd, the first encounter 
took place, when Ibn Ash'ath crossed the river 
and was victorious on the evening of the 10 th 
Dhulhijja, 81, i e., 25th January, 701. The 
vanquished fled to Basra, pursued by the victors, 
who marched unchecked into the town, where 
they were received with open arms But 
Hajjftj established himself in the suburb of 
Zfiwia, and a few Thaqifites and Quraishites 
thCTc, joined him. He was determined to perish 
rather than yield. Por a month his Syrians, 
under the leadership of the Kalbite Sufydn b. 
Abrad,** withstood the attack of the Iraqites 
who where encamped in Khuraiha (An,, 355), 
and at last inflicted on them a decisive defeat 
in Muharrara, 82 (the beginning of March, 

* Thus Tab , 1059 Acc. to An., 343 tlio comisol was not given to 
Ha]]a] until a lator occasion, by his Persian clerk SSadautarrllkb or 
by Abb&d b Hnsam 

* The conqueror of Shablb Cf, An,, 83S 342 
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701). In consequencf' of this Ibn Ash'ath 
marched with the Kufaites’ away to Kuta, the 
actual eeiitro'point of the rehellion, wluther 
the Iruqito qarrison troops from the provinces 
were gathering from all sides. As his representa- 
tivf 3 in Basra ho left the Qiiraishite Abduriah- 
raan Ibn Ahh.Is allLVshimi, who continued the 
conflict, hut only for a few days, as the hulk of 
the Basrians accepted pardon from Ilajjhj 
(An, BtO, .■)) and lot liim march into the town. 
At the hoginiiiiig of Saftiv, 82 (middle of Slarch, 
701) irajjaj was able to set out on the march 
to Kufa, Ibn Abhus alHashiml hanging on to 
his flank with those Basrians who would not 
lay down their arms. 

In Kufa an ofllcer from Madam, Matar b. 
Ni\jia atTamlmi, had anticipated Ibn Asli'ath, 
turned out the Syrian garrison and seized the 
citadel He unwillingly yielded to Ibn Ash'ath, 
only doing homage under compulsion after the 
Hamdhn had stormed the citadel and taken him 
prisoner This may have also been a reason 
why Ibn Ash'ath had found himself obliged to 
hasten his march from Basra (An., 318; 355), 
but he had already got the better of his rival 
before Ilajja.i followed him. The latter made his 
way through the desert on the right hank of the 


* Aco lo All. .U'1,1 thi're wtri* oiil^r l,OX) iiien, ao the 
majority of ihe Kiifaitei iii liii innv niiiit have .ilmady botakon 
thoMselve# back to thuu town—wlni-h ii highly prohablo. 
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Euphrates and encamped in Eair Qurra near 
Kufa, where hf) had easy communication with 
Syria, the provision of which was indeed enjoined 
only upon Ain Tainr and the Ealdllj. Accord- 
ing to Aral) custom, the rebel Iraqites marched 
out of the town and occupied a strong camp near 
Dair dainajini,' opposite th(! Syrians, at the 
beginning of Ilahl 1, 8d (middle of April, 701). 
They are said to have In'cn 100,000 strong, with 
as many servants For months daily encounters 
took place, none of them decisive. Ahdulmalik 
grew restless : he sent a new Syrian army under 
his brother Muhammad and bis son Ahdulldh," 
hut at the same time caused terms to be offered 
to the Iraqites if they would submit. Their 
pension was to he raised to he equal to that 
of the Syrians; Haj]!!] was toho recalled, 
and to Ibn AslOath any province he liked was 
to ho granted for life. But in spite of the 
persuasion of their leaders they would have 
nothing to do with thi.s, hut once more i enounced 
Ahdulmalik, trusting that the Syrians would 
shortly run out of provisions They were 
mistaken, liowever. The Syrians held out 
stubbornly, and they themselves gave up the 
struggle after it had lasted 100 days. In 
the middle of .Turaadil II, S2 (the end of duly, 

' li this tlu“ Miiinstcry of Golgotha t' 

“ ill! thttS (lenmliul tlu' mareliLS m tho ilirectiott of thp llomaiiB 
ami UiP} took Hdwiiitiiue of thiB, see (.Mhmjer Nachru'htcn, 1901 , 
p. 43.'! 
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701) tliey vacated the field for no proper reason ; 
their enthusiasm had not the staying quality 
of their opponents’ discipline, One of their 
chiefs took to flight from Sufyhn b Ahrad, n'ho 
was again almost reaching a decision, and this 
aroused suspicion of treachery and caused a 
general panic, Xbn Ash'ath could not check the 
flight Ilajjfij furthered it hy the means 
already approved at Basra,— hy issuing a 
proclamation promising pardon to all who 
returned to their house and garrison, and hy 
forbidding the Syrians to pursue them. He thus 
gained his end without much bloodshed and 
was able to make a victorious entry into Knfa, 
where he accepted the homage of those who 
had laid down their arms They had also to 
acknowledge that they had renounced Islam by 
their rebellion, but there were very few who were 
unwilling to purchase their life even at the cost 
of such self-abasement 

Many of the Iraqites, however, who were 
scattered at Ivufa handed together again at 
other places. Ibn Asli'ath then betook himself 
hack to the town of Basra, which the Quraish- 
ite Uhaidulliih b Ahdirrahmfln alAbdshamsi had 
won for him again, but he did not stay long, 
but returned to Mnskin on the Dujail.^ With 

‘ It m the very out.nf.the-way Maskia between Mosul and 
Takrtt, m W«il and MblVor think, bat nnDlber in hqubitd (Tab , 1090 
1I2S. tSq4t, *, 029 531; 
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tlie numerous troops which joined him on all 
sides he once again made a stand against 
Bajjdjj who was pursuing him, in Sha'hun, 82 
(Sept, or Oct., 701). The struggle was long 
and obstinate , and wa.s, according to Tabari, 
1120 at last decided hy the fact that a Syrian 
vSquadron, led ])y an old man wcdl-vcrsed in the 
lie of the land, surrounded (he Iraqites by going 
through mar.'.hes and attacked them hy night. 
They fled across tlie Biijail, losing more by 
drowning than by the .sword. 

Ibn Ash‘ath now continued his retreat 
towards the East The Syiians pursuing him 
under Hmara h Tamiiii alLakhrai, spotted him 
twice, at Sfis and Sahui’, but he luckily shook 
them off aud by Karmuti, where he stayed a 
considerable time, got to Sajistdn (at the end 
of 82 or beginning of S3) His stattholder in 
Zaranj shut the gates against him, and the one 
in Bust actually took him prisoner in order to 
liand him over to Hajjaj He was then freed 
by Zunbil, who had pledged himself to keep a 
place of refuge for him m case of need, and who 
took him along with his great following toKdbul, 
and showed him much honour. Meanwhile, 
however, another crowd of Iraqites followed 
their fugitive leader, gathered together under 
the already well-known Quraishite Uhaidulldhihn 
Ahdirrahmhn alAbdshamsl and Ahdurrahrafin 
Jbn Abbhs alHdshimt in Sajisthn, and called 
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him back, fie came, took the capital Zaranj, 
and punished his unfaithful stattholder there, 
but when, against his wish, his troops for fear 
of the Syrians, who Avere now at last arriving 
under IJrniira, entered upon Khurasanite terri- 
tory thinking they would not be attacked there, 
he cook the opportunity to return to Zunbll and 
left them in the lurch. They now placed the 
IlitshimitH Ihn Abbhs at their head, took the 
town of Herat and .slew Yazid b. Muhallab’s 
ofUcial there, who at the end of 82 had succeed- 
ed his father Thus the latter was compelled, 
much against his will, to go against them, and 
he dispersed them after a short fight, in which 
several prominent men fell into his hands. 
Those of them who were his Yemenite tribal 
relations he let go free ; the rest he sent to 
^"ko had taken up his quarters in the 
town of lYfisit, just then being built (A.H. 83 ), 
and Hajjflj held a bloody tiibunal upon them. 
So goes the account of Abu Mikhnaf (Tab , 1101- 
6), but Madainl (1100-10) differs somewhat 
The Syrian commander U ultra meanwdiile 
became nia.ster of Sajisthn, after giving a 
remnant of Iraqite rebels who had remained 
there an opportunity to .surrender under easy 
conditions. Only Ihn Ash'ath himself ivas still 
dangerous. Hajjffj now tried by threats and 
promises to persuade Zunbil to hand over 
MsjjroW^d, and at last .succeeded by offering 
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to let him off paying tribute for 7 or 10 years. 
Tor all that he did not get his foe into his 
hands alive, Imt only his head severed from the 
body. Ibn Ash'ath is said either to have died 
previously or to have committed .suicide. This 
was in the year 81 or 85 (Tab., 1138). 

The chronology of these events is not (j[uite 
certain. Some of the days and months, indeed, 
have remained firmly fixed in the memory, — for 
instance, the battle of Tu-star is agreed to have 
been on the day of Arafa at the end of the year in 
which the rebfdlion began, and in the next year 
the month Aluliarram is ft.xed for the battles at 
Basra, the months Rain and Jurahdfi for the 
battles at Kiifa, and Sha'ban for the battle of 
Maskin,Mjat as regards the years tradition varies. 
I have followed the chronology according to 
which the rebellion broke out in the year 81, and 
the battles at Basra, Knfa and Maskin fell into 
the year 82, and those in Sajistiin and 
Khurhsfln into the year 83, Another chrono- 
logy puts the dates a year later, namely 82, 83 
and 81," in which case the death of Ibn Ash'ath 

' On Hin c'OTilrary, it ean liaiflly hold if Waqidi pntg tha battle 
of Dair Jniiinjinl into ^llI^‘lnn, 82, and tho of the lobellron 

into the aimu }o ir ('I'lb., 107'> 1052) Tlio “aiafa day "in particular 
is tixml for Tiiifnr 

“ Ah5 Mibhn'if Rt'ema to mix up the difforont reckonings when ha 
puts tha bcgiiinmg of tho rising and the battle of 'I'nstar into the 
year 81, anil on the other hand, the battles at Ziwia (Basra) and 
accordingly the battles at Kufa, nec to Tab 1011, not till the 
year, 83. 
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in the year 84 or 86 immediately follows the 
subjection of Sajisthn hy the Syrians. But 
that is only an apparent advantage, for there 
may quite well have been a longer interval 
between the two events. On the other hand, it is 
significant that coinciding traditions make Ibn 
Ash'ath come to Sajisthn as early as A. H. 80, 
immediately after which he undertook the 
campaign against Zunbil, and w'as on this very 
campaign when he learned of the affront of 
Ha]jhj which caused him to rebel, The 
rebellion cannot therefore very well have broken 
out till the second year after 80. We have 
also to take into consideration that the prisoners 
of Herat were brought to Wasit w'hen this town 
was yet building, as is expressly stated (Tab., 
1119 f.). But.in A. H. 83 it was still occupied 
by Hajjhj, and in A. H. 84, he at any rate lived 
there. Thus, then, the battles in Sajist^n and 
Khurasan might quite possibly take place in 
A.H. 83, but nolin A. H. 84. Unfortunately we 
can get at nothing decisive from the repeated 
mention of the days of the week, for they do 
not agree with the dates given either in the 
years 81 and 82, or in the years 82 and 83.^ 

' Acc. to Xtxoji .Alilw, the baltlo o£ Tuatat toufe plioa on Friday, 
the 10th Dhulhijja, 81 (3iO, 10), and on Thursday, the 23ra Dhulhijja, 
SI, Bajiili oooapied tha camp m Ziwia (3i2, 10) The days of the week 
do not agtae thoae of tho month either for AH 81 or A.H. 82, 
but do for A H. 80, irhioh is not mentioned m any tradition, and whioh 
one hardly Tensuroa to oonsidor. Acc, to.Abd Mikhuaf in Tab., 1094 
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Alfred von Kreraer has shown the rebellion 
of Il)n Ash'ath in a new light, by which he has 
dazzled others, e. g., A Ahiller and G van Vloten 
(Itecherches sur la dominatw/i ardbe, Amster- 
dam, 189 1). He has, to wit, connected it with 
the attempt of the MavAli, i e., the subjects 
gone over to I'-lam in Kuf.i and Basra, to obtain 
equal political rights with the ruling nobility, 
i. e , the Arabs, to be freed from the subject- 
tax and rcceiv(id on the pension list, which 
hitherto was a register of the Arab nobility. 
In order to prevent the decrease of the state 
revenues, which by extending the exemption 
from taxes and the payment of pensions to the 
non- Arab Muslims, was bound to result or even 
had already resulted, Hajji\] (he says) had 
again imposed the poll-tax upon the numer- 
ous Mawhli who had embraced Islam, a tax 
which they, as Muslims, should by right have 
had to pay no longer, and so the fire was 
kindled. “ Hajjaj ordered that those who had 
embraced Islam, — the whole of the great class 
of the new Aluslims, must pay the poll-tax 

the lOcday**’ liattlea it Kufa bogan on Tuesday, Sad Rabt I, S3 and 
ended on Wednc-idvj, lUh Jurtiail.t 11, 83 Ileio again tho dajs of tho 
week do not ayinu witli Uio diys of tho month either of A 11 83 or A II. 
83. The nenreal is AH 81, whore there la a diffeienco onlj ot one day. 
Such a difforeiico iieeiiis negligible, and eii;i.)Iioable by the variations of 
tho beginning of month or tlio beginning of tho day Im the evening 
or the morning) liut should tho correct way be noithoi 82-83 nor 
81 83, hut rather SO 81 ■■ Theophanos, A M, 6102, saya nothing 
against it 
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just as they did before their conversion, a mea- 
sure which resulted in a dreadful rebellion of 
the new converts and their clients.^ Many 
people of Basra, in particular, took part in it, 
old warriors, clients and readers of the Qoran, 
One account has it that of these rebels 100,000 
were included in the register of the yearly dole, 
and so, to put it in a modern way, belonged to 
the militia, and they were joined by as many 
more, Ilajjilj routed the rebels'* and deter- 
mined once for all to disperse the whole class 
of clients, so that it could never again gather 
to form a solid opposition. He sent for them 
and said, — ‘Ye are miserable strangers and bar- 
barians and were better to stay in your villages.’ 
Then he gave orders to divide them over the 
villages and scattered their party most effec- 
tively, and in order that none should be able 
to get away from the village where he was 
settled, he had the name of the village branded 
on each one’s hand.” This is Kremer’s account 
in the “ Culturgeschichte des Orients ” (1875) 
1,172 and in the “ CulfurgesohichlltGhen Sireif- 
ziigen'" (1873), p. 24. He follows chiefly an 
account of Jhhiz in his book upon the MawMl 
and the Arabs, which is quoted in the Tqd of 
‘ Ahdrahbih (ed. Bulaq, 1302 : 2, 93).® 

* WliAt the addition “ and their dieiita " nieang, I do not know. 

* Kramer proceed* wore *nmmanly than Hnjj&j. 

* ** Thn Aah'ath end AbduIIth b. Jardd had mutinied agaraiifc 

W* experience# with the Itaqitea were not happy. The 
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There is no doubt that the fall of MukhtS,r 
did not once for all put an end to the rebellion 
of the recent converts, and that Hajjhj had to 
deal wilh the difliculties which arose from the 
acceptance of Islam, touching their political posi- 
tion and their taxation. It is also certain that 
the rising of Ibn Ash'ath had its real origin 
in ICufa, as had that of Mukhthr.^ But 
there is no suggestion in the primary sources 
hi Tab. and tlie Anonymous Writer of Alilw. 
that in its tendency it was simply a continuation 
of that of Mukhtar. It did not take its tone 
from the Mawhli, though there were certainly 


(laiigcroai! he had fciuud to be the Busnans, their religious 
scholars, their ivairioia and Matrult Because they "v^ere the moat 
numerous and the most purieiful he wished to aholish their claim to a 
jietision and to distribute them so that they should no longer hold close 
together and form a corauiunity So he said to the MawalJ ‘Yaare 
barbarians and stranccis , ye belong to } our towns and Tillages ' Thus 
he scattered them and broLe up then alliance as be wished , sent them 
whitfat r he pleased and had the name of the place where each was sent 
to marked upon his hand” According to this, the desp itch of the 
Hawaii into their Tillages was oim amongst other moasurca which 
Hajj'i] carried out lu order to break tbe power of tho oiurgiovsn town 
of Basra, whie'h earhei expeiiences had shown him to be dangerous 
One of thcHO expeneni es was tho rebellion of Ibn Aah'ath, and another 
was the eiulier mutiny of Ibn Jarud (Anon , 2h0 ff B Athir, 4, 309 ff), 
winch spread ocen Heveral }e>ara Nothing fuither m said. Ace. to 
Xab,UdB, Ibiri the .If.iwali who were tuined out by H-tjjij along 
with the i« nJtri, wlio were in sjrapathy with tiuiiu, nndoubte'diy atnek 
to Ihii Aah'ath. But ctiii there, there is nothing to show that tho 
rebellion was lastigated by them 

‘ Uiis allows Fatiudaq mockingly to say that as the Kufaitos neio 
former adherents nf MukhtSr (Ballades) so now again they were 
adherents of that new rebel, Ibu Ash'ath 
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many of them in it. Abh Mikhnaf (Tab , 1072) 
tells that in the camp of Dair Jamajim there 
were 100,000 Arab defenders [Muqdtila) entitled 
to pensions, and just as many Mawfili, but they 
appear in the following of their Arab masters. 
It was customary for the latter to take their 
clients, if they had any, into the field with them, 
and make them fight on foot whilst they them- 
selves were mounted, — a similar arrangement 
to that existing between knights and servants 
in the IVfiddle Ages, so the fact that the Mawalt 
took part in it does not give the struggle its 
character. They might well have an interest 
of their own in the hostility against the Syrian 
rule, which formed the backbone of Arabisra, 
but still they were only secondary; the rising 
did not originate with them but with the “ Pea- 
cock army ” of Iraqites in Sajist^n, which the 
garrisons of the other provinces joined, and to 
which the capitals Eufa and Basra opened their 
gates. The most prominent and notable Arabs 
took part in it, — heads of elans like Ibn Ash'ath 
of Kinda, Jarir b, b. Said b. Qais of Hamdhn 
(Anon., 310), Abdulmumin b. Shabath b. RibT 
ot Tamim (Tab., 1056) ; Bisthm b. Masqala b. 
Hubaira of Bakr (Tab., 10S8, 1099) ; Quraishites 
like Muhammad b. Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqfis (Tab., 
1099), IJbaidullhh b, Abdirrahrafin alAbdsbarasi, 
Abdurrabmhn b. Abbhs al HAshimi; scholars 
like the t^hdl ashSha‘bl and the historian 
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Muhammad b SMb alKalbi, the friend of Abb 
Mikhnaf (Tab., 1090). Only the name of one 
single Maubl is mentioned, that of the rich 
Fairdz Husain from Sajiitbn, who Is perhap.s 
identical with the son of Slhucht (Farazdaq, 
200). The Arab aristocracy reared itself against 
the imperious and arrogant conduct of the 
representative of the state authority, the 
plebeian Hajjbj “ God and the pride of Ibn 
Muhammad (b. Ash'ath) and his descent from 
a race of Icings older than Tharnud, forbid us to 
use ourselves to the rule of wretches sprung 
from slaves '■ How many of the ancestors of 
Ibn Ash'ath have worn the crown on glorious 
brows ! Tile home of honour and of fame lies 
between Muhammad (b. Ash'ath) and Said (b. 
Qais), between Ashajj and Qais ; “ the Hamdiin 
and the Kinda follow their banner. There is 
no Qais like unto our Qais, no Said like ours.” 
In these verses the poet A'shh of Hamdiin 
expresses the sentiments of the leading circles 
(Agh., 5,153). The Arab clans, the regiments 
of the army, followed their chiefs, and that all 
the more willingly since the long service in war 
and garrison in outlying di-stricts were particu- 
larly detested by them, and they were always 


' ThaqiUtes like Uajjaj 

’ By Athajj here AsVath sesma to be meant j cf Anon , 335 Qais 
the father of the famous Satcl of HamdAn whose grandson, Jarir, 
made common cause with the grandson of Aah'ath, 
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longing for home. The Yemenites of Kufa, in 
particular, were numerously represented and the 
Kinda, Hamdhn and Madhhij. They wore in the 
majority in Kufa and reckoned Ibn Ash'ath as 
peculiarly their own, but the other clans and 
those of Basra were not excluded either. Most 
passionately and vehemently did the readers 
take part, as well as the pious scholars of the 
Qoran and men of prayer. They were in the 
forefront with speech and action on all such 
occasions,' for in the theocracy the injustice of 
the ruling power and the right of revolt against 
it had always to have the sanction of the reli- 
gion, But actually the rebellion under Ibn 
Ash'ath had no religious motives. It was rather 
a renewed and desperately powerful attempt of 
the Iiaqites to shake off the Syrian yoke. 
Hajjdj had made it still more intolerable for 
them by keeping in the land the Syrian soldiers 
whom he had summoned against Shablb, not so 
much as a defence against outside foes as against 
internal ones. They were the embodiment of 
the foreign rule.^ The Iraqite militia had to 
be content with a scanty pension and maintain 
the Syrians for it. They were told off for expe- 
ditions and garrisons in districts far remote while 

TWr meritB reoeired speoial prommenoe. Abd Mikhnnf in Tab , 

tt »p®aka as though the fall of the pious Jabala were the most 
fap«l|ant ersut at Dair JamSjiin. 0/. Chawarig, pp 9 ff 

* tn Afrirtt and Spam also the introduction of the Syrians caused 
great tnmnlt, 
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the latter remained in their quarters with their 
families. The nature of the struggle, therefore, 
cannot be misunderstood. It was not a contest 
of the MawRll against the Arabs, but of the 
Iraqite.s against tluj Syrian Arabs (Tab,, 1089), 
It was a contest of the two pro'v inces of the Arab 
kingdom that had always been rivals, and the 
Iraqite elements, from whatever source they 
came, hold together in the contest. Also, the 
Syrian imperial troops felt themselves united 
in the land of strangers. Of course, by prefer- 
ence, they belonged to Kalb and Qad&a ; ‘Akk 
and Ash‘ar as pars pro toio (Tab , 1102) seems 
to be an insulting phrase to dub them barba- 
rians. In Tab., 1393 they are called Copts and 
Nabatceans, i.e., Catfres and Botokudi. 

The result was that the military rule of the 
Syrians in Iraq was still more accentuated In 
A. H, 83 Hajjhj built the fortified town of Whsit, 
midway between Kufa, Madain, Ahw'az and 
Basra, and made it the seat of government. 
Thither he aho transferred the bulk of the 
Syrian soldiers, alleging that be did so in order 
to prevent their eommittuig improprieties in the 
citizens’ quarters ut Kufa and Basra. But the 
chief reason mu.st have heen that he wanted to 
isolate them from the Invqites^ and concentrate 


* For this reason he kojit the Sjriauu at a dHtnnce from Khurasan, 
ao that they were not infocteil by the Iraf(itt's, and nt Hiotu to India 
where theie were nolraintes (Tab, lasT, leV.'i). 
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them around himself so as to have them as 
docile instruments ready to hand, He moved 
his residence from the midst of the community- 
out into a military headquarters, thereby proving 
that he felt as if he were in a foe’s country. He 
uprooted the government from the patriarchal 
soil on which it had grown up and openly 
planted it upon military force. There was no 
other way if the sway of the IJmaiyids over Iraq 
was to he preserved. 

After the fall of Ibn Ash'ath the whole of 
the East lay without opposition at the feet of 
HajjRj. Only the Muhallahids in Khurasan 
still reared their heads. They relied on their 
clan, the Azd Um^n, who through them had 
come to Khurasan and had contrived that there, 
too, as in Basra the Azd should, with the Rabla, 
form the one group (Yemen), and the Tamim with 
the Qais the other group (Mudar). The chief of 
the Muhallahids and the Yemenite group was the 
ruling stattholder, Yazid h. Muhallah. He was, to 
' he sure, under Haijhj, hut the latter had, appa- 
rently, not the power to set him aside, however 
sufficient a reason he gave him for doing so. It 
was only reluctantly that he set about dealing 
with the adherents of Ibn Ash'ath in Herht, and 
then again exercised clemency towards the 
captive ringleaders, at least towards the Yemen- 
ites among them. He deferred the order to 
expel the rebel Qaisites who had settled in 
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Tirmiclh (near Balkh) under JVKisfi b. Abdill^h, 
considering that as long as they were dangerous 
Haj]!!] would let him alone and not put a 
Qaisite in his place. He did not obey repeated 
summonses to Wasit, but excused himself on the 
score of urgent business, and it was only by 
bringing to bfvar strong pressure upon the 
Khalifa that Hajjdj at last in the year 85 
obtained permission to depose him. He made 
him prisoner and gradually removed his brother 
also, but thi.s he only managed to do after Abdul" 
malik^s death (86). 

Abdulmalik indeed had shown himself to bo” 
lord and master over Hajjfij ; Walld I, for 
whose succession lie was anxious, gave him a 
free hand, and even in hia own sphere of govern- 
ment gave in to him and consulted bis washes. 
At his instance he deprived IJmar b. Abdilazlz 
of the post which he had bestowed upon him, 
because under his rule the Hijitz -was becoming 
the refuge of political criminals, especially of 
religious seditiouists (Tab., I25i). In A.H. 89 or 
91 Khivlid h. Jarir b. Abdillhh alQasri came to 
Mecca. In A.H. 93 or 91 Uthm&,n b. Haiy&n 
alMurri came to Medina. Both undertook the 
clearing out of suspects with great zeal Under 
Walid Hajjilj reaped the fruit of the hard 
w'ork which he had had to do under Abdul- 
tnalik. In frag peace prevailed He used it 
to heal the wounds which a twenty-years’ war 
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had inflicted upon the well-bein^ of the country. 
He was just as great a landlord as Walid. He 
devoted his attention to the canal-systems upon 
which depends the fertility of the marshy land 
' on the lower Tigris and Euphrates,' and m the 
midst of the chief marshy region he founded his 
tow'll of Whsit. He tried to stem the depopula- 
tion of the alluvial lands which was resulting 
from the thronging of the inhabitants into the 
large towns. It is said he also forbade the 
peasants to slaughter oxen, m order to keep 


* Tha Persian kin^fs took great p.nins to dram the inaisliBS and to 
establish crown lands upon them , when one of them reclaimed a piece 
of gronnd from the bog he named it after liiraself Under Qubildh a 
great dam near Kaskor burst, overflowed a vast stretch of country, 
which was left till Anoshravin partly repaired the damage In the 
year 7 or 6 of the Hijra there again occurred seiious bursting of 
dams against which all the zeal of Parwez piovcd unavailing In 
the confusion during the Arab conquest the marshy land (_ajam 
rabiati) extended still more , the Dihkins (pioprietors and district 
sarveyors), could of their own power do nothing to stop it It was 
only under Uuawia, and then moro e.specially under Walid I and 
Hishdni, that things improved. Ilajjaj made the two canals of Nil 
and Zlbi, and introdneed into the marshy land the Indian huffaloes, 
which he also supplied to Cilieia It was the fault of his limited 
resources that he did not do still more He asked for 3 millions for 
the restoration of the dams. W'alld thought this nxceaaive, but allowed 
hia brother Maslair.a to exeento tho piojeel at hia own expense, and 
the latter made a great profit from it The surveyor who did tho 
dsBigning under Hajjdj and Hisham was Haasdn anNnbatt. There 
i» an nntnirtworthy story that Hajj&j intontiunally did nob repair 
th* damage caiJsWBy a groat Hood in hia time. Ill order to punish tho 
IlihkAn*, whom ho Bitspeoled -of entertaining sympathros for Ibn 
AshVth } ef. Tab , I 960® Baladh m f. Masddl, 1,225 f BKhordadhboh, 
240 1. raqat, a,m « 
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them for tlio plough ' He only cari’ied on wars 
agrainst external foes and that, indeed, with 
great success Tinder him Qutaiha b. Muslim 
alBilhili, the successor of the IMnhallahids 
in Khurasan, conquered Traiisoxiana, and 
Muhammad h C^asiin athThaqafi took the 
Tndusland. T’o llajjaj is due tiie credit of 
having put these men m the right place, and 
his name, feared as it was far into the East, “ 
gave them a powerful hacking. He did not 
take the field himself, but he was scrupulous in 
his care for the needs and equipment of the 
troops, down to the smallest detail (Bal, 4:36). 
The money w'hich he spent lavishly upon this 
w'as abundantly recovered by him. in the fifth 
part of the spoil. The chief expedition into India 
cost him, according to Bal. (110), GO millions, 
and jielded a profit of 120 millions. Por 20 
years he remained at his post, and died, as he 
had wished, before Mhilid, at the end of Ramadan 
(Tah , 1217), or in Shauwiil (1268), 95, i.e. June 
or July, 711, aged 53 or 51 years. Walld 
granted him the successors proposed hy himself 
and confirmed the appointments of all his officials. 
Later on his family rvas .still esteemed in Kufa.® 

‘liaUilfa. a'lU, 07. l!Kli(,urulhboh, 10,211 April, 15,98. Yaqilt 

* Cl mill Iloislo, Admit I9i to Aliulfpcli, 1, 127 

For till' tiilum Kiol- wliit'h Uci-ko cimiob \ilncp, tf. U'ab , 3 , 3o0, 37o, 
ernd Di‘ lioejc. Biiihnijc tut ile ijf'.cli. :Je) Zit/cntm, p 
Tub , levj, 0. 1711, 7 10 1713, 7. 
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Ziiid 1) AMhi and Hajjaj were the two 
great Ticeroys of the IJmaiyids m Iraq, on 
account of whom they were, with reason, envied 
hy the Ahbasids. They did not regard them^ 
selves as possessors of a fat living, but as repre- 
sentatives of the covermnent, — the Sultan, and 
by the faithful fulfilment of the duties of their 
office rewarded the confidence of their lords, who 
gave them great power which they retained as 
long as they lived, without troubling about the 
favour or reproach of public opinion. It is not 
out of place to compare the two. Zifid had 
already reached a high position before Mufiwia 
wooed and won him for his ally , Hajjhj might 
be called the creation of Ahdulmalik. Zifid 
understood how to hold the native clans in 
check (by playing off the one against the other) 
and to make them work for himself, and he 
succeeded in doing so. Umar h. Ahdulaziz 
{Kdmil, 596) admired him because he had held 
Iraq in check without ever summoning the 
help of the Syrians. Hajjkj could only assert 
himself by means of the foreign government, 
supported hy Syrian troops, winch indeed followed 
from their relationship, for the tension between 
Syria and Iraq had meantime become accentuated. 
In his achievements Ilajjfij was in no wise 
inferior to his predecessor ; even after his death 
he determined the politics, — it was a question of 
for oe against government regulations 
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in matters of coinage, measures and taxes, and 
in {he importance assigned to agriculture 
were epoch-making ' In Iraq, exliausted and 
demoralised as it was hy the constant suc- 
cession of wars, he had difficulty in maintaining 
the state-revenues, but all the same he was 
always in funds (Tab,, 10G2. Anon., 217), He 
had the gift of ready .speech, rather pluming 
hirn.self on the cleganco of his Arabic stylo, and 
disliking to bo surpa.ssed in it (Tal)., 1132), so 
that it is not without reason that the tradi- 
tionists adorn his introductory speech in Kufa 
with carefully-chosen turns of speech. He never 
let his courage fail under any circumstances; it 
took misfortune to bring out his greatness. But 
he was a little too irapetuoUwS, and was quick 
to get impatient with those who were executing 
his orders. His iron hand was covered with no 
velvet glove, nor had he any winning ways of 
conversation. He was harsh and at times hard, 
hut not cruel ; neither was he petty and bigoted. 
He showed mercy, and freed a notable rebel 
prisoner because be did not try to excuse himself 
but told the truth (Tab., 1112). He w'as bold 
enough to admire openly the pseudo-prophet and 
anti-Christ Hukhthr, whose greatness he recog- 
nised. The thunder which pealed when he sliot 
at the Holy Town, apparently announcing the 
anger of God at the wanton attack, he explained 

‘ Vahjab Atlaiii, pae«im, especially p 09S. 
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off-hand as the salute of heaven promising 
victory. He was not so prejudiced by supersti- 
tion and tradition as his contemporaries, but 
neither was he godless, and certainly not a 
hypocrite. Living and dying, he had a clear 
conscience. To the ordinary mind in the Hijiiz 
and Iraq, it was of course a proof of his wicked- 
ness that he fearlessly cleared out the nest in 
Mecca, and did not allow the piety of the sedi- 
tiomsts to be their justification. Other shameful 
deeds laid to his charge are inventions and 
fabrications of the hatred of his enemies, which 
even after his death did not abate, For example 
he is said, according to an anonymous account 
in Tab., 1123, to have slaughtered in Basra, after 
^ the battle of Zawia, 11,000 or even 120,000- 
130,000 men. Kremer and Yloten apparently 
believe this nonsense, and to suit their theory 
they make the victims of his blood-thirstiness 
the MawMi. The old and genuine tradition, 
however, says the opposite. In Basra, as in 
Kufa, immediately after the victory, he had a 
general pardon proclaimed for those who gave 
up the struggle, and did his best to prevent the 
licence of the Syrian soldiery in the conquered 
towns. Only some of the recalcitrants who did 
not accept the pardon and then fell into his 
hands, were executed by him, e (j. in Wdsit some 
Q^rafehitas and other prominent ringleaders 
who were delivered over to him hy Yazld h. 
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Mahahab, but even in this he respected the 
rights of the private individual and did not 
attempt, for example, to eonlLscate the property 
of a rich Alaula (Fairi'w Hucain) who at the last 
moment disposed of it by will.‘ 

4. Walicl I was Lsuceeeded by his brother 
Sulaimhn, to whom Abdulmalik had already had 
homage paid as the heir to the throne after 
Walid, in Jutnhdh il, bb, — the end of February, 
715. He followed in his predecessor’s steps so 
far as to c-irry out the litter’s project to attempt 
a great blow at the Homan capital, with immense 
forces, though not with much success,^ In 
another respect, however, he was the direct 
opposite of his predecessor ; he was displeased at 
the iutluence which he allowed Hajjhj, and 
even as heir to the throne must have opposed 
him on this point. In the year 90 Yazid b. 
'Muhallab tied from the prison of Hdj 3 hj to 
liamla in Palestine, where Sulaimhn held his 
court. Sulaumtn gave him protection, undertook 
the payment of the large sum demanded of him, 
and interceded so strongly for him with the 
Khalifa that the latter ordered Ilajjhj to leave 
him alone. Ib;r nine month.s he kept him beside 
himself, came completely under his influence, 
and lot himself he .still more prejudiced by him 

‘ Ealoi<Ip<i upon IIiijj’lj by J'lrir and Fnv.iidtM) aro prosprvo I 
to us. 

^ Qiilttni/tr ^fnchriLht>'it, lIXll, j», 43S)/, 

3-1 
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against Bui tli6 latter knew.wbat he 

was about ; he was in favour of Walid s intention 
to divert the succession to his ow^n son, and 
thus increased the hatred of Sulaim&,n towards 
himself/ He bad reason to fear the worst from 
him should ha succeed to the government, and 
his earnest prayer (Tab., 127’2) that he should 
die before Walid was heard. Sulairaan could 
no longer harm bun, hut could only wreak his 
anger upon his friends and officials. Uthman b. 
Haiyhn alAIuri i in Medina and Klffilid h. Abdilffih 
alQasri in Alecca wei e deposed (Tab. 1282 , 1306). 
Qutaiba b Muslim, the powerful stattbolder of 
Khurasan, tried to anticipate the fate that 
threatened him. Relying upon his victorious 
past, he attempted to carry his troops along 
with him in a rebellion against the new Khalifa, 
but in vain. The Taraim, whom be had offended, 
turned against him, and he surrendered to them, 
since the others gave him no aid. The conqueror 
of the Indus territory, Muhammad b. Qhsim atti - 
Thaqafi, did not rebel, though his Syrians would 
have been re.'uly to help him, (Tab., 1 275, 3); he 
was taken to Wasil, imprisoned there for a time, 
and then executed, 

‘ Thu uaualaHiuniptiou in that thin was tho reason of Sulaimilu’a 
hatred towards him, hut it seems rather to havo been tho rosulfc of 
a, for there IS no questiun of that mtontion of Walid till tho end of 
hJa reign (fab , ia74 rdhSf), but the strained relations between Sniai. 
mftn and Hajjij wuta of older standing, and even a* early aa tho year 
90 ar® put forward as the reason of Yaaid's Hight to Bamla, 
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The bitterest foe of [laijiLj, Yazid b. 
Muhillab, siiccoeded to his place This is the 
great mark of distinction between the reign 
o£ Subuiniln and that of 'Walid Bozy regards 
this change as a consequence of the two Khalifas 
taking opposite sides in regard to the great clan- 
parties, — Walid was all for the Qais, hut vSulai- 
inau, oil the other hand, was uic-linod to the 
Yenumites.' ‘‘ Tti the roigti of Wrilid the power 
of the Qaisites reached its height; when he 
died their fall took place immediately, and it 
was a terrible one. ’ Yazid h IMuhallab certainly 
sided with the Yemenite party, to whom he 
as an Azdite belonged, against the Qiis. Haj- 
jaj, on the other hand, was only compelled l^y 
him, and before that by Ibn xVsh'ath, to take 
up his stand against the Yemen, and so far be 
on the side of the Qais. Indeed, from the 
hegmnmg he did not deny his descent from the 
Thaqif, who might be reckoned under the head 
of “Qais”, and he chose his o/itouraye prefer- 
ably from tliis circle of his acquuntince. Bat 
that was a mittcrof ciiirso, and ib cannot be 
generalised and made into a principle of Qraisi- 
tism. From tlie fact that the Qais themselves 
claimed him .is theirs, it does not look very , 
much as if he was the leader of a party-faction 
of Qaisites; for the Arab clans clung to any 
powerful mail with whom they could claim a 

' lUsttjiii' il’t'i. il'Etpiijnc, 1, 211, ICu, 
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connection however distant The reason why 
Ahdulmalik gave Hajjaj his position and why 
"Walid kept him in it was certainly not his 
Qaisite tendency — he was in fact come of an 
obscure family— -but his personal ability. His 
personality, not his tribe, gave him his impor- 
tance. Si) Sulaimfin then directed his hatred 
against his person and his personal influence; 
and besides, he might well have been persuaded 
that Ha^jaj was not the light man to con- 
ciliate the Iraqites, but was ratber making the 
Umaiyid rule hateful to them (Tab., 1337), and 
he deposed the stattholders of Hajj&j because 
they were his creatures, and not because of 
their Qaisite tendencies. KhMid al Qasri, on the 
other hand, was regarded by the Yemenites as 
belonging to them (Agh, 19, 61). Qutaiba 
belonged to the Bahila, a neutral clan. His 
chief opponents in Khurasan were not the Yemen 
but the Mudar, while in Syria he found sym- 
pathy with the Mesopotamian Qaia, amongst 
whom the Bhhila dwelt (Tab., 1300). Mfisfi b. 
Nusair, in Spain, was a Yemenite. It is alleged 
that it was on that account that he was ill-used 
by Waltd,^ but Sulaitnhn treated the son much 
worse than Walid did the father, — an extremely 
inconvenient fact for Dozy and his disciples 
(A. Muller, 1, 429f.). At any I'ate, SulaimS,n did 


* 0/. Balfedh, 331, Oo»tm lini Bmp par., 76 
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not take up such a frankly Yemenite stand- 
point as Yazid b. Muhallab. There is no evi- 
dence of Ills havin'' taken sides even in Syria 
aifainsb the Q.iis and for the Yemen. He re- 
ifrotled having injured the Syrian Q,ais by his 
conduct towards Qutaiba. He had tiie same 
mother as his brother Walid, — she was a Qaisite 
from Alls; and he can hanlly have denied his 
own blood The polarisation of I he Arab world 
by the tribal dualism was then only beginning; 
personal hostility between powerful men contrib- 
uted very substantially to it. One cannot 
transfer the issue of the history as a kind of 
principle into the prehistoric beginnings. 

Since the death of Hajjuj, Zuuhil of Sajis- 
tan no longer paid tribute, and openly showed 
bow much inferior he thought the successors of 
Hajjhj to be compared with him (BalMh., lOOf.). 
The Iraqites breathed freely again when he, 
and soon after Walid also, died, but they were 
soon to discover that a change of personnel did 
not mean a change of system. Yazid certainly 
ill-treated the adherents of Hajjhj (Tab., 1369) 
but in the government did not pursue any 
differtmt course from the latter. Ho likewise 
resided in Wasit and kept the Syrians in the 
country. He also found that he could not 
make any change in the system of taxation by 
which Hajjlj had made himself hated by the 
vrabs, if the revenue were to remain at the 
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same amount. In order, however, to shift the 
odium on to other shoulders, he asked the Khalifa 
to relieve him of the management of the taxes 
and transfer it to another. This had a different 
result from what he expected, for Salaimau now 
made an old finance-official of Hajjaj, who 
till then had served in the treasury, indepen- 
dent, and placed him at the head of the adminis- 
tration of th(i taxes ' He was a Alaula from 
Sajistiin, Sfilih b. Abdurrahman, the same man 
who had made Arabic the written language of 
the treasury. Ho had in Wasit at his disposal 
-lOO Syrian soldiers and was quite independent 
of Yazld, He flatly refused to charge upon the 
exchequer the extravagant expenses which 
Yaztd incurred, by which meanness the latter’s 
stay in Iraq was made disagreeable He con- 
trived to get Khurasan also made over to him and 
was allowed to mike his residence in this old 
province of his, where no one could pry upon 
his doings.- But he did not get what he was 
reckoning upm there either, — •the luxury-loving 
and shipelessly-uhese in in could ill bear com- 
pirison with Qutaifn He tried to supplant 

‘ Such H Ahft Mifchiiftf’a rt-porb m T<>.b., lliOGffi How Uo/.y ra,imigaa 
ti> ruttd hia rno.iiiiiig mti» it ni.iy liejulo uitiil from hia own wnika (Ini' eit , 
Ac. to I’tih IJSS (Btjiitailii, IHp in thti intoival liptwoon 
Hftjjsq and Ynjtd the '■(intiol of tho finunci's hud bi'on mndti a spparafca 
office from the rttUfholili'r'iUip The diatini-tinu must thoreforo have 
heen abolahed agj,in on the Bncc<'Biion of and then remtioduoed 

at hia instance Thuiw is nothing aptainst this nsaiiroption 

^ A 11. 97 But he also wUinetl the chief cornraand la Iraii. 
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him by the sul^ju^fition of ,Tur]iiii and Tabaristtdn, 
but he was nnlj indilferently successfuJ. and by 
boastfully exagyei-atin" the amount of the spoil 
which he had taken, he prepared his own doom 
As Khalifa also Sulairnhn retained his vesi- 
dc'iico at Iianila in Palestine, and in the country 
there he was much beloved f'l’ab., ISRl), but 
ho was ottfju m the !i;eneral camp at Dahiq, in 
northern Hjria, from whieli the gTcat war 
aj'ainst Constantinople w.is earrii'd on lie died 
there after a reimi <if barely tliree years m 
Safar, DO (f'cpr., Ill); Elias Kis, makes it 
Tuesday, tho Sth , but aceording: to Abd Aliklmaf 
(Tab, 13:50) it was Fiiday, the 10th Safar ' 
IVbilst under IValid tlie themes of conversation 
in the circles of prominent society were bnilcl- 
ings and the culture of country estates, under 
Sulaiman tlie suhtects of conversation were 
gluttony and women. Though dissolute himself, 
he gave orders for proceedings to be taken 
against the dehauchcry in Alcdina. It may 
have been indeed onlj through a misunderstand- 
ing of the statthokler there lliat he mutilated 
the iiherlmes instead of counting them (Agh., 
•I, 59ff.). Hut his soiiMiality did not prevent 
him from having leanings towards tlie pious. 
This is to 1)0 sf on already in tho fact that 

' Au’ t'> Wuitf'iifi'M, 'I irMilitj Will tliP 'Itli ,anil I’nila tlii'lltl) 
Safds Siniil II (liffi'ii'm '■! of a ilij otti ii oci’iir .uhI iln no) Hcrm to 
In of imjioi't.-UH t) 
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he coquetted with the Iraqite opposition to 
Hajjiij, which was always made in the name of 
God and his rule against the dominion of 
tyrants, and also in the fact that he pampered 
the Alids (13.')8, 7), and that in Medina he made 
an AnvsMite Stattholder, and a grandson of Amr 
h. Ifazitn at that, wlio had taken a leading part 
in the rising against the Khalifa U thmhn. J3ut 
it IS most apparent in the fact that he lent an 
ear to the court theologian llajh. The position 
given to this man by the Uraaiyid Khalifas is a 
measure of their own position towards Islam, 
His inttuence began under Abdiilmalik, increased 
under Walid, and reached its olimax under 
Sulaiman. Rdjfi induced him to hand over the 
Khafifate to Umar b. Abdilaztz. Of this we 
have MAqidi’s account in Tab,, ISdOff. ' 

After Walid and Snlaiinfm, Abdulmalik had 
designated his son Yazid to be Khalifa and had 
pledged the two former to this arrangement. 
Disregarding this, Sulaimhn at once named as 
his successor his own son Aiyub. The latter, 
however, died before him, and before he could 
make over the succession to his second son' 
Baud who ivas besieging Constantinople, he 

' Hit undo nAt ai a tliild prejunt m DAblq and upon tlip ncceasion 
of Uraiir sHcnred a few gold coina (Tab . 131)1) 

* 'I'liB HibliLiil nnmui which he gave hia s,ona are purhapa another 
proof of the piety of this Khalifa. They are otherwise seldoin to bo 
met with auioog the ITiaaiyuH at thie porioil His own name, Sulai- 
tnSti wag of course none of his choosing 
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was on. his doathhed hirasolf (Tab, IF);?;, 1311) 
Then llajfi applied liis lover and persuaded liim 
to make a will pleasin" to (led. Passing over 
the next heir, he appointed in the will his pious 
cousin Umar b. Abdilazi'/- to be Khalifa, and 
Yazid b. Alidllmalik after him Ea)a remained 
with tin; dying Kh.ilifa, turned him towards the 
(Jiibla, and closed his eyes Without saying 
that he was dead, he had the Tfmaiyids called 
together into the mosque of Dhbiq, and demand- 
ed of them homage for the Khalifa whomSulai- 
mfin would name in his will, without mention- 
ing any name,^ and only after they had done 
so did he communicate the death of Sulaiman 
and the name of the appointed successor It 
was a surprise, for Umar sprang from a collat- 
eral hrancli that had been suppl.inted by 
Abdulraalik, and now, by a sou of Abdulmalik 
he was preferred to the minaerotis princes of the 
direct line ' iSTobody had dnsamed of this, him- 
self perhaps least of all, but no serious opposi- 
tion arose against him llajA, apparently took 
exactly the measures required. Itishhm h, 
xV.bdilmalik, to ho sure, made some objection to 
the doing of homage, Init became reisnnahle 
when ho was thru itoncd with the sword. Ahdiil- 
azlz, the son of Walid I, was not priasent m 

‘ Aco to Wa([icltN ir'OHC fill’ living Siilamrlu tu'l ulci'iily in [I’H in 
doRO the nainfi as Rajii n'lvv ri'ji>'»tod in thn nnmtiiit' iftur Im d'Uth, — n 
dear tednplication 
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Dal)ici When he lieard of the death of 
Sul^im,\n, he thoui,dit his time had come, hut 
composed himself when he learned that Umar 
had become Khalifa. 



CHAPTEll V. 

UMAU LI AND THK M.AWALi. 

1. Um;ir II was the son of Ahclulaziz h. 
MarwiLn, who had for long been viceroy of 
Egypt. He was descended on bis mother’s side 
from Hmar I, a fact which he laid great stress 
upon Born in Medina under Yazid I (Tab., 
1361), he spent there the greater part of his 
youth, and was brought up upon the tradition 
of the city of the Prophet . After his father’s 
death (A.H Si or 85) Abdiilmalik attracted him 
to Damascus and gave him his daughter in 
marriage Walid I sent him to Medina as 
stattholder over the Hijaz, with the idea of 
obliterating the evil memory of his predecessors 
and conciliating the people of Medina. He 
came into close relations with the raa.sters of 
the scripture erudition and science of tradition 
which flourished there, and took no offence at 
the fact that thev found much to censure in the 
conduct of the Uraaiyid government, especially 
that of Hajjaj. The consequence was that 
the revolutionaries of Iraq sought refuge in 
the Hij&,z, This, of course, was not pleasing to 
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IlajjAj, tinrl at his instance TJmar was recalled 
from Medina. However, lie did not fall into 
di.sfavour , he was the brother of AValicl’s wife 
and remained in favour Avith him, Avliile Sulai- 
raan also hidd him in liij^h regard 

Aa we have seen, Islam was raraldng progiess 
in tho ruling family. Mufiwia, Abdul malik, 
Walid and Siilaiman form, a.s it Avere, an a.scend- 
ing .scale with [Jmar IT as its culminating point 
But lus piety differed from that of his prede- 
cessors , it permeated hi.s Avhole life in quite 
another way from theirs and determined his 
public aetions Sulaun-an Avas a luxurious pro- 
lligale, Umar almost an ascetic; to the former 
the ruling power offered unlimited means of 
enjoyment ; upon the latter it imposed a Aveight 
of re.sponsibility, In everything he did judg- 
ment loomed before lus eyes, and he was always 
afraid of coming short of the requirements of 
God. 

He w'as disinclined to wars of conquest, well 
knowing that they were w^aged, not for God, 
but for tho sake of spoil, though it is uncertain 
whether the Muslim army was first recalled 
from Oomstintinople by him. Nor could he, 
on principle, put an end to the Jihdd against 
the emperor, hut he gave up the advance out- 
posts and withdrew the garrisons towards the 
rear. He would also have willingly given up 
Ttansosiana, if Islam had not already had too 
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firm a Tooting in a Tew of its toiuis, lint at loast 
lie foi'liade a furthfir oKten.sion of the houiularies 
there.' Tlis chief attention was directed to 
internal policy, and with liini there set in a 
change in it, a change of another sort and of far 
gre.itor .sigiiUicaiice than that which distm- 
giushod Hulaimau from Walul 

lie appointed new men to the most impor- 
tant othcial posts, and took to task tho olfonsivo 
Ya/id h, Muh.illah for not being abh' to pay up 
the iLfth-part ot the Caspian spoil, the amount 
of which, in his boasting, he had put at too 
high a tigure. J.irrah h Abdillah al Hakami 
was sent to Khurasan, Adi h. Artiit al Fazari to 
Basra, Abdulharaid h Abdirrahinfui al(.j,uraibhi 
of the family of Umar I to Kufa, Umarh 
Hubaira alFazari to Mesopotamia, and Anir h. 
Muslim, a brother of Qutaiha, to India Jarrah 
(Tab , 1351) and Anir were of the school of 
Haj 3 &,j, Adi and Ilin Hubaira wmre f,iaisites. 
But Umar did not appoint tliese mmi in order 
to take tho opposite side from that of his prede- 
cessor, nor out of preference for tho Qais and 
Hajjtij, but because he considered them reli- 
able and upright men (Tab , 1383, 3). To Spain 
he appointed Samh h. Mdlik al-Khauiani, a 
Yemenite, and to Africa IsnidU h. AbdillWi, 
becau.se' he knew they did not hi'long to any 

* It was tiutii Spain, ot toiirsB, that in his ioict N'.irbontii' was 
contiuorud and tor Wind 
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party and were merciful to the oppressed. But he 
was not satisfied with choosing men who appear- 
ed to him to be suitable and then letting them 
rule as they pleased, provided they only handed 
over the necessary money. He felt himself 
responsible in every point. What lay nearest 
his heart was not so much the increase of power 
as the establishment of right, The theologians, 
who formed a party independent of the govern- 
ment and hitherto ratuer hostile to it, attained 
to influence with him. A.ccordingly, the Qddi, 
or judge, appears also to have reached a more 
independent and more important place. In a 
letter to the Khurasanite Uqba h. Zur'a, he 
names as the pillars of the government, (1) the 
Whli, or executive governor, (2) the judge, 
(3) the administrator of the taxes, and (4) the 
Khalifa The celebrated Hasan was Qd,dl in 
Basra during his reign, and Amr ash Sha'bi in 
Kufa, and he made the juns-cousult Ahfl Zinhd 
secretary to the stattholder Ahdulhamid. 

The government of the provinces in the Muslim 
kingdom meant their financial administra- 
tion, and the reform of this was one of the chief 
objects of Umar II’s activity, but it is not easy 
to get a clear account of t.ho Uf. finoir 

in the matter of the taxation. The conceptions 
of it advanced by Alfred von Kremer and ac- 
cepted by August Muller are marred by actual 
errors, 
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According to Krcmer and Miiller,' Umar II 
was impelled to make reforms in the taxation 
only with the view to a return to the original 
idea. They say that liis model was the first 


' " Hn therilofju .il bifjulry mrnli' ,ill }iolitiiil jnSpiiPnl impo- 

asililt foi liim, urd if il (.iriiiot In ilnpiifi <1 ihiil Humf of hia lU'CK'pa 
maleiull} luhaiii fd Islimi as am li, (.till nf.uly f'lnrj lio did 
oontrdmtid in Hm iimin to tin loniplnto diMira'iiiHidion of aRtato tlmt 
wag by thifl tiiiio hi'< idau/>‘(I 'lbi> nation tbon OMstni;; wliudi wag 
mobt adapti'd for p'difii s, tbo Ilom irn, did not uiindviHodly lay down 
the priiiciplo that a Uiiiqdom cm bn miiiit'niind only by tho aamo 
mnans wluoli fonndnil it Bat TJmir, in placo of tlio evceedingly 
renliEtic print ipl('« of govcrnuient of Miiiiwia’s 'niccnsaoiq, wanted to 
bring m idaal points of viow wbn'ilc bad .idaptcd horn tho Qoran 
und from tradition And if ting iindeit iking, m it«elf pr.u»e-wortby 
enough, bad only been set about witli a moderate knowledge of tba 
real conditioiia ' Bat the pioiia Khalifa w.aa so entangled in the 
shibboleths of hid theological circle that ho did not ereu attempt to 
use reatoQ in applying the leading ideas of the Qoian to tlio wickod 
world IHis simple logic only said that it was God’s will that things 
should be thus and thus, and that therefore they could be brought to 
pass But God bud plainly shown the belieTors how Ho wished the 
Khalifats to bo gowerned when He through Eh pervanta Abd Bokr 
and Umar made subject to I^lam fu it the rebel Arabs, and then the 
whole of Peisia, Sjiia and Ecypt. Thus his ideal was no moro than a 
mechanical copy of the org.inHation given to tho state by the first 
Umar, but which the uiiworrhy successoia bad disligiiriid m its most 
importani; fe.aturcs by godless alterations If wo bear m mind how 
these alterations w me compolled, not by any siibjectuu arbitrariness, 
but by tho force ut briit.il r.icls, it is oluions Unit there was neither 
rhyme nor reason in the old piinciplcs when applied to the state of 
Abdulmalik and Ilajj.ij Bat the piillii ticiilly pious niuflrlenco of the 
wonderful man was nnonlighteiied by tho least glimmering of any such 
notion T1 u 9 , not long after his acrossion, bo ordered the abolition ot 
the decree of Hajj.tj by which the proteeted kinsmen accepting Ihliiin 
must in tho intereats ot tho treasury continno to pay tho old poll tan 
As by this the odvantago was again on tho sido of tho followers of 
other faiths who had received Islain, tho pious prince, who organised 
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UmHi', to system lie wishecl to revert and 

to remove the distortions which it had had to 
suffer from the preceding Um-iiyid regents. Then 
the preUrauiary question arises,— -What was the 


‘?imnl('snPOUHly iii Jl thp provinctw s /a.iloiw mmsioii.u'y iiotivifcy, had 
tht! nwi'Ct a.diHf u ttoii of TOeiri!' in mliiiiD tinip t,hi‘ b'lnds of liijliPVorH 
ui BftHt ind WihI; iiKTp.wing by millioiifl ft tlina" woie <it fust only 
aimuinfi'd I'oiivMiHiims, no mnat not forget that aecordiiig to Mnhain- 
inadun law trom I ho Viogiiming the piinishmont of .ipo^taoy was death, 
and Uiii« wdhdi.nv.il w'ls niiulo impossddn to those onto won ovor for 
the Ooiaii fn this wav, ntturvv.ipds, tho HOtond genoiiition at least 
already LOiisHhed lot tho moat put of good Muslims, and the 
propondorani e ot the coiitcssoia of Allah over thoao oi othei beliefs 
w.ia theiotovij actually i.onsideiahly moraaaod by Umat’s edict But 
the tieaanij suffered h.idh from it and this disadvantage was mci eased 
iiut of all piopurtion by a seuond ilooree Tins much wus at any late 
pl.iin, ovpu toUiniL liiinsoU, namely, that the leatoration of the old 
prohibition against iiwneiahip ot hind fni the Faithful was not to he 
iiiado, at least 111 the fiislucn of ileinanihng, say, from oveiybody the 
atirrendoi of the est.ites acquired in the provinces in tho oourBe of ovei 
7i) years. Foi various te.issns this w.is simply tjchuiciUy iiupos sihle, 
and so .it; least this extram''ly dinger ins otpeii neni w.is not at tempt- 
ed. But while from the year 100 onwirds any fuither pnrehaso of 
ground and estate was forbidden to the Musliins, the Khalifa uailertook, 
m order to afaoliah an equilisation of believers and protected kinsmen 
which was offensive to his orthodoxy, to put thoao propernes ol Muliatn- 
madan owneis which wore illegally seized no loiigei under the Kharsij 
so far imposed upon tliom, but only niuler the luiicli lower tithe 
Katiirdlv the result of this was a still fuither deficieiiiy m the stato- 
revenUBS, and it was iinprittnal in so tai as tho favont ahovvn to those 
who so far h id acqiiuod no gioiiud or property, anil tuiiv were dostined 
never lu get any, .issuiiicd sri uglirn ij the oh.u actor ot i [iiivilcgniin 
iidunnin It matterod nothing that to the latter a sort of amends was 
simultslnooiwly to bti in ule by .i ui.ire ugorou.. oaluruomeiit of thu sya- 
tew of the yearly salary, lor these stipends weie, ooiuparalivuly speak- 
ing, tar from being large enough, notwithstanding the fact that with 
the bug® wswase of eenveraious they wero a iliam upon the govorn- 
ipsat And ill itdlitHui Co all tlitwe raeisurijs .vhit'h dsuply affected 
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nature of the pattern Avhicli ho wanted to copy? 
Two measure'i ui particular that are traced back 
to the frrsnTinar como into consi deration . He 
is said to have permitted the .^Vrahs to acquire 
landed property ui the eonfiucred provinces, and 
to have ordfu-ed that on the convin-siou of 
subjects, of the conipiored non- Arabs, the 
new converts should only bo relieved of the 
poll-tax, but tin; ^u-ound-t.ix upon the cuUivati'd 
land should rouiain. As a matter of fact ho did 
neither the one nor the other. 

In the cause of God and justice the whole 
land gained by conquest would have fallen to 
bo divided amongst the Arab warriors, to whom 
it belonged by right of spoil. For practical rea- 
sons it of course remained undivided and became 
either State -land or Aluslim territory To the 
treasury or the ruler fell those estates vacated 
by the old proprietors and yielded without a 
struggle, — those of the dynasty, the nobility, 
and mortmain, «. <7 the post and the rire-temple. 
These domains {Sawdf'I) covered a vaA extent, 
especially in those provinces which generally 


tlia tiuMUiy, tUGri' i-i'iK! Uitlj thi‘ iiiilni H'iiiiii!' Uiku .i Iiitmuii' Imi 
uupr lOiHT ot jii-itiii’, tnf .ill i ..ji'H iiimin-! ivlui!i luivc 

boon collootod ttom tlic siibjott^ illoirtl e<\tm(iijii « vvi to ro bo lo. 
tnrnatl to thoso who h.itl been ilolr.iiided. WhetlnT t'nii 1. ipp-md ui 
milivi(lnai oasoa wo do not Know, but llio mtHt f.iithli'-i< ollm d umld 
not doairo ,i liaui oppintnuity toi uu(miinhoil pluniloun.! ot tiii' p ibh( 
tioaaiinca ’’ Tluisi A. JIulh'r, Ot-i i,. .1, 1, ti'l y , hoi U fiiUmi- 

ing Kromor, C’l-Uitujcsih ih'i Oiten't, I, 17*1 if 
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were of most finaueial eomsideratiou, ‘ particularly 
in Iraq (Sawad). On the other hand, what was 
won in combat by the Arab warriors was con- 
sidered the collective possession of the Muslims, 
and was left in the ownership of the vanquished 
on payment of tribute. Now, the tribute ought 
really to have been divided every year as income 
amongst the legal owners of the capital, but the 
state laid hands upon it and paid the Muslim 
warriors only fixed pensions, according to its 
own pleasure. Thus the distinction between 
estate-land and tribute-land disappeared, the 
revenues from both flowing equally into the 
treasury. This development was consummated 
in the time of the great conquests, and Umar I 
either introduced it or made it legitimate 
through usage. But he did not go so far as 
actually not to permit in the tribute-land any 
real private ownership of property. A general 


• “ The area, of tha Sawad amounts to 10,00(1 square parasaugs, the 
parasang to 10,u00 common, oc 0,000 HSshiraid alls A square 
puraamg comprises 22,300 jaitb, so 10,(XX3 square parasangs ore 225 
imUiou jarib, lu valuation a deduotiou oE one third is made Erom 
this for hollows, hills, saUfielda, marshes, streets, river-oonraes, houn- 
dariea of towns and Tillages aud go on, which comes to 76 millions, sc 
that in holds there are left 150 millions. OC this alternately hall lies 
tallow and half is tilled, But there are to he added (for taxation) 
the palms, vines, and othor tfoas scattered over the whole (all 
three thirds) which are not assessed according to the square 
maasuro of the helds." Thus qud&ma m AfdwinU, ed. Buger, p, 301. 
That the vetnation of the whole area got to be false and excessive 
has boon pointed out by Hermann Wagner, (3Ut, ifachnehtea, 1902, 
pp. 2S41E 
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pvolnbition against the owneivship of land by 
the Arabs m the provinces was nevei‘ made.* 
Like the Prophet himself, his successors also, 
not excepting Aljhbakr and Umar, had full 
control over thu state-lands and presented parts 
of them (qatai‘) to eminent deserving men, 
not perhaps as tiefs but as allod, and it was thus 
that All, Talha and Zubair became men of great 
poHses.sions." Further, all the Arab warriors 
in the Musdr were owners of estates as a matter 
of course, and owned not merely their liouse and 
farm but also estates in the villages round 
about. Luring the reign of Umar I they 
certainly put war and booty first, liut in the 
more peaceful times that follovved this was 
changed. The love of annexing ground and 
land had been already awakened in them in 
heathen times, and it was not suppressed by 
Muhammad and Islam but encouraged, and 
doubtless lent its additional influence at the 
time of the wars of conquest. The old law by 
which ground not already occupied became the 
property of him who made it productive, held 
not only in Arabia but in the provinces also, 
and was there actively enforced. But the 
eagerness for land did not stop even at the 
taxable tracts of land belonging to suMued 
peasants, for they frequently pa.ssed into the 


' Cj. Jujnljoll in tliB liidittn Oiil», Felnwy, IK'F) 

Yahya b. Adam, Kxtib al Kharij, pp, VJ, ."iti ft , (31. h“. 
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possession of Arab lords by purchase or less 
honourable m'eansi nor is it anywhere apparent 
that the latter were, to begin with, prohibited 
from this by law. Umar I had no motive in 
objecting to a procedure which in his time had 
scarcely begun, and at any rate had not yet led 
to harmful eon.soquences. 

Neither did Umar I lay down the law that 
the Kharaj upon n tract of land should remain 
whether the owner were a Muslim or not, and 
that conversion to [slam freed men from the 
dizui only, because this, being a poll-tax, was 
adjusted according to their position and was a 
personal mark of distinction between the van- 
quished and the Muslim, Both were originally 
equally considered as tribute payable by the 
serfs to the citizens of the theocracy — the child- 
ren of the kingdom (Matth., 17, 25) The latter 
had not to pay taxes either on their persons 
or on the soil of their fields, hut had only to 
surrender the tenth-part of the crop, and that 
not to men but to God The thouEjht never 
occurred to them that it was only the obligation 
of p vying tribute on the person that was a 
dishonour to the Muslim, and not that on 
territory. Neither is there in older terms of 
speech any ditferonce whatever made between 
Khan\j and Jizia ; both nicaii the same, namely 
the tribute of non-Muslims. There is frequent 
mention of the Jizia of the laud, hut just as 
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frequent irKuitioii of the KhaiAj of a j)erson. ‘ 
Under what tith* the individual tax-payery had 
to raise their quota mattered little to the 
Arabs, especially in the ease whei e the tribute 
was imposed as a lump sum of fixed amount 
upon the community, as a whole — whicdi at 
first seems to have been rather the rule than 
the exception. 

The original practice then was tliat Islam 
freed from all tributary oblii^ation, and that a 
Kharaj piece of ground became tax-free when 
an Arab Muslim acquired it,- or when the non- 
Arab owner became a Muslim. But this put a 
premium first upon the exploiting of the peasants 
on the part of the Arab lords, and next upon the 
conversion of the tribute-payers to Islam. In 
both cases the ilitference between their positions 
and the nature of their holding w.is abolished, — 
the difference w Inch was the basis of Umar I’s 
system of finance, — and ditliculties and embar- 
rassments arose. If the tribute were lessened in 
proportion to the amounts dropped through the 
conversions to Islam, then the exchequer bore 

^ C/ D(' riot'jti Ml 1 1»* niosH to T.ili , Stud furtlifti 11 Uiiilh., d », 7 
with (if), 1.1, ,S.'il, 1 with .ra, .7 t.I In Ivhmi.-i.ii Ji'ir' w.ik always 
a.iid and not Khuidj, whuh i.i uioro [iirv.iUMit lU.-wIit'Li' (Tab., l.I.il 
13tU ff, 1.707 ff ) 111 Vahvl h AtUm’s hiiok Ilf t.ivci (he Midiioriiiii- 

iiatu use IS touiiil It la ii«ite uju.il tliuro t.) iind it c till'd the “ Ji.'iii 
of till' laiul.” 

So with MS (liUiiu.mA liiiuu'ily .1 tmiu hi'1'.tiiM' t.ixdn.t whan a 
noble <lLiiiiilod it, fot, aa a iioblo, ho was cvcnnit limn Uif t.iv 
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the brunt , but if it was further raised to its old 
amount by a lump sum, then the burden was 
increased for the oommunity, which had become 
less able to pay taxes because of the conversions. 
Neither was it a good thing when the new 
converts, as frequently, and perhaps mostly, 
happened, left land and community to their fate 
and migrated to the Arabian towns. This took 
the labour away from the land, so that it was in 
danger of hecotriing partly barren. The influx 
into the towns, however, was unwelcome. In 
Kufa and Basra, — for in all these circumstances 
ue get our best and almost exclusive information 
from Iraq, — there were already plenty of new 
Muslims or Mawkli, originally freed prisoners 
of war, mostly of Iranian extraction. They 
occupied a position half-way between the Arab 
lords and the non- Arab subjects, and while they 
certainly paid neither land-tax nor poll-tax, were 
not entered in the Dtwan of the MuqS.tila and 
received no pension, although in time of war 
they fought in the train of their former masters, 
to whom they were morally bound to render all 
kinds of service. Their position being neither 
one thing nor another, naturally did not content 
them ; Islam made them alive to their claims, 
and tliey sought to obtain full equal rights. 
Their revolt under MukhtAr showed the danger 
they tlireatened to be to the i\ rah realm, and 
indeed the suppression of it cost them many 
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lires. 15111 tliij i^aps that tho sword had made in 
their ranks were easih' lillod up a^ain by the 
new AFuslims emi^ratiii" from the villages and 
country townsj who, thoucfh they might he of 
more peaceable disposition, had nevertheless the 
same interest in their standing. A significant 
breach m TImar T’s system u as also caused by 
the fact that the army and government towns 
very soon lost their specifically A rah character, 
This somewhat primitive system of admini- 
stration of Umar I which confined itself to broad 
lines, gave rise to a development unforeseen by 
him which threatened its destruction. Under 
him the disadvantages were not yet perceptible. 
The acquisitive instincts of the Arabs at that 
time took, on the average, another direction 
from that of aspiring after estates and landed 
property, and the tax -paying non-Arabs were not 
yet coming over to Islam m such numbers that 
the treasury suffered therebj'-, — a treasury which 
then indeed was filled to overfloiving by the spoil 
which ever kept coming in, and had very much 
more modest claims to meet than it had later on. 
In the next generation, i.c under the Umaiyids, 
this was dill’erent. But HajjAj, according to 
tradition, only decided to interfere with tho 
recognised practice in order to remove the injury 
which the exchequer was suffering by it. He 
did not release from the KharAj the Arabs who 
had acquired property in the KharAJ-eountry, 
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and even re-imposed it upon those ■who had 
he Core been freed from it. In the same way he 
is said to have treated the new converts with 
regard to their obligation to pay tribute, when 
they remained in the village and retained their 
farm. lint he forbade Hijra to them, — i.e. emi- 
gration into the centres of Islam and of Arab 
government, and eventually brought them hack 
by force His was a new procedure and did not 
square with what had hitherto been looked upon 
as justice, and it aroused the common outcry of 
the Arabs and Mawhli affected by it, as being a 
slap in the face of Islam , but be paid no heed 
to it. 

Umar II's .sentiments made him adopt ano- 
ther way. His aim was not so very much differ- 
ent from that of Hajjaj, hut he tried to reach 
it only in a way which did not offend against 
the Islamic idea of justice. Thus he agreed 
with the old way in this respect, that a Muslim 
whether of fir.st or second rank, whether Arab 
or Mania, need pay no tribute, either poll-tax 
or land-tax. But in order to prevent the de- 
crease of the state revenue, he made the deduc- 
tion, quite in agreement with the Senptnre- 
scholars of IMedina, from history, that the 
■Kharitj-lancl was first of all the joint property 
of the Muslims, and secondly must be considered 
the joint possession of the communities concern- 
ed, to whom the Muslims had handed it over for 
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usufruct on payment of trihute, so that there- 
fore portions of it mtist not be taken, from the 
whole to become, hy into ATiisli?!! owner- 

ship, tax-free ])riva(e esfates. Consequently 
he declared the selliru' of Tvhar;\j-land to Arabs 
and Muslims to he prohihifcd fro)n the year 100, 
without, however, «jfivin" the prohibition a 
retrospective force. In the case of the con- 
version to Islam of an owner of land liable to 
taxes, he .setuns to have decreed that his prepei ty 
should revert to (hf village coinmiuiity. He 
might then remain upon it, s ly, as a lease-hold- 
er, — a lease not Ir'inst tribute ; liiit ho might 
also come into the town fa thincr which Haj- 
jdj had been against perinittiiig;, and this, in 
fact, was the rule. 'Whether he .tKo became 
entitled to a pensiim thiough the liijra is a 
question not to be easily answered. 

While hy the recognition of the immunity 
of Muslims from the subject tix it was only 
the old usage, which had not yet disappeared, 
that was again pur m fn-co, the prohibition of 
a further alienation of tributo-lanrl ivas a new 
legislative measure wiiich cut deep. It was 
certainly based upon the historical origin of the 
tribute-land, and was a consequence of the fact 
that in time of conquest the soil was not 
treated as booty hut remained undivided. But 
in that time itself this practical consequence 
had nob yet appeared. 
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tJraar TI did not succeed. By tlie method 
he tried the deterioration of the finances was 
me^'itable, The principle of the inalienability 
of the tribute-land could not be carried through, 
and the change of property was no more put a 
stop to than the change of faith The later 
practice reverted to the method of Hajjiij, 
but with a difi’orence, which, though materially 
small, had much formal significance. There 
was, in fact, a distinction drawn between Kharhj 
and Jizia which had not existed before. The 
Jizia, according to this, rested on the person 
and only affected the non-Muslims, being a load 
removed from theirnecks when they were con- 
verted The Khaifij, on the contrary, rested 
on the land and did not degrade the person ; it 
was to, and had to, he paid even by Muslims 
owniug tribute-land. Since the land, at any 
rate, was the chief object of taxation the poll- 
tax was really a small sacrifice.* Thus cheaply 
did the exchequer settle the claims of Islam. 
It was a piece of legal /wme-, an expedient which 
was only resorted to of necessity, for to the 
plain human understanding it was certainly not 
the land that paid the tax, but the owner of it. 


’ Neithpr tUe pull-t.vv over Uom neiy MusUma, the 

Ma.walt, m Kufa aaJ Baaca Thuy only folt sUghted becauae they 
were not roceired into the DivF,m of tho Miniiltila and made parfciojpa- 
txm in the pension, and ni tins ruspeot they aspired to equal 
right# 
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We hear of a tax-reform of the last Umaiyid 
stattholder of Khurasan, Nasr h. Saiyifr. He 
hit upon the an-angeraent of raising the tribute 
in a tixed amount solely from the land-tax, 
which was imposed as a lamp sura upon, the 
iudividual taxable districts. A,U laud-proprie- 
tors, Muslira.s or non-Muslims, Aralis or Iranians 
had to contribute to it in proportion to their 
property. But the poll-tax was .soptirate from 
it and contrilmtod only by Zoroastriaiis, Jews 
and Christians, not by Muslims, not even by 
newly-converted ones. That the revenue was 
falling m consequence of the increasing conver- 
sions was foreseen, and did not matter when 
put against the fact that the land-tax alone 
was already yielding the necessary assured 
income for the treasury ‘ This regulation was 
new, and did not exist before, and it was suc- 
cessful in Khurasan as well as, sooner or later, 
in other parts of the Islamic realm because it 
cleverly reconciled the financial interest with the 
principle of the freedom of the citizens of the 
theocracy from tribute. No doubt the jurists 
did yeoraau service in this, but what had real- 
ly been the outcome of a complicated process 
mediating between opposing claims they after- 
wards rosarded as the matter-of-course law 
which always had been valid. If this law had 


* Tlua subject la more fully troatud in the mternu'iliatu piecu of 
Ohap. S upon Khurasan, to which attention may be ilirociotl 
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redlly been v.ilid froin biiu beginiung, then no 
diffieulties would h-ivo uriscii. 

2. Tlio iJuiUm jui'j-'ts have everywhei'e a 
way o£ tracm,^ hack lo their beginnings the 
thing 1 that luve come ahout g’raclually and 
iriiioh liavc brought about by gradually 

arising needs (ji- teudeiicies, and ot sanctioning 
them by tlie pr-*(!(;df>nt ('llu' Siiuna) ot the Pro- 
pliet and Uio th.,t Khdibis. Thus they eren 
tiaee tin* foi'm to whu-h the lavvs ot taxation 
or adniim-itratum at last atlaiiied after long 
fluctuation, b lek lo the first Umar, who only 
made the first luitiid steps We have to beware 
of this hi-Jtoiac'd dogma in. order to form a just 
judgment ot tlie conduct ot Ha]]h,j and the 
second Umar. Are bhould, in the first place, 
stick for preference to the proper historians, i e. 
the oldest ones, wdio have more respect for the 
facts, rely partly upon documentary evidence, 
and report not so much the principles of the 
rulers as individual ditrerences, winch cannot 
be wade into generalisations without considera- 
tion, TrVe may well bring under this stricture 
also the historical ovidoncc of the jurists, among 
which there is much to bo found that is not in 
their line at all, and is independent of their 
tendency. 3ty view of the difficult and disputed 
matter has been evolved gradually and unarbi- 
trarily; I did not make, to start with, a collec- 
tion of the data from which it proceeds. Those 
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which are by me I slather together here, and 
thus an opportunity is i^ivcn of addiru^ anytliinp 
that has not been mentioned in the previous 
resume. 

Concerning ilajj.ij, lialadhuri, 80B, informs us 
that he reimpnsed the Ivhar.i| on these portions 
of land in Ale, sene which were relieved from 
it througli the eonveision of the old owiiors 
or by passing into the possession of Arabs. 
Accoi'diri" to the passage guoted on page dlt Irom 
the Iqd of Abdmhhili, Ilajjnj also brought the 
MawAli from the Alusiir hack into their country 
towns and villages “ He said to the Arawali, — 

‘ Ye are barbarians and foreigners , your place is 
your towns and villages ’ So he sent them 
where he wanted and had the name of the 
place each one was sent to marked on his hand 
by the Ijlite, Klurasli h. Ji\hir. Hence the 
verse runs, Thou art he whose hand the Ijlite 
branded, and thy sire fled toHakam;”' and 
other Tei'se.s say, — A maiden who does not 
know what the driving of camels means ” - lias 
been dragged forth by Hajjaj from her shadowy 
hiding-plaee. If xVmr had bcon present, and Ibn 
Khahal, her hands would not have been marked 
without a hot oonllict.” When, later on, a 
Maula, Nhh b. Harraj, became (4.adi of Basra, 
this verse was made upon him, “ The last day 

' Ilakam b Aij ib ntU Xha(|a{i was aajj.ij'K reprea«nnitiv«, m Buttrsv 

» “Wbo has UBYer ytt goue on a journey," 
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is surely comej since Nuh has become Qadi ! 
If Hajjhj were still there, liis hand would not 
have escaped his (Haj jUj’s) mark ” ^ The fact 
is also testified to by Tab., 1122, 1425 ; Anon. 
Ahlw., 336. Hera it says in order to prevent 
the falling olT of the tribute, Hajjiij wrote to 
Basra and other towns that those Hawaii who 
had immigrated there from the country should 
go back to their villages. Then those who were 
expellee) assembled in Basra, not knowing 
whither to go, and called in lamentation upon 
the name of the Prophet The pious readers 
were on their side, and so they in turn joined the 
readers who deserted to Ibn Ash'ath when the 
latter came to Basra. 

According to BalMhuri, 368, Umar II made 
invalid the inclusion of the Muslims in the 
Khar^j, introduced by Hajjhj, not only in 
Mesene, but everywhere. In a letter mentioned 
in Tab., 1366f. to the stattholder of Kufa, he 
lays down the principle, — no Kharhj for those 
who have embraced Islam. According to Theo- 
phanes, A.M. 6210 he relieved from the tax the 
Christians who had received Islam. 

The further measure of Umar II forbidding 
for the future the sale of Khar aj -land to 
Hualims, is testified to by a passage from Ibn 

' Hftsan hIBmfI, tlia linliac tho tuno of Umai II, was also a 
M&ala, 
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AsMdr’s History of Damascus given by Alfred 
von Kremor in the “ Culturgesohchtliche Streif- 
zuge” pp. 60 il. in the Arabic text, and partly 
translated by him in the “ OiiUurgesclnchte firs 
Orients” 1, 76. It deals with Syria and is im- 
portant precisely because it shows that matters 
there proceeded in analogy with those in Ira([, 
about which we have particular information. 

“ Umar I and the eminent Companions of the 
Prophet agreed to leave the vanquished their 
lands on condition that they tilled them and paid 
the Kharfl] on them to the Muslims. It aftei- 
wards one of them embraced Islam, then the 
Khar&i was removed from his head,^ but his 
land and house were divided among the village 
community so that they paid the Khar&,j on 
them, while what he possessed in money, 
servants and cattle was left to him. He was 
then received into the army- and pension-list of 
the Muslims “ and became entitled to the same 
rights and obligations. They {le. Umar and the 
Companions) were of opinion that he, a.s a 
Muslim, had no claim to his land in preference 
to the village comraumty, ' because the laud as a 
whole had passed to the Muslims as a joint 

‘ Hero also the same oxprossion is used for the Rround-tat ami 
poll-tax, 

“ It la considered n ranttor of conrae that the new MiibUiuh 
emigratod to one of the Arab army tovviia Only tho pn/fiai Irnlil to 

their old religion 

“ For road 
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possession. Those who stnek to their Christian 
religion and stayed in their villages were called 
kinsmen under the protection of the Muslims 
{Bhimyna). Umar and the Companions further 
held that no Muslim by iisin" coercion niight 

^ i, j O 

huy a piece of land from these protected 
persona, because the latter could appeal to 
the fact that they had ahslained from war 
against them and had not assisted their 
enemies fnarncly the Homans),* Therefore the 
Companions and rulers were chary of using com- 
pulsion towards them - and of seizing their 
estates. But they also disapproved of the 
Muslims’, purchasing freely offered lands for the 
reason that the owners had no real proprietary 
right to them, and also because they wished to 
reserve, the land as a colleotive possession set 
aside for the Muslim warriors of the future, as 
a means of carrying on war against the still 
unconquered heathen, so that it was not sold or 
inherited like private property. Por they were 
determined to keep the command in Siir., 2, 
189 ; 8, ‘to 

In spite of this ’ many Muslims had long had 
private estates in Syria, especially the so-called 


* Kremat’a Iranilation ii inromprohemstble 
’ For read 

’ Wtftt followu is only britfly ffirnn. In Kreraer tbe text la m 
MWftl plBoes ont of ardor, but on Uio whole the aenae can be 
followeA 
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Qatai‘. These were originally the property 
of the patricians who took to flight at the 
capture of Syria, and of those who had fallen 
in the battles. They were taken in aa estates 
{Sawdfi) and the revenues fro^n them at tirst 
went into the treasury like the KharhJ, but 
when Muawia was stattlioldor of Syria and 
found it diffi-Gult to make his income moot his 
outlay, Uthrahn assigned to him, at hi.s request, 
these estates, or at least a great part of them. 
As Khalifa, Muavvia devoted them as an inalien- 
able fund for the needv of his own familv and 

* » 

other indigent Muslims. But the estates which 
Uthmhn, in Ins time, had not yet given to him, 
he divided among Quraishites and other Arabs 
who asked him for them as Qatfid, not in fief, 
but as free property, which they might sell or 
bequeath. Then Abdulin, ilik did the same with 
what was still left, and he also took in Kha’rhj- 
land the owners of which had died out, and 
divided it among the Muslims as tithe-land, so 
that the Kharaj declined. Thereupon Abdul- 
malik and iiis two next successors did not indeed 
adopt the method of taking away KharSij- 
land by force from the owners and giving it to 
Muslims, but lliey did allow them to buy it. The 
price then came to the stato-troasury, and the 
Kharft] of the village was reduced by the corres- 
ponding amount ; the actual Muslim owners paid 
only the tenth. 
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fmar [I did otherwiso. He did not, indeed, 
go back upon what had happened up till the 
year 100, but decreed that there should be no 
Jizia ' upon the Khar5\3-land whieli had up till 
then passed into the hands of the Muslims by 
purchase, but only the tithe. But i'or the 
future ho declared such purchavses to be invalid, 
and in this his two successors Yazid II and 
ILisham acquiesced. Because of this the year 
lOB was called the ‘‘ terra ” It was not long, 
however, till the old way of doing returned and 
on the lauds sold to Muslims there was imposed 
not the Jizia but only the tithe, but as the 
Kharaj consequently declined Manshr interfered, 
lie wanted, actually, to give back to the original 
ownerstheestates sold against the law of Umar II, 
hut that presented too great difficulties, so 
he commanded that the Q and the tracts of 
Khartlj-land sold up till A. H. 100 should only 
pay the tithe, but that those sold since then 
should pay the Kharrtj. In the year 141 he sent 
officials to Syria to separate the lands and rate 
them accordingly.” 

Ibn asilkir i.s an author of the sixth century 
of the Hijra who suffers detraction from the view 
that had then been long prevalent^ namely that 
the first U mar and the Companions, after Muham- 
mad’s death the authoritative regulators of the 


* 19 aliO need for land-tax. 
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conditions newly ci eated by the conquest, fixed 
from the beginnins^, in all questions, the standard 
for the future, and that the disposal of domain- 
lands and the alienation of tribute-paying land 
were misuaages which were in direct opposition 
to the standard, and only arose since the time of 
the, defection whicli followed with Uthinhn and 
the Umaiyuls But so far as his accounts are 
not influenced by this vion, we have no reason 
to doubt that he got them from old sources. 
'Phey are too positive to have been inventeil. 
We may tliereCora believe that Umar II start- 
ed with a reaction against the chipping and 
partitioning of the state and common property 
prevalent among his predecessors, by forbidding 
the selling of Kharfi]-iand That he also kept 
the estates together and did not give away any 
of them Ibn Asfikir does not actually say, but 
it may be taken for granted.* 

‘ What ihn Asilkii sa\a about tho duapiwaranco of the Untied 
properties is added to b> a reinaikthlo ntitiee whieb w© find in. BaUdb., 
272 f and Yah} a, 415 “ Umni b KbattJb nude into orowndands in 

the Snw^d the propeitv ot those fallen m battle, that of those who had 
fled, that of the Pei«un hiiiR and his adherents, and tliatrpf the pint and 
the innrahes The lovomie from these umountud to 7,0O()|(XXl dirhems 
But at tho time nl H ijjiv], aftei the h ittlo ol Jamniiin, tho people hmnt 
the DiwAu (the old doenmont with mtormatma coneeuiuitt titles and 
eatates), and everyone took whntovei ho uiuld la} haeda on " So the 
estates were m daiiKer not meieh Irom the fnut that the Khalifas ^ar© 
away parts of them Theie linked aiiionx the pi oplo a general rag« 
against the hatifuiidm of the state, tho lulers and tho groat moii The} 
attempted to deitiO} <n obsente the hi8tor>o...l titles upon wUmh rested 
the right of possession whieh was offonsnr to them 
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Now when this Khalifa opposed the taking 
of tribute-land from the state by its being sold^ 
he cannot either have been willing that the 
same thing should come about through oh(mc]e 
of faith. He seems to have devised measures 
by whicli the principle that no new convert 
should be liable to tribute lost the point which 
caused the treasury to suiter, and assumed an 
ideal rather than a material siguiflcanco.' In 
Yahyh b Adam, ii-t it says that Umar II re- 
fused to change the Khara.] into the Lithe for 
those embracing Islam, and declared instead 
that those of them who remained by their 
canals “ should, after conversion, pay the same 
as before, but those who came into the town 
should forfeit their land to the village com- 
munity. That the new Muslim who stayed on 
beside his canal should have bad to go on 
paying the Khar^j certainly does not agree with 
what we already know, but the contradiction 
disappears when we learn that the payment 
was no longer regarded as tribute but as lease- 
money.^ In the passage c|uotetl the statement 

’ U would bo diflioult to find pioofn for tlie assertion that in oonse 
quoncooP the remnsi.mnf tin Ux nullions locoptod Islam iindoiCTmar II 

’ Tho Khtirjj-hutl m Ir.tq me ms tho hind w.ituiorl by tbo caniils. 
Titha-laad was to bi« toimd only ontwith tho nlliivinm 

® AcoordinJl to All is said to havo rtimtirked to a nowlj- 

convertod ptopneUll of Amt'imr,— “ TKv biuil Ealla to the Muslims, if 
thon wik, got then into the city and rocinvo pension, oIiiq must then 
teoiainaa farmar (qahrnmfic) un the land and deliver to ns n p.iil of the 
maaiib." 
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is certainly correctj that the Khalifa considered 
the arrangement of the tribute-land and the 
state-revrnuio it yielded as a very threat blessing. 
Even though he could not undo the diminution 
that had already laken place, still he wanted 
for th(‘ fururo to keep the assurance of the Eai 
intact Anri even though he did not, in prin- 
ciple, intnnge the Aluslnns’ freedom from tri- 
bute, — that of the new Atiislitns as well as the 
old, — .still he did not want the old historical 
right to he injured hy additional alterations, and 
lands to become free piivate possessions which 
m reality belonged to the inalienable ownership 
of the community. 

In the provinces already conquered nearly 
a century before, whose sisteiii of taxation was 
regulated once for all hy the act of conquest, 
according to the somewhat modified law of 
spoil of Islam, Umar 11, in esMintials, maintain- 
ed the .status founded upon tliis historical basis 
'ind protected it from threatened infringements, 
but it was not so in the luuLs which were only 
annexed in his time, or at least were not yet 
thoroughly and completely subdued, — in Trans- 
oxiana and India, in Africa and Spain. The 
course which he here.ulopted must he consider- 
ed absolutely hy itself and must not lie confused 
with the other; it does not come under the 
.same point of view. Before the hostilities against 
a heathen people began there had to go 
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out to them the summona to receive the 3?aith 
and submit to Allah. If they obeyed the sum- 
mons they then entered the theocracy v^ith full 
privileges and needed to pay no tribute. Thus 
it was prescribed by Islam, but no one took it 
in earnest. The JihM was to bring in money 
and spoil —that, and not the spreading abroad of 
the 'Faith, had become the aim. Umar II hated 
this JihM, and wanted, on the contrary, a peace- 
ful gathering-in of the nations to Islam, and 
in this case demanded no tribute. There was 
no mention of giving up the Fai, because no 
Fai existed, 

Aocordmg to Bril&,dh., 441 he summoned the 
kings of the ludus-territorj to accept Islam and 
promised them complete equality of status; they 
were then converted, and took Arab names. 
According to 13 dMh, 426 many Transoxanian 
kings received Islam under him, and then need- 
ed to pay no tribute and received a pension. 
Tab., 1354 says a complaint was lodged with him 
that the MawMi in the array of Khurasan, al- 
though they fought with the Arabs against the 
heathen at a strength of 20,000 men, were still 
excluded from the pension and actually had to 
pay tribute; for them he procured redress. At 
the same time he gave a general order to remit 
the tribut(> in the case of every one who acknow- 
ledged Islam. Then the hitherto heathen Sogh- 
diani docked into the comraunity of the ruling 
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religion. According t(» BaUidh., 122 and Tab., 
1364f., Umar did not however deliver up 
again to the Soghdians tlu' ca|)ital Satnarqand, 
although he recognised it w.is only by a breach 
of faith that the Arabs had taken possession of it 
What had happened years liofore lie did not redress 
Even the Berbers were, according to Baladh,, 
S3li 225 suminoned by Umar IT to accept 
Islam, and troofw of thorn obeyed the eall. Ho 
consequently relieved tlnnn from the tribute, 
which consisted in the handing over of children. 
As regards the girls who had already lieen deli- 
vered up, he decreed that their masters should 
either take them in marriage in lawful form, 
or give them back to their parents 

Different and very unique is a measure which 
was passed In Spam, according to the Conti i. hid, 
Stsp,, par. 180, not indeed by Umar himself, 
but doubtless with his approval and by bis order, 
by the atattholder Sarah, whom he had appoint- 
ed over that land. Zaina ulteriorem vol ( =etj 
citeriorom Tberiam proprio &ti!o ad vectigaha in- 
ferenda de.scrihit Predia et maiiualia vel 
quidquid illud ast, quod olim predavililor indi- 
visum retentabat in Spania gens omnia arabica, 
sorte sociis dividendo partem ex omni re raobili 
et immobili fisco adsooiat.* Whilst therefore a 


* I hare altered Momraaon’s punotuation and rhaiigetl pieda into 
predia aooordmg to wliat foUowa • lea muitlu ^ntanituha , rti. immuii- 
pradia. 
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part of the captured land remained to the old 
inhabitants on consideration of the tax, there 
was another part till then reserved, after deduc- 
tion of the fifth, divided among the army. Of 
what sort this reserved part was is not plain. 
It may have consisted of such portions of land 
as had been confiscated in Iraq and in Syria as 
“estates.” ' In Spain Umar II had still to some 
extent a free hand. His procedure was doubt- 
less determined by the idea of attaching the 
Arab warrior, s to Spain by possessions of land. 
He is said to have taken the example of Umar I 
as his model If the latter had given the sol- 
diers in India no landed property then the de- 
fence of the land would have been impossible.* 
Of course Umar I had nothing to do with India, 
and as a general thing he rather set the example 
of the most extensive fiscalisation of the land- 
spoil possible, hut he must, all the same, play 
the precedent were it even in a sort of round- 
about way. Moreover it deserves to be noticed 
how little the old tradition bears out the more 
modern opinion that the Arabs in the provinces 
were not permitted to own any landed property 
whatever. 

I also add some particulars concerning fur- 
ther financial measures of Umar II, hiking firstly 
those that concerned the Muslims. 

‘ Of. the note on page 2S)1 It waa at say rata not tin. fifth 

» Doay, Ikchenhe-t (1S81), 1, 76. 
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The oasis of Fadak near Afedina had till 
then been regarded as the property of the reign- 
ing ruler, but TJmar IT made it over as the 
private property of Muhammad to his family, 
the Alids. By so doing he abolished the con- 
trary decisions of the first two Khalifas, thus 
showing that ho was not slavishly bound to 
them. (BahVIh., ;i()-.‘52 ) ID' also gave back to 
Talha’s family tlieir property in Mecca, which 
had been taken from them (Tab., ]48-‘5f.). 

In the Yemen a tax: in addition to the 
tithe had been levied by a brother of Hajifij who 
ruled there; Umar II redressed this (BalMh., 
73). In Umnn the tithe was consigned 
to the state-treasury of Basrca ; Umar II re- 
established the custom of its remaining in the 
land and there being divided among the poor 
(Bahidh., 77f.). This nas not the general custom 
all over Arabia, but differed here and there 
according to the more or less favourable con- 
ditions under which the clans and districts 
had drst gone over to Islam.* The order of 
Umar ll, also, that the Khardj of Khurfbs&.n 
should remain in the land and be spent there 
( Tab , 13GC) mu.st not be made general; there 
were special reasons for it. 

As regards the pensions of the Muslim 
warriors in the array-towns and garrisons, the 
government acted at all times very capriciously. 


Skuaen, 4 , 05 , 
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It struck iiupopular names out of the list 
and inserted others instead, and curtailed or in- 
creased the amount as it saw fit This gave 
a continual ground for complaint, for the 
revenue of the Fai, from which the pensions 
came, helongod liy right of spoil entirely to 
the heirs of the conquering array, and they 
never ci'ased from their demand that nothing 
less than the whole should he poured out before 
them It IS certainly not to be credited that 
in this matter Umar IT, — as forsooth Ali is 
said to have done before him, complied with 
their wishes. He took care to abstain from 
very imprudent steps (Baladh., -I58f.). But 
he did much to appease the claims made upon 
the state-treasury. He extended the circle of 
those entitled to pensions further over the Arabs 
than it had ever been before. To the whole 
of the IMawhli of Khurasan who were in the 
array and had taken part in the campaigns 
again.st the heathen, he granted not merely 
freedom from taxation hut also maintenance 
(riz([) and pay (ala) ; he declared he wa.s ready 
to contribute from the chief treasury of the state 
if the Ivharaj of Khurasan were not sufficient, 
hut this was not necessary (Tab., 1351). 
But whether it is correct that he regarded 
every new convert who immigrated from the 
country into Kufa or Basra as a Muhfijir, 
and granted him an equal claim with the heirs 
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of UiH Aral) conquerors must bo very much 
doubted. Legally it could hardly have been 
justifiedj and practically ii would have had the 
very worst consfH[uences The custom of "ivitur 
pensions also to the children and the family 
of the AIu([atda had already binm restricted 
by Muruvia and discontinued .ilto'^ethor by 
Abdulrnalik, but llniir if re-iutroduced it 
(JBaladh , toSf , Tab, L:J(57) He also supported 
the Vtuslim poor, ospeci illy the lUMsly pdi'rinis 
to Alecoa and certain sick people, by ILved 
amounts, not indeed continuum lus belief, ictioris 
to Syria, like Waiul I, but esercisiuc; them also 
in Iraq and Khiir.isan, as if he made no distinc- 
tion whitover between the provinces (Tab,, 1-337, 
1361, 1307, 1851). 

As reg-irds his conduct towards people of 
other faiths, riieophiues, in A AC. 6210, gives 
this account “ When in the same year in 
Syria a great earthquake took place, ^ Umar 
forbade wine in the towns and compelled the 
Christians to go over to Islam And those who 
did so he freed from the tax, hut slew the 
rest and made many mirtyrs. And he decreed 
that the testimony of a Christian ag.iinst a 
Saracen should not he accepted. lie also 
wrote a dogmatic letter to the Emperor Leo 
in the hope of persuading him to receive Islam." 

’ IIk* » «)n tli*' Ijtu JumlfU I, Jtiii Dp. , 7I7 
A I>, IT mar had EiiLLuedod U) the j^urmimeut m bafai iSqa , TlT) 
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In these statements there is a mixture of truth 
and falseliood. It is true thet Umar II was 
a zealous Muslim and that the Christians had 
cause to know it Bub he did not force them 
to couvecsion on pain of death,' for then he 
would have been infringing the existing law, 
and that he did not do, being a good Muslim, 
With regard to tlie Christians he kept absolutely 
within the hounds of justice even though it might 
seem otherwise to them. He protected them 
in the possession of their old churches, which 
was assured to them by the terms of their capitu- 
lation, and onlv did not allow them to build 
new ones (Tab . 1371). The church of St. John 
in Damascus, illegally wrested from them by 
Waltd I, he was willing to vacate again for 
them, if they renounced the Churches before 
the Gate, i.e. of St. Thomae, which they possess- 
ed actually but not by agreement, because the 
land outside of the wall was forcibly taken and 
not surrendered by capitulation, aud when they 
did not accede to this he made the one compen- 
sate for the other (Tab., 1275; BalMh., 126). 


‘ DieM. flist d’Affiq'te, IS08, p, a's^arta that ho ordorod fcho 
Oatho\l 0 ^ln Vfru'i eithor to ho on verted or to lenvotholana He lePora 
to Monum Oertn Hpinf,, 3 267, bnl; there Pnpa Grejtor only instracto 
Boniraciiia thnt he ' Afros pntsim ad eocloaia^itieoa ordmos praetondos 
naUa rattone gnicipint, quin aUqui eorum Mnniohafii, ahqm rebaptizati 
oaoplOT onnt probaii ’ Is that to suffice us as a proof of an order of 
Umar, which would have beou absolntoly contrary to the low of 
Islam f 
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The law which h(3 here exercised was certainly 
the formal law of ih(i jurists, hut he could not 
do otherwise without renouncing Islam. Where 
it was merely a ([uestion of money he was mort; 
open-hearted. In the course of time, under 
some pretext or otlier, the tribute of tin; Clirist- 
ians in Aela and Cyprus had heeri ine.reased, 
but he reduced it to tlie sum originally fixed 
(Balhdli., oO ; 1 .“ill.). The 1‘rophet had decreed 
that the Najriuuans in the yemon should pay 
2,000 pieces of cloth yearly, each of the value 
of 40 dirhems, and for this had assur(!(I to them 
the right of remaining as Christians in their 
land and on their estates. Umar I broke the 
treaty by a flagrant breach of justice which is 
excused in various ways He compelled the 
Christian Najrhnians along with their Jewish 
adherents to leave Arabia and emigrate to Iraq 
or Syria, whilst he bought their properties from 
them or gave them others in exchange for them 
in their new abodes Their chief colony was 
Najrhniya, near KuEa. T^hey were obliged again 
to pay their tax at the old amount ; their chief 
in Najrhnlya was responsible for it and exacted 
it also from the kinsmen settled in Syria. 
Umar’s successor, Uthmhn, reduced the amount 
by 200 pieces of cloth, and Aluhwia by 200 
pieces more, as the number of the Najrknians 
had decreased by death and by conversion to 
Islam. Hajjhj, however, raised it again by 200 
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pieces, because he is said to have svispected 
them of sympathy with Ibn Ash’ath. Now 
when Umar II came into power they complain- 
ed to him of their wrong, saying that their 
numbers had decreased and dwindled by the 
constant campaigns. It appeared, in fact, that 
they had declined from 10,000 souls to 1,000 
As a beginning of redress, he thereupon declared 
that their tax should not rest in its strict amount 
upon their landed possessions (which indeed 
were stolen, or at least diverted from them) hut 
was to be raised according to the number of 
persons after deducting those who had died and 
those gone over to Islam. According to this 
principle he reduced their tax to one-tenth, 
since their number had declined to one-tenth, 
taking only 200 pieces of cloth instead of 3,000, 
or 8,000 dirhems instead of 80,000. In doing 
this he may also have wished to make good to 
some extent the injustice of Umar I (Balhdh., 
67f.). 

In the afore-mentioned letter to Abdulhamid 
of Kufa (Tab., 1366f.) Umar II directs the 
stattholder to treat the non-Muslim subjects 
also justly and fairly, not to extort the tribute 
with severity and not to levy it equally upon 
cultivated and uncultivated land He prohibits 
all duties over and above the tribute,— duties 
which had for ages been multiplying in the 
territories once Persian : presents at the NaurCiz- 
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festival and the Alihrishn-festival, fees for suh- 
ordinate officials, neddnig-fces, stamps for doeu- 
raents, and the d’iii, i.r., literally custom, possibly 
in the sense of toll, like the English “ custom.” ^ 
These dues, misused and difficult to control, 
did not, as a rule ro.ich the state-exchequer 
at any rat<', and they were all the more difficult 
to abolish. The stattlmlders were quite willim^ 
that people should wait upon them at Now Year 
and on other occasions, and not with empty hands 
either (Tab., IGBuff.). 

Eiscal considerations induced TJmar to pro- 
hibit the alienation of Ivharaj-land. Ho wished 
to prevent it from passing into the possession of 
tax-free Muslims and so being absolved from the 
tribute, which consequently would decline. But 
at the same tune he put a check upon the 
peasant class liy doing this ; he protected the 
tax-paying owners against the Arab lords’ greed 
of acquiring land, for the land was of more value 
to the latter than to the former because they 
did not need to pay any tribute for it Similarly 
in North-western Germany, p y. in Braunschweig 
Liinehurg, the princes for finaucial reasons 
were against the peasants’ land passing ovi'r to 
the possession of tlie nobles, simply because 
it then became tax-free, hut by doing ,so they at 


‘ Thp MiiNlim tai-legialatioTi I* not cognisant ot tlic nlti, ot iluty, 
but only with that of the Kharij and the tithe, hnt these it ionlrt\etj 
to apply osen to the aasesament of travelling frailers 
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the same time unintentionally saved the peasant 
class. Umar, indeed, was not so successful. The 
conditions in the East, too, were different. Ihere 
were few peasants m our sense of the term ; even 
the non-Arab landowners were mostly masters of 
an estate or village (Dihkjtns) and the Pell^hin 
were their bond.smen. 

II But whatever is uncertain, one thing at 
any rate is pretty clear, that we simply make 
ourselves ridiculous if we treat this Khalifa with 
superior scorn, as Dozy has set the example in 
doing. He may, have been more strongly in- 
fluenced by theology, ze. in this case by juris- 
prudence, than one could wish. His scrupulous- 
ness may frequently have led him to paralysing 
doubts. He is said to have once ended a sermon 
with the words, — “ I make these reproaches 
against you without, for all that, feeling myself 
to be in the least better than you are.” He 
lacked the complete con.sciousness of his personal 
authority, by which his great-grand-father of 
the same name impressed the world, but he 
cared not onlv for his own soul, but for the 
mlm publica. His piety made him discharge 
well the duties of the government, and act up- 
rightly in the difficult tasks which it entailed 
upon him. 

To he sure, his ability generally did not cor- 
respond to his good will. As the chief proof of 
his political incapacity it is pub forward that he 
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made diHordpv ui Uk* (inancos, and wr havu -leen 
how Uungs stood in that respuot. If lin imposed 
no ti'ihute, upon the nations and kirn^doms which 
liecaino new converts to Inkm, he was onlv 
imttini- a cdieck upon the raids made for Ijooty 
hut not surrenderiiu' any state-revcnuujj for the, 
fisli were yiit to catch In the proiinees seized 
lont; before and taxable, according to the, law of 
seizure, in Sawfid, for exainph-, and in Ki'ypt, 
he maintained the historical ri-^ht and opposed 
the d(icrease of the state-property and the state- 
income, and tried to anticipate the injurious 
effect which the remission of tribute for all the 
AEusliins here might have upon the hnances. 
By abolishing the abuse of gifts and presents he 
certainly affected nobody but the officials who 
annexed them. The most we can reproach him 
with IS that he exacted rather much from the 
public exchequer by the subsidies and con- 
tributions which he made broadcast from it, or 
wdvS prepared to make. But for himself he 
neither used nor hoarded any of the state- 
moneys, nor did he squander them in expeditions 
against Constantinople, — very differently from 
his predecessors. He took care, likewise, that the 
stattholdors did not use their office chietly as an 
opportunity of enriching themselves, whereby 
the falling-off which might perhaps have been 
the result of his reforms was probably made 
good twice over. Tl^e need not decide whether 
,10 
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the assertion that under him the state-money 
vanished as if by magic, and the amount of the 
taxes suddenly fell (Muller, I, 44)1), is anything 
but the result of an error ; it is certainly quite 
incorrect. Jn the troubled times of Abdulraalik 
and Hajjhj the finances were in a bad state ; 
under Umar II they had .recovered. Besides, i 
anyhow, the fiscal interest is not the only one 
in a state. Who would venture to disallow that 
Umar abolished the child-tribute of the Ber- 
bers or lightened the burden of the Najrfinians ; 
that he protected the subjects from the officials, 
and regarded the government of the provinces 
as more than a mere means of financial exploita- 
tion ? 

Kremer and Muller are of opinion that he 
was simply obsessed by his pious Utopia; in- 
terfered with the finances without any practical 
necessity ; disturbed their natural course and 
threw them off the lines laid down for them by 
previous development. He had, they say, no 
idea of the actual conditions As a matter of 
fact it is the other way ; it is his modern critics 
who have a false conception of the real condi- 
tions of that time. They were in a state of 
chaos, and required regulating anew. Umar 
was not the first to create the confusion in the 
system of taxation ; it was there already, and 
could not continue. It was no chimerical 
problem to which he addressed himself, but a 
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real and pressing one. liad first attack-' 

ed it seriously, but in a manner which roused 
public opinion against himself. Umar tried it 
in another way, with a considerate regard for 
the sensitiveness founded in Islam, or at least 
resting upon it. But both had the same problem 
which was continually being set, and must 
necessarily be solved. The result was that the 
tribute-land passed more and more into the hands 
of owners who were exempt from tribute. 

Thus also i.s substantially refuted the re- 
proach that Umar II shook the foundation of 
the Umaiyid kingdom It was tottering before, 
and was not very secure to begin with. The 
paragraph of Eoman wisdom which A, Muller 
uses to condemn Umar’s turning aside from the 
tradition of his predecessors, namely, that every 
kingdom is maintained only by the means to 
which it owes its rise, can be directed with equal 
Justice against the Umaiyids themselves. 
Their government did not by any means carry 
on in a straight line that of the Prophet and his 
Companions. Instead of being supported by 
Islam, on whose foundation it still claimed to 
stand, and which it did not dare to deny, it was 
rather uprooted by it. The Umaiyids had to be 
'constantly on the alert to keep down the opposi- 
tion which rose up against them in the name of 
Allah and the religion. They were further 
menaced by the implacable hostility of Iraq 
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which broke oirt interrcittently in gigantic 
revolts against the hated Syrian tyranny , but 
the greatest danger for them was a social move- 
ment, directed not against them alone, but 
against the Arab government generally. Umar 1 
had established the Islamic state, according 
to the law of .seizure, as a .sway of the Arabs 
over thn.se they had vanquished. He had found- 
ed It on the distinction hetueen two classes, 
aeprirated us much by religion as by nationality, 
— the /Vral) Muslims and the non-xArab followens 
of other iaiths , the Arab ivarrior-nobility and 
the noii-Aiab tribute-paying jjlehs But there 
he had not built on a sure foundation, for the 
wall ot separation between ma.sters and servants 
was broken through by the fact that the latter 
accepted Islam more and more, and did away 
with the Arab army tow’iis The increasing 
Islamisation of the conquered, a natural and 
inevitable process, made the system of old Umar 
questionable, not in his time hut in the time of 
the Umaiyids who had continued it. In accord- 
ance with the theocratic principles at least, 
the political status also had to he fixed by the 
religion, It was I.slam and not nationality 
which conferred the rights of citizenship in the 
theocracy. 

The Mawiili were clamouring at the gates i 
and demanding equal rights with the Arabs. 
They had Islam on their side, and were recruited 
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by tbe revolution which based itsell upon Islam. 
Umar II tried to satisfy their claims cheaply , 
he was probably actuated not so much by 
statesmanlike motives as by religious ones, but 
the one did not stand m the way of the other. 
Islam could not be brokea , it had s'ot to lie 
taken into account Ihimity to it threatened 
the fall of the kingdom of the Umaiyids, An 
Umaiyid thus did not act attamst the interest of 
his house when he put himself on iifood terms 
with Islam and tried to avoid the refusal of its 
alliance by removing lustified "ricv.uices and 
supporting claims which could not he gainsaid 
That, 111 all likelihood, was the programme of 
Umar II. In Islam he tried to tind common 
ground for the government and the hostile 
powers workms against it. From this stand- 
point he pursued a policy of agreement and 
conciliation, and that not toward.s the AlawiUi 
only. He also tried to aholish the ill-feeling of 
the provinces and especially to remove from 
the Iraqites the sense of being under Syrian 
foreign rule. He treated them all with equal 
care ; he even thought he could satisfy the 
Khawilrij by entering into their arguments, and 
had at least this much succe.ss, that they left 
the sword in the sheath as long as he lived. 
He did not punish political crimes, though severe 
against others. He was gracious to the .Vlids, 
restoring to them their confiscated pnipi'rty, - 
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as 'Wall as to tlie heirs of Talha — and struck out 
of the pulpit prayer the curse upon their 
ancestors.* But it does not follow, and we 
cannot believe, that he, at heart, recognised 
as just their claims to the Khalifate." He was a"^ 
Muslim of the old school. The old Islam had 
at bottom no sympathy with the legitimism of 
the Shiites, and it would even have put up with 
the Umaiyid dynasty, in spite of its illegal 
origin, if it had not been hostile to it from the 
start. The Abbhsid Manshr testified that 
Umar IPs rule in general was worthy of praise, 
but that, for all that, he was an Umaiyid and 
held fast to the prior claim of his house (Tab., 
3, 534). 

Hamer in exercitibus nihil satis prosperum 
nee quicquam adversum peregit, tantae autem 
henignitatis et patientiae fuit, ut hactenus 
tantus ei honor lausque referatur, etiam ab 
Bxternis, quantus ulli umquara viventi, regni 
gubernaoula praeroganti, adlatus est. So 
runs the judgment*- of the Arab-Byzantine 
continuer, Isidor (par, -38) concerning this 
Khalifa, His intentions were, at any rate, 

* Agh., 8,153. YaqAb!, 2,366 Wop’s donbts of the (acta »re un- 
justified. Even after Umar’s 'ddatli the oflSciftl e*ocration of All was 
not again introdurod (Tab , 1-1821 ) 

• The artiolo of the STiMtiai AsrAA»l on Umar tries to make him 
out a secret Shiite, but in the satno way the Khawfinj are said to hare 
considered him to bo a participator m their persuasion, and they were 
diawetnosJly oppos-d to the Shiites 
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good, and perhaps not unwise either 
he would have accomplished it is impo^ssible 
to say, since he reigned scarcely 2.^ years. 
He died at the age of ,39 on Friday, 24ith or 
26th Rajah, 101 (9th Feb , 720) in Khuntlsira, 
near Damascus. According to Abh IJbaida, he 
was poisoned by the Umaiyids, because they 
were afraid ho would yield to the Kharijites and 
exclude as unworthy, from the succession, Yazld 
h. Abdilmalik, who had been appointed by 
Sulaimfin to succeed him as Khalifa. But of this 
account those of the old historians who are 
reliable know nothing. Indeed they only 
express their disappointment that the reformer 
of the world was snatched away before his time, 
and that the old regime returned. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The Lv'I’eii Hauwanids. 

1. Va/.Ul II was the grandson of Yazid I 
through his daughtor Atika, whom Abdulinalik 
had married , ho i.s oflen called Yazid h. Atika, 
after his proud mother ^ He fancied himself of 
higher degree than the rest of the Marwflnids 
and boasted of his Sufy^nid blood. He also 
possessed some of the spirit of his maternal 
grandfather after whom he was called, though 
he had not inherited the latter’s mildness and 
affability 

Immediately after his accession there hap- 
pened an event which had a marked effect upon 
his reign and upon the time to come He was 
nearly connected with Hajj^], whose niece he 
married, and during her uncle’s life-time she 
bore him his son Walid, who was Khalifa later 
Her first son, who died early, was named 
Hajjhj. Accordingly he was prejudiced 
against Siilaimfin’s favourite Yaztd b. Muhallab, 

Ac that time great stress was laid upon descent Erom a woll-botn 
mother Maalama b Abdilmahfc was descended Erom a slave, so 
there (VM no question of bun as successor, thnneth he was very brave 
and also very highly esteemed in the Umaiyid family 
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Avlio, as stattholdar iti Iraq, liad ill-treated the 
family of Hajjhj. The latter expeeted no good 
at Ilia haiida tviieii he came to power; he escaped 
from the debtors’ prison lu trhich he was 
detained — according to Whqidi not till after 
Umar’s death, hut according: to Abh Jilikhnaf, 
the chief narrator in Tabaii, before that, on 
hearing the news of bis serious illm-ss. llisgoal 
was Basra, the home of his family, the MaluMiba, 
and of his clan, tho Azd Umi'm. lie eluded the 
Qaisites who pursued him, and the Kufaites who 
all but captured him, and appeared before Basra 
with a little band, where in the meantime his 
brothers and cousms, as mwiy as could be got 
hold of, were seized and made prisoners in the 
citadel. The stattholder, Adi b Avtht, advanced 
with the Basnaii eUiis lufore the town in order 
to keep him from eiileung, bur when he arrived 
they all made way for him ; a cavalry-leader 
of the family of Hajjii], who was about to raise 
his hand against him, was quiolly thrust aside, 
and he was able to enter without opposition and 
take possession of hi-- quarters. Obviously the 
new Khalifa had not a good reputation to begin 
w'ith. Syrian troops do not seem to have lieou 
to the fore in any gieat numhers either in Basra 
or in 'Whsit ; Umar II may have withdraw u 
them. 

The son of Atuhallab first began to treat 
with the stattholder to persuade him to set free 

40 
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the prisoners in the citadel, and when he did 
not succeed he employed force. He had on his 
side the Yemen, i e. the Azd and itabla, who 
were allied in Basra as in Khurasan, and he 
strengthened their allegiance by handsome 
presents. The Tamim and the Qais, who since 
time immemorial had been rivals of the 
Yemenites, stuck to the stattholder. But as the 
latter was stingy with money because he was 
too scrupulous to venture to help himself from 
the state-treasury, they were lukewarm, and at 
the first encounter of the parties they scattered. 
He fled and was besieged in the citadel. The 
Muhallabids who were imprisoned there, bar- 
ricaded themselves so that he could not hurt 
them, and after a few days, the citadel fell and 
he was taken captive He cheerfully submitted 
to his fate because he was confident that out of 
fear of the “ troops of God in Syria” [i.e the 
government troops), no one would hurt a hair of 
his head. 

A. pardon for Yazid, wrung from the Khalifa, 
came too late. He had gone too far. He now 
openly issued a summons in the name of the 
Book of God and the Sunna of the Prophet to 
the holy war against the Syrians, which was, 
he said, more urgent and necessary than that 
against Turks and Bailamites, His idea was 
to yoke Islam to his waggon. But there was a 
man in Basra who dared to raise his voice loudly 
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against hniij^ — old Hasan, a friend of Umar II 
In these citizens’ wars, he said, it was a question 
not of God, but of the u'orld and its gain. 
They upbraided him as a friend of the Syrians, 
a traitor and a hypocrite', saying: “ If a neigh- 
bour were so much as to pull a reed out of his 
hut,' he would give him a bloody nose, and yet 
he reproaches us for seeking what is best for 
ourselves and defending ourselves against 
injustice!” Tie did not let this aifeet him any 
more than Jeremiah did in a similar situation, 
but continued to restrain those who ivere willing 
to listen to him from taking part, and his 
influence was particiihirly felt in the ease of the 
non- Arab inhabitants of some districts in the 
neighbourhood of Basra. But the position he 
took up was exceptional in that it separated 
religion and politics in the sphere of the theocracy, 
and his folloiving was insignificant, otherwise he 
would scarcely have been left uncontested. 
The average pious folk of Basra, the readers 
first of all, yielded to the allurement of Taztd, 
and the Mawali to a great extent followed them. 
This greatly increased his following, hut their 
war-like capacity did not correspond to their 
numbers, and Islam proved to he a .stubborn ally. 

The districts belonging to Basra, rh. Ahwhz, 
Ei\rs and Karraan, also fell to the rebel, hut not 
his old favourite province of Ivhura.san, because 

‘ The houses u£ Bniita were usually o£ rreJs. 
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there the Azcl were held in check by the Tamim 
He wab advibed to cbtahiisli himself in Ears, 
■where he could most easily maintain his 'power, 
hut he did not want to leave Iraq to the advanc- 
ing vSyrians, hut, if possible, to get to Kufa 
before them. Towards the end of the year 101 
(summer of 720) hesetout thithei by way of W^sit, 
which he took, and the Nil canal. At the point 
where this canal emptied into the Euphrates ho 
halted at a place bearing the oft-recurring name 
of Aqr (Castle) and .situated near the ancient 
Bahylon.' ilie stattholder there tried to bar his 
ivay to Kufa — having taken up his position on 
the other bank near Nukliaila, but he could not 
prevent numerous Kufaites from going over to 
Yazld, amongst them heirs of the most celebrated 

' According to the veiae, TanbVi, .332, 1, tlio battle took plaea 
hetTveen Babol and Aqi So the Aqi that la meant 'was situated, like 
Babel, on the east bank of tlio Eujihratea and vraa not the Aqi of Kai 
bald, which inuat he looked foi to tlio weat of the Hindlya It la only 
the description of the way tliat Miislaina took (in Tab, 1395) that 
offers difSonlty —“lie marched by the Euphrates and Inilted .it 
AnbSr then threw a budge over tho river (‘nfiuhi) opposite the town 
of Flrit, and niarchod on till he came to a halt in front of Yaztd (at 
Aqi)” AsAobai lay on the east bank, Maalama must have crossed 
from there first np.ai Filnt iix a westerly duection and then back 
again in an easterly, — just as QaUUiba did later There la no mention 
of B pocond crossing Hut there i» mention of a budga over which the 
Syrians had come and which they burnt behind thorn Ndldeko 

ii'onlifies Aqr (aapa) with Qaar (castra) probably rightly, aa the old 
Nil discharges between (Jaar and Babylon and the fortilloation lay 
at the inftat of the Nil botwaon Aqr and Babylon The topogiaphioal 
sUtoinenta in Tab.vri, Ifid, ate confused, and HSorap!im does not make 
them any clearer 
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names, and not only Ymnonitcs and llaldites, 
hut Tamiraitea as woll 

It was not lont' until Araslima 1). 
Abdilmalik, Cor loiu' the leader o£ the campaigns 
in Asia Minor and Armenia, also appeared on 
the scene with the Svrian main firmv, Vazid 

V f 

let him advance towards him over the Euphrates 
and pitch his camp without molestation ({into 
near him. 'rhen two Uvulers of snots who had 
great inlluence, on the crowd, Hainaida and Ahd 
llfiha, protested against his attacking the 
Syrians, who, after all, were also Muslims, in 
cold blood and even hy uiijht, too, without first 
having given them, hy an appeal to yoran and 
Sunna, the chance of r<?pentmg ’ He yielded, 

* TliO tncfimsfcaitct'-s ot tiie ^ wei.? proi thtse — Abu 

Mikhnaf Uoou nut ka} that- v,,n foi.'od to ciosa tlin Euplirates, 

— reecho prtLc.ilinL' nott' iiuaifU i.vas t- v.ntnll> a Klj.uijtto, Abu 
Riiba a Muijiito Ihn ’'liijiiff-' bluhtul the etlifo of tho oUlet 
partita and tiiud to binur abn’ i an appion-h to tli* Jamaa, to C'u.thol 
iLisiii til tho Lmatriil lul^, but 

left tliD qnt'stion " A.i oi Uti.it.'iii ^ ’ ro (ind Thoy bulievnl tliaf rkiin 
BUi h us followtd a faldo Imam iuit.'ltt ■stiU bt* ^'Ood Miwliui'*. Ihoy 
protested ugaiust tUc Kh tw liij aiono cuiiriuloinig a MuHluuri, 

and hn\ing in lhf>u j-i'liiinn'iit upon tin condition of tVmy 

man’s loligion and thui foto .rallii';; tlio judginciit of (bel 'MVo 
Muslima, as diatinguiaUcd fiom idtyl dors, all acknowlo '(,0 the saiiio ono 
God oml uio united through lilam , tho Khawaiij cri in the tliHorj 
they oppoRo to thir, howotoi pious nud c‘ainc“it tlic> nin,y orherwi-^o bo. 
I could not Rfij that a deci'^ioix m ino dHpnto hotwci n AU and 1 thmaii 
iv /13 loroalod m a torso of tho t^oinu , both of thorn uro ^onaiitH of God. 
and at the last daj Oorl will jiidgo them aciording to thoirdotds’ 
This iR the gist of a Murjii *' "h m‘od, inroiroctlj tmiinlatod \ ‘u 
\ loten, 0 M.Z , IbOl, p 163 
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as All did Ion" before at Siffinj bat lost every 
remnant of confidence in his troops and expressed 
aloud the desperate Tvish, — would that he only 
had with him his Azdites of Khurasan mstead 
of that countless horde ' 

On Pr iff ay (Saturday), 14th Safar, 102 (24th 
August, 720) Maslama opened the attack after 
burning don'n the bridge behind him. The 
Traqites did not hold their ground, and the 
Tam im of Kufa were the very first to take to 
their heels. Tt was as if the wolf had broken 
into the sheep-fold Yazid was not surprised. 
Scorning the advice to retreat with the men he 
could trust to Whsit, whither the way was 
open to him, ho sought and found death on the 
field of battle. With him fell two of his brothers 
and also the pious Sanxaida. One or two hundred 
prisoners were taken, mostly at the storming of 
the camp. Most of them were afterwards 
executed, including a few Tamlmites, whose 
expectation of recognition of their having by 
their flight made the victory an easy one for 
the Syrians was vain. On the other hand a son 
of Yazid in Wasit had the statth older, Adi h. 
Artilt, put to the sword, n ith 30 other Basrians 
of the opposite party who were in his hands. 

The crowd of fugitives scattered in all 
directions, pursuit only being made after the 
'Muhallahids, who were hunted like game. They 
first gathered in Basra, and with them also 
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some prominent Yeinemtos from KuLi, deseeii- 
dants of Ash'ath and Alalik al-Ashtar. There 
they took ship and landed on the eoast of 
Karman. Driven thence, they sout^ht a refuge 
in the Indian (J,andiihtl, hut failed to find safety 
there either All the men among them lit for 
war, with the exception of two, tell by the sword 
of the pursuers, and their severed lieads were 
sent to Syria and exposed in ITalab. Mleven 
youths were brought as prisoners to the Khalifa 
and executed. The re^t of the jirisoneis, women 
and children, were, in detiaiiee of all Islamic 
usage, exposed for sale in Basra ; imt .Tarrhh b. 
Abdillah alHakaml, one of the bravest and 
most faithful officials of the Umaiyids, with 
a sense of the fitness of tlnug.s ransomed them. 
The family estates were, of course, confiscated.^ 
Iraq was first made over to the conqueror 
of Aqr, Maslaraa b. Abdilnialik, w'bo appointed 
new officials in Kufa, Basra and Khurasan. But 
he was soon depo.sed bimause he did not credit to 
Damaseu.s the surplus of the provincial exche- 
quers.® In his place, as viceroy over Iraq and 
the Ea.sl, came Umar b Hubaira alFazhrl 
from Qinnesrin, who had governed Aresopotamia 


‘ (If tho ^ersfa (lE .l.irli in IlfMaWs .Ibuljt.ld, 1, iiiiJi HOT. 'llu»> 
are not in the Enijitian ciiitiou o£ A U. IIU.I 

’ Even Alidulai!/. b llniniin in EKVjit hail nut Juno a", anil tinl 
not need to ilu it MaUania inav tia\ebi'on npiwinti il vrith tha satiif" 
privilege m a lenaril for hn vietiny. 
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under Umtir II. He was a Lhorougli Qaiaite 
and ruled accordingly. The Azd and the 
Yemen in general, particularly in Khurasan, 
were made to suffer under his rule, for they 
wore slighted and humiliated, and those who 
were vv^ell-disposed to llie Muhallahids, or 
suspected of being so, were tortured and ill- 
treated. JBut the Qais triumphed, and in all 
the East they could not but feel themselves 
masters. Although they might play each other 
ill tricks, they nevertheless held faithfully 
together against foreign clans. A story, not 
very trustworthy otherwise, but very enlighten- 
ing in this respect is related in Tab, llSSff. 
The stattholder of Khurasan, Said b. Amr 
alHarashi, a Qaisite, chastised another Qaisite, 
Ma'qil b XJrwa in Herht, who thought ho 
did not owe him obedience because he was 
appointed over Herat not by him, but directly 
by Ibn Hubaira. Ibn Hubaira sided against 
alHarashi and handed him over to the revenge 
of his antagonist, who was to torture him to 
death. Now when he put the question to the 
company that, according to custom, regularly 
assembled at his house in the evening, ivho was 
the most eminent man among the Qais, and got 


' The poet Paiazdaq, though himself not belonging to the Yemen 
hnt to Mudai, neyertheless aoofldngly said that the only thing lacking 
was that a man of Ashja' should lule over Iinq FazS.i’a was the head 
and Ashja' the tail of the Qaieite Ghataf4n, 
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the, answer thathe himself was, he said, — "What ! 
The most eminent is Kaathai* b. Zufar b. 
Harith, for he has but to have a horn blown, 
and 20,000 men come and never ask why he 
summoned them ^ ; the greatest benefactor of 
the Q,ais I certainly am, — always only anxious 
to be useful to them, but the bravest of them 
is that ass whom I have given orders to slay.” 
Then a simple Bedouin replied, — “ How can you 
be the greatest benefactor of the Qais if you 
slay their bravest man ? Immediate y after this 
remark he gave orders to let alHarasM live. 
Later on the tables were turned Ibn Hubaira 
had to hee from Khfilid alQasri, and his foe 
alHarashi was sent out to pursue him. When he 
had overtaken his fugitive on his ship, he asked 
him, — "What, think you, shall I do to you? ” 
“ I think,” was the answer, “ that as a Qaisite 
you will surely not hand me over to a Qaisite.’* 
“ There you are right,” said the other, “be off 
with you ! ” 

The spirit of Hajjh.] had a power after his 
^ death of which he would hardly have been proud. 
The opposition of the Qais and the Yemen which 
was embittered by his enmity to Ibn Ash'ath 

’ Zufar b n&iith, tho hoad ot the Qaia of Mesopotamia, la every- 
where described as a man ot gieat nobihty, and far above political 
aspirations His sous, Undhail and Kauthar, inherited the respect 
accorded to him and wore also held m high esteeip by the Khalifas. 
V/. Tab , 1300 1360f Agh , 16, 42, and the pocms^oE Qnta,m} now pub- 
lished by Bai'fcb, 

4-1 
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and Ibn Muhallab grew still worse after bis 
death. The action of the Khalifas in taking 
sides brought this about, no matter which side 
it was they took. Prom an opposite stand-point 
Yazid II cut open the same wound as Sulaimfrn, 
after it had but partially healed during the 
intervening reign. Being influenced by Haijltj 
he distrusted the Muhallabids and nursed his 
hatred against them. The distrust of their 
aspirations in the Bast of the kingdom was 
justified, and by their rebcfilion they themselves 
brought about the outburst of his hatred. But 
the proscription of the whole of the prominent 
and powerful family, a measure hitherto unheard 
of in the history of the IJmaiyids, came like a 
declaration of war against the Yemen in general, 
and the corollary was that the government was 
degenerating into a Qaisite party-rule. The 
Khalifa was to blame for this. He put Ibn 
Hubaira into power and let him carry on as he 
pleased in his wide sphere. His motive was 
certainly revenge only. He was no statesman 
and did not size up the far-reaching political 
bearing of his mode of action. In Syria he did 
not favour the Qais more than the Qud&a. The 
Qudaa were the nucleus of the army that was 
victorious at ‘Aqr. A Kalbite cut down Yazid 
b. Muhallab when he was attacking Maslama, 
and it was Kalbites who pursued the fugitive 
Muhallabids and wiped them out. 
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Yazid II had departed far from his immediate 
predecessor’s policy of conciliation. According 
to BAthir, 6,60 he made invalid everything in 
the latter’s management of the kingdom that 
did not please him. Immediately on his acces- 
sion he appointed new officials in Medina and 
Africa, without, however, at once proposing a 
systematic and general change. But he had 
the Soghdians, who on the promise of freedom 
from tribute had come over to Islam, relieved 
from the tribute. His stattholder, Yazid b, 
Abi Muslim, acted similarly towards the 
Berbers, but they killed him, re-esfcahlished his 
predecessor, and duly communicated the matter 
to the Khalifa,^ who declared himself in agree- 
ment with it. He preferred to let things 
happen, rather than to order them to be done, 
being weak and indifferent. It was not from 
policy or intention that he opposed TJmar II, 
If he ever did get hold of any good antecedents 
he is said to have taken him for a pattern to 
himself (Agh., 13, 167). But his was quite a 
dilierent nature from Umar II’s. It was not 
puritanical seriousness but aristocratic frivolity 
that was the basis of his disposition ; he was 
more of a cavalier than an administrator. He 
handed over the provinces to the stattholders, 


* Tab., 2, 1435. Aoc to Bal&dh,231, the stattholder vras slam 
by his Berber bodyguard because he had the word “ Guard” branded 
on their hand. 
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and devoted his time not to business but to the 
generous passions The vagrants put down by 
his predecessor, came into repute again under 
him. He paid small regard to the dignity of 
the firm which he had to represent, and did not 
take the trouble to make a pretence of doing so. 
Two women singers, Salama and Habhba, played 
a great part at his court. Whoever wanted to 
get anything out of him had recourse to them 
Ibn Hubaira himself is said to have attained his 
high position by this means (BAthir, 6, 76f. ; 
Agh., 13, 167). He was so beside himself at the 
death of Habfiba that Maslama begged him at 
least not to show himself in public in this 
distraught state. Seven days later he died, 
people believed of sorrow at the loss of the 
beloved maiden. There was some romance in 
him and he had a taste for poetry and music, in 
which he was difi'erent from Sulaimfin. 

Theophanes relates that Umar II hoped to 
be able to convert the Emperor Leo to Islam. 
He says further that Tazid II got a Jew from 
Phoenician Laodicea to prophesy that he would 
remain in power for 40 years if he destroyed the 
images in the Christian churches of his realm, 
and that, induced by this, he issued a general 
edict against the sacred images, but it was not 
executed because of his death, which happened 
shortly after, and it did not come to the know- 
ledge of outside circles at all ; but that the 
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Emperor Leo shared in the wicked heterodoxy 
and was backed up in it by a Christian of the 
Arab name of Bishr, who had received Islam as 
a prisoner of war in Syria, and after his libera- 
tion had not altogether discarded it It raises 

O 

serious doubts against the existence of the 
diabolical decree of the Khalifa that it is said to 
have been known only to the very few The 
simple statement that a Jew foretold to him a 
40 years’ reiga is also found in Tabari, but the 
prophecy was not fulfilled. Yazid II ruled only 
4 years and died on Wednesday, 24bh Sha'bfin, 
105 (26th January, 724) at Arbad in the East 
Jordan country. Accounts of his age vary 
between 33 and 40 years. 

2. As heir to the kingdom he had first desig- 
nated his brother Hishfim, and after him his son 
Walid. Tabs enim inter Arabes tenetur perpetim 
norma, ut nonnisi cunctas regum successiones 
prerogative a principe percipiant noraina, ut eo 
decidente absque scandala adeant regiminis 
gubernaoula. Thus comments the Spanish 
Continuator of Isidor. The arrangement of the 
succession by will is certainly noteworthy. 

Hisham b. Abdilmalik was called after his 
mother’s father, the Makhzfimite Hish&m b. 
Ism&iil, and favoured his mother’s brothers. He 
received the insignia of government, — the staff 
and ring — in RusMa,^ a Roman settlement on 


'■ Acc to Tab , 1463, 16, however, it was m Hims (Bmessa) 
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the border of the Syrian desert not far from 
Baqqa, which he had restored and which, oven 
as Khahl'a, he preferred as a place of residence, 
because he thought Damascus unhealthy. He 
received homage m the capital. He was not 
much like his deceased brother, being prudent 
and honourable and before all things a thorough 
business man. But he difdered just as much 
from Umar JI, for he had no idealism about 
him. 

His first act was to break up the insolent 
Qaisite regime in the East of the kingdom by 
deposing Umar b. Hubaira, in whose stead there 
came Khftlid b. Abdill^h alQasrl in Shauwfbl, 105 
(March, 72d), and thus Iraq again got a ruler 
comparable to some extent to ZiM and Hajjfij. 
His personality attracts our interest more than 
that of the Khalifa himself, though we hear more 
about his fall and its serious consequences than 
about the activity of his rule. 

He had begun his career under Hajjfij and 
at his instigation had come to Mecca in A.H. 91 
to prevent the political criminals of Iraq from 
finding a refuge there This task he accom- 
plished by making the owners of houses respon- 
sible for their inhabitants. The Holy Town had 
also him to thank for a water- conduit, which 
indeed brought him as little gratitude as the 
one at Jerusalem in former times brought to 
Pilate. He was then deposed by Sulaimfln as a 
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creature of Hajjfk,] and after that did not hold 
office again until Hisham preferred him and 
entrusted to him the most important office in 
the kingdom. Like Ha]j&,j, he resided in 
Wasit, and devoted him.self to peaceful activities 
He seems to have been by nature gentle, 
although hei had no lack of energy ' He was 
not regarded as a warnor, hut passed for a 
coward and was despised because he called out 
in terror for a glass of water when 'ire— received, 
in the pulpit, word of a Shiite riot in Kufa, in 
which the whole number concerned consisted of 
eight Iranians, as it turned out afterwards. He 
had not indeed much occasion to unsheath the 
sword. About the end of his term of office a 
few Shiite and Kharijite risings took place, 
only one of which spread to any great extent,^ 

‘ Well, 1, 620, appealing to Tab , aaseit"! tliat KbHlicl ciuelly ill- 
traated his piedecessoi and finally killed him, hnb in the Leiden edition 
there IS no ineiitioa of this Acc to it Ibn Hnbaira escaped Khsllid’s 
pursuit and then, in his own native place, Qinnesrin, fell into the 
Khalifa's hands, and he ordered him to receive 100 lashes, and yet after- 
waids was mnoh annoyed with Yaztd b Ibn Hnbaiia for being unwilling 
to have him as Ins daughter’s fathei in-Iaw Thus also Khfilid treated 
certain seditiomsts mildly and only destroyed them upon a direct 
command from heaven (Tab , 1628) Indeed he is alleged to have only 
allowed the poet Knmait to escape so that with Iliahim he should be 
out of the frying-pan into the Qre 

“ The eight Iranians who are siid to have caused Khalid to aall 
for water ware the so-called Wusaffi, m Kufa, under Mughlra “ the 
wizard ” and Baian They may have been connected with the Abbdsid 
propaganda Also Wozlr asSakhtianl (the leather-merchant, c/ 
TahyS. b Adam, 34, 18), who with his band rendered the distiiot of 
Kufa unsafe, seems to have been an Iranian Mania and to have 
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but oil the wliolo, under him Inu] enjoyed an 
unusually long time of peace and llourialied 
economically (Tab , 1778, 1311.). Still he was 
not beloved but most bitterly opposed. A mass 
of ill-natured gossip is collected against him m 
the article upon him in the Kitdh alAglidni 
(19, 62fl ), but even m Tabari we can find plenty 
of it as well 

The Qasr family from which Khfilid sprang 
was a branch of the Bajila. The Bajila, broken 
up during the heathen .period by serious internal 
disputes, had sunk into insignificance, and had 
only been somewhat recuperated through Islam. 
Khhlid, therefore, had no family connection at 
his back, no esteemed and powerful clan to rely 
upon. If this was a disadvantage, it might, on 
the other hand, seem an advantage for him in 
the prosecution of his office that the Bajila 
belonged neither to the Mudar nor to the 
Yemen. His descent did not prescribe to him 
a fixed position in the dualism of the clan- 
groups But the Qais were naturally bound to 
regard him as their foe since he was sent to 
supplant their benefactor, Ibn Hubaira, and to 


belonged to the Shiite soot Sablil and Bahmi, again, were Aiab 
Kbawari] Tbo latter, a son of the famous Shablb, with 30 Babrices 
from Jahhiil on the Tigris made an attack upon Kh3,lid’a estate of 
Mubarak. Babldl b Bishi raised a more important rebellion from 
Mosul and twice oonquei ed a troop sent out against him, bnt was then 
overcome in the battle of Kuhail The story of these rebels is told m 
Tabari by Abd. Ubaida, 
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set aside their overlordship. Apparently the 
rest of the Muclar did not receive him cordially 
either. A prominent Tamimite in Basra who 
was refractory to his stattholder there (a 
descendant of Abfi MfisA alAsh'ari), had to pay 
the penalty with his life Even though he 
himself had come with the idea of preserving 
neutrality, he was nevertheless drawn into the 
party whirlpool, and the hostility of the Mudar 
drove him for good or ill to the side of the 
Yemen. In the tradition he appears from the 
beginning as a Yemenite incarnate, inspired by 
hatred and suspicion of the Mudar and the 
Quraish belonging to them, even of those in 
highest place, and as a proud Bajilite, he is 
absurdly reported to have given open expression 
to these sentiments This is, of course, a great 
exaggeration. In this respect he is not at 
all to be compared to Yazld b. Muhallab, the 
recognised leader of the Azd. It was only after 
his deposition, and further after his death, that 
the Yemen supported him with acclamation and 
made him a pretext for rebellion, without his 
sanction and against his will. He himself was 
q[uite explicit in his own mind about his absolute 
dependence upon the TJmaiyids (Tab., 1666) 
and felt that he was their servant and not their 
clan or party leader. A proof of his fidelity 
to the dynasty was afforded by his decisively 
advising Hisham not to subvert the will of 
42 
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yazid II and exclude the latter’s sou from the 
succession, although he could not but have a 
good idea of what he himself had to expect at 
the hands of the son of Yazid. Even after Ins 
fall he preserved his honourable loyalty, which 
then shone out with a brilliant lustre. 

Along with the hostility of the Q,ais, Khhlid 
also drew upon himself the hostility of Islam. 
His mother was, and remained a Christian, and 
he built a church for her in Kufa. He permit- 
ted the Christians in general to build new 
churches,’ and in the same way showed himself 
tolerant to the Jews. He took into his service 
as officials of finance and administration many 
Zoroastrians, The Kharijite Bahlfil reproached 
him with the fact that he destroyed mosques, 
built synagogues and churches, allowed Zoroas- 
trians to rule over the Believers, and permitted 
Christians or Jews to have Muslim wives. 
Shocking things were circulated about him, — 
that he was descended from Jews, if not actual- 
ly from slaves from Hajar ; that he had grown 
up among dissolute companions in Medina and 
had there served the poetic libertine Ibn Abi 
Eabla as d' amour"-, that he was a 

Zandiq (libertine), an infidel and profligate; 
in Mecca he had called the Zamzam spring, 


^ In Htra, however, the Ohnstian. town near Kufa, the Christians 
at hia downfall jealously sided against him (Tab., 1653 ) 
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which by means of his new aqueduct he could 
cause to overflow, a brackish, verminous stream, 
and had uttered similar blasphemies against 
the Ka'ba, the Prophet and his house, and even 
against the Book of God itself. The remark 
directed against the stupidity of the pious fra- 
ternity, that there never was a sensible man who 
knew the Qoran by heart, he is quite likely to 
have made. He apparently was aware of his 
spiritual superiority, and did not always keep 
a check upon his ready tongue, and thus gave 
offences which could be used against him. 

He also laid himself open to other re- 
proaches. He was noted for his zeal for the 
culture of the ground, and in this emulated 
HishAm. He continued what HajjA.] had 
begun. The engineer who, under him, conduct- 
ed the drainage works in the district of Wasit, 
in the marshes of the lower Tigris, was the same 
Hassan an-Nabati who had served the latter. 
But he worked at it more than was good for 
himself By the drying of the marshes he 
gained a very extensive and productive area; 
his chief estates are enumerated by name in 
Tab., 1656, and from the crops he had tremen- 
dous revenues. He had no need to consider 
money and practised an extravagant generosity 
especially towards his servants and confidants, 
whom he attached to himself by this means. 
He liked to appear a grand seigneur •, but at his 
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repasts he did not satisfy his guests’ greediness, 
which was insulforalde to liim (Agh,, 19, 
62). 

Naturally the people grumbled at this. 
They were, in general, annoyed at the making 
of canals, i.e. at the occupation of great stretches 
of virgin soil by favourites whe had the per- 
mission and the means to cultivate it. This 
business was at that time vigorously pursued, 
mostly by the princes of the ruling house, and 
by Hishhra himself in particular. But they 
could not so easily make a complaint against 
him. They confined themselves to his statt- 
holder who was, at any rate, widely hated. 
The charge itself — that he exploited the means 
of his official position tor his own privaf,e use — 
they may not have laid against him in so many 
words, for, after all, that was tho fashion, if 
only in the doing of it private property was 
respected and the surplus of the taxes‘ sent to 
Damascus to a sufficient amount. But they did 
reproach him with raising the price of his corn 
by delaying the sale of it. They also thought 
that the money which he scattered about so 
lavishly did not come solely from the yield 
of his estates, but that he was embezzling large 
suras from the state-treasury. His Mammon 
excited envy, and his method of gaining friends 
by means of it only increased the number of 
his foes. 
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In spite of this he remained for nearly 15 
years at the head of Iraq, longer than any other 
stattholder with the single exception of Hajjaj. 
It must he put to the credit of the Khalifa that 
he kept him so long, but at last he yielded to 
the pressure of his foes. Prominent Quraish- 
ites and Umaiyids to whom Khalid had given 
offence made common cause with the Qaisites 
against him (Tab., 1642, 1656f.). Hass&.n 
an-Nabati, who should have known better, was 
won over to an intrigue against him. Hisham 
certainly did not consider him actually to 
be a political suspect, but he felt a sort of 
jealousy of him and possibly regarded him as a 
competitor in business affairs. He also 
resented the pride and candour of his 

disposition and his irreverent remarks about 
himself which were reported to him. So he 
determined to depose him and to make his 
successor a Qaisite, the Thaqifite Yfisuf b. 
Umar, a relative of Hajjaj, who for many 
years had governed the province of the Yemen. 
When a change of this kind was made it often 
happened that the one to be deposed was taken 
by surprise by the actual accomplishment of 
the deposition, and heard nothing about it till 
his successor appeared to bring him to account , 
he was not meant to have time to make his 
preparations. But the secrecy with which 
Hisham acted in this case was extraordinary. 
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There is a delightful story about it told in 
Tab., 1640 ff. By his orders Ybsuf b. Umar 
suddenly appeared in Kufa in Jumbdb I, 120 
(May, 738) with a few followers. The Christians 
in Hira and the Thaqif with other Mudar in 
Kufa put themselves at his service and no one 
ofiered him resistance. Khalid himself was in 
Wasit and quietly let himself be seized and impris- 
oned His prison was in Kufa; Yusuf took up 
his residence not in Wasit hut io Hira. Apparent- 
ly the little Christian town was better suited 
for a garrison than the populous neighbouring 
Muslim town of Kufa ; also Hish&m had ex- 
pressly forbidden Yhsuf to quarter the Syrian 
soldiers with the Kufaites. KhMid and liis sons 
remained in prison for 18 months. Not a single 
Yemenite opened his lips on his behalf, only an 
Absite, a man of the Q,ais, expressed his sym- 
pathy for him in poetry (Tab., 1816), He was 
required to give an account of the state-moneys, 
i.e. to confess to the embezzlement of a large 
sum and undertake payment of it. Tor this 
purpose the rack was the means resorted to, 
but it was only after long pressure that Hishfim 
permitted it, and then only conditionally. He 
threatened the torturer himself with death if 
his victim should succumb to his torture, and 
sent a body-guard expressly to he present 
at the application of torture. In ShauwM, 
121 (Sept., 739) he commanded the release 
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of the prisoner, since there was nothing to he 
got out of hioi. Khitlid then sought him at 
Eus&fa, bmt was not admitted to his presence, 
and had to confltie himself to an intercourse 
in writing with iiis most trusted counsellor, 
the Kalbite alAbrash In Safar, 122 (January, 
740) he went to Damascus where he took up 
his abode. Yksu-f b. Umar did not desist from 
following up this prey that had slipped 
througbhis fingers and at last prevailed upon the 
reluctant Khalifa to order Khhlid’s son Yazid 
to be delivered up to him, but he escaped im- 
prisonment by flight. The prefect of Damascus, 
Kulthflmh. lytlcl alQasrl, acted in concert with 
YAsuf, altkongh Dej may not have had an under- 
standing with him. He was a cousin of Khdlid 
and by virtue of his office had to oversee him. 
He may, in. quite good faith and out of zeal for 
his business, whilst making the campaign in 
Asia Minor with, him in the summer of 122 
(740), have suspected him of having something 
to do with great conflagrations hy which at that 
time several qiiavters of Damascus were re- 
duced to ashes. Hish&,m listened to him, as 
he did not think him capable of any ill-will 
towards his relative, and had the whole lot of 
KhMid’s followers arrested. It was soon 


' Tho matter ifl also mentionoa by Theophanes, A M 6232, and 
so must kave causel son*® exoitemeut. 
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evident, however, that fclie latter liad nothing to 
do with the incondiarists, although they v^ere 
certainly Iraqites When Khalid came home 
he was beside himself, and expatiated in treason- 
able language, adding that they might convey 
his remarks boldly to the one against whom 
they were directed On another occasion, too, 
when Hishfim, through Abrash, called him to 
account because he was alleged to have uttered 
in a great gathering flatteries of a panegyrist 
which were absolutely blasphemous, he burst 
into a great passion and let all respect for the 
ruler go to the winds. The latter pocketed the 
affront quietly, only remarking that he was 
out of his senses and did not know what he was 
saying. It was only against his will that he 
was constantly compelled to distasteful measures 
against the old servant of whose fidelity ho 
himself indeed had no doubt, and afterwards he 
had constant occasion to repent of them. It is to 
his honour that he felt ashamed and did not take 
offence at the open wrath of Khalid, hut ac- 
knowledged it to be the testimony of his 
clear conscience. In the last years of his 
reign he left him unmolested in Damascus 
even though the popularity which he won 
there could hardly be pleasing to him. 

If under Khhldd there had been peace in 
Iraq for long years, it was not long till there 
was a rising in the capital under his successor, 
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which opened up serious prospects The Alid 
Zaid h Alt b Husain b. Alt had very unwill- 
ingly come to Kufa from Medina, the .seat of the 
family, but then remained there because he had 
fallen into the hands of the Shiites who detained 
him. They told him that the time was ripe, that 
the rule of the Umaiyids over Kufa rested only 
upon the few Syrian soldiers who could not face 
the 100,000 Kufaite warriors, and he suffered 
himself to be fooled, only he was wise enough to 
keep changing his quarter constantly. His 
stay lasted altogether about 10 months, daring 
which time he prepared for a rebellion and 
made recruits also in Bisra and Mosul In 
Kufa 15,000 men had themselves enrolled on 
his array-list. In the formula of homage-pay- 
ing it said that the Book of G-od and the Sunna 
of the Prophet were to be taken as the rule of 
conduct, unjust usurpers were to be fought 
against, the weak defended, pensions returned 
to those robbed of them, the state-revenue (the 
Kai) divided equally amongst those entitled to it, 
atonement made to those who had been wronged, 
those sent off upon distant campaigns recalled 
home, and the family of the Prophet defended 
against all who opposed it and denied its right. 
Yffsuf b. Umar was for a long time in the dark 
about the movement, but at last he succeeded 
in gathering particulars of Zaid’s doings from 
two of his fellow-conspirators whom he arrested, 
43 
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Then he also discovered thai in consequence of 
these arrests the latter had hurried on the re- 
bellion and fixed the date of it for Wednesday, 
1st Safar, 122 (fith January, 740). At his orders 
the men of Kufa were now summoned on the 
preceding Tuesday into the courtyard of the 
mosque, hemmed in there, and guarded by 
some Syrians. They appear to have been quite 
pleased at this protection from their own im- 
prudence. When Zaid, with the 218 men whom 
he had still managed to gather together in the 
dead of night and bitter cold on the Wednesday, 
tried to free them, they would hardly lift a 
hand themselves and presently he had to with- 
draw from the mosque because 2,000 Syrians 
from Ilira were advancing against him. On 
Wednesday he repulsed them and still hold out 
against them on Thursday, hut at nightfall 
his few trusty followers had to withdraw into 
the town before the Kikanite archers, and he 
himself was fatally wounded by an arrow. 
His body fell into the hands of the Syrians ; the 
trunk was nailed to a cross in Kufa, and the 
head exposed in Damascus and Medina. His 
son Yahy&,, a mere hoy, fled to KhurhsAi, and 
kept in hiding for several years in Balkh, but 
was then discovered and hunted from place to 
place j. till he fell with his followers in battle 
under Walld II. 

Though this rebellion had such a lamentable 
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ending, it, is nevertheless important because 
later Shiite rebellions, which brought about 
the final destruction of the kingdom of Damas- 
cus, were connected with it. Soon after the 
death of Yahya, Abd Muslim appeared as his 
avenger and killed his murderers 

3. We should get a false impression of 
the Khalifa Hisham if we were to imagine him 
as interested solely in the government and in- 
ternal affairs. He was certainly not a soldier, 
yet did not in any way shrink from warfare 
and carried on war energetically with all his 
means, fitting out powerful armies, and sparing 
neither money nor human lives He had always 
his hands full with military undertakings in 
all quarters. 

Just at the beginning of his reign he ener- 
getically resumed the war against the Komans, 
which had been in abeyance after the attack on 
Constantinople m AH. 98-99 (716-717) had 
exhausted all their strength and had yet led to 
nothing. He again prevented the fortification 
of the boundaries (Bal , 165-167) and every 
summer caused great predatory expeditions to 
be undertaken, — two or three simultaneously 
in converging directions. His sons, Mu&,wia and 
Sulaiman, botli ardent warriors, generally had 
the command. The first, the ancestor of the 
Spanish Umaiyids, perished in A.H. 118 or 119 
(736 or 737) in the enemy’s laud through a 
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fall from his horso whilo huntius’' His father’s 
lamant was,— “ I bred him up for tho Khalifalo 
and he pursues a fox [ ” But the chief hero of 
these fights appears in tradition and story to be 
alBattfil (“ the fighter ”). They put forth great 
efforts and managed to capture citadels and 
towns, which to be sure were held in winter with 
difficulty. Nonnulla prospera per duces exercitus 
a se missos in Romania terra et pel ago gessit. 
But the Romans defended themselves fairly 
successfully In the year 122 (740) they wiped 
out an Arab army at Alcroinus in Phrygia, where 
alBattfd fell In the following year they, on their 
side, made an attach upon the capital of Meliiene, 
but withdrew again when Hishhm himself 
hastened thither from Rusfifa in reply to the call 
of the besieged Cor aid. Alongside of the 
struggles with the Romans, battles with the Turks 
were taking place in the north-east, on this side 
of the Caspian Sea, in which, also, fortune was 
not always on the side of the Arabs. In the year 
112 (730) they suffered a severe defeat, but 
afterwards thiugs took afavourahle turn, thanks to 
Maslama, and especially Marwhn b. Muhammad. 

With an impetus almost greater than that 
from the East the Muslims were pressing for- 
ward simultaneously from the west against 
Europe,^ taking the Christian world between 

>.The fullest and best infoimatiou about this is to be found in 
tihe Conitn Uid Hispana, but unforlunatoly on noooout of tbe barbar- 
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two fires A year or two before Hishiim’s time 
they had made an attack from Spain on the 
Franks The Emir alHurr first crossed the 
Pyrenees, — perhaps, indeed, in Sulaimfin’s time. 
Under Umar II Samh took the town of Har- 
honne, and it remained for long the vantage- 
point and refuge of the Arabs. Hut when he 
pressed further forward to Toulouse he was 
beaten by the Pranks under Eudo in Dhulga'da, 
102 (May, 721). His successor Anbasa, after 
several expeditions which he did not always lead 
in person, in A.H. 108 (726) undertook a great 
campaign, during which he died. This was 
under Hishhm. Then a pause followed. The 
Emirs changed frequently and had their hands 
full at home. The Berbers, who formed a very 
large contingent of the army, felt themselves 
put in the background by the Arabs, and in- 
jured in their rights as Muslims and wairiors, 
and the Arabs themselves were torn by factions, 
A change was first effected by Hishhm making 
Abdurrahmhn b. Abdillfih stattholder instead of 
the passionate and hated Haitham. Abdur- 
rahmfin had first a thorn to remove from his own 
flesh The Berber Munuza defected from the 

Oils Latin, it is vpry hard to understand it is collected and aiianged 
by Bi Ludolf SoliweiikoTV in a Gottingen Lecture of 1894, entitled 
“ Ciitical Oonsideiation of the Latin Sources of the Histoiy of the 
Conquest of Spam by the Arabs.** It does not detract from the “value 
of the exceedingly careful "work that the editor fiequentlj follows 
perverted ideas of thingB essentially oriental 
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Arabs, and asserted bis independence on tbc 
Spanish northern boundary by striking a com- 
pact with Eudo and marrying his daughter 
After dealing first with him, Ahdurrahmfin 
turned against Eudo, besieged him between the 
Garonne and Dordogne and pursued him in 
the direction of the Loire Then he fell in with 
Charles Martel, whom Eudo had called to his 
aid, in Eamadan, 114 (Oct., 732) between Tours 
and Poitiers. After several days’ skirmishing 
the Arabs made a wild combined attack, hut 
the Austrasian Pranks held out all day, and the 
next morning they saw with astonishment that 
their foes had vacated the field after their 
leader had fallen Gibbon paints what would 
have happened if tho Arabs had conquered. 
Perhaps then the Qoran would now be expound- 
ed in Oxford, and before a circumcised people 
the holiness and truth of the religion of 
Muhammad would be set forth from the pulpit 
The service of the Pranks to Christian Europe 
was great, but the Romans have done even 
greater work in the East than they. 

At Tours the Arabs were not repulsed once 
for all. The Khalifa himself zealously continued 
the war against the Pranks Ahdunahmfin’s 
successor, Ahdulmalik b. Qatan (A H. 115= 
783) was brought to book by him for not attack- 
ing them. Aceordinsly he set out on the march 
hut did not get far, for the Christians in the 
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Pyrenees harved his way and drove him back 
into the plain Thereupon Hish^m put in his 
place Uqba b. (A. H 117), whose name in 

the Spanish chroniclers is prettily latinised into 
Aucupa But soon the latter was occupied for 
a considerable time with internal aftairs, and 
when he did set out towards Gaul letters met 
him in Saragossa, calling him to Africa to help 
to suppress a rebellion of the Berbers which 
had broken out there He then turned and 
crossed the strait at the transductine promontory^ 
with the Spanish-Arabiaii army After he 
thought he had finished his work in Africa he 
returned to Spain, and died in A H. 122 (740). 

Involuntarily the Berbers proved to be valu- 
able allies of the Pranks They were enraged that 
they, although good Muslims and zealous partici- 
pants in the Jihdd, were still treated by the Arab 
officials as tribute-paying vassals after Umar TI 
was no more To certain Khdrijite emissaries 
from Iraq, of whom the Sufrite Maisara was 
named as the chief, they afforded favourable 
soil for the sowing ot their seed. According to 
Saif in Tab , 1, 2815f they first loyally enough 
applied to Hish&.m and asked him to redress 
their grievances, hut their embassies were not 
admitted to his presence at all, and as their 

^ Aooorcling to tlie Spamsli Contmuatio tliore also took place on 
tins promontoiy the battle in which Roderick, King of the Gotha, fell, 
apparently in the neighbouihood of Gibraltar. 
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funds wont down they vvithdrow, after some 
waiting, disillusioned, leaving their names m 
writing, -just as if they had been leaving their 
cards. They were now convinced that the 
Khhrijites were right in asserting that the 
tyranny of the othoials was practised by com- 
mand of the Khalifa himself, who by his greed 
of gain compelled them to extort money from 
the subjects Consequently they made a 
tremendous revolt under Khibrijite leadership, 
— a revolt extending from Morocco to Qairaw&,n. 
The African Emirs proved powerless against it 
and even the help of Uqba from Spain was of 
little avail. They had to fall back upon the 
veterans, the Syrian imperial troops, who, as in 
Iraq, had to come here also. Despatched by 
Hishkm, they appeared in A.TI. 123 (7dil) ^ in 
great numbers on the scene of warfare in 
Morocco, under the command of the prefect 
of Damascus, Kulthdin h, lyhd al Qasri, ® but 

' Thus nghUy Bnladh , 232 Acc to Tab., I7l6 (Thaopb , A.M 
6231) aa early as A E 122, bat m that yeai, -whon Khalid alQaait joined 
m the campaign m Asia Minor, KulthAm was still profoot of Damascus 
In Theoph, 6231 be is called AafiarKnivos 

= Hq 18 usually called alQushaul, thus evecywheie in BaMh , 
and BAthir , and also m Tab , 1716, lfl7l But alQaarl, as lie is called 
in Tab, I814ff, la the coireot form, for be was a cousin of Kbalid 
“ Natnrally a Qaisite,” romarks Mdllor, 1,419, as if be knew a priori, 
in spite of his knowledge of Arab tribal psychology aud the gorern- 
ment prmoiples of Hisbani (l,445t), Kiilthilm, m truth, was as little 

a Qaisibe as MWik ulAshtai (1,336) The inter change of (^y***^ with 
often appears , cf Tab., 14B6, 7 
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even the well-armed Syrians who were practised 
in warfar-e went down before the half-naked 
Berber cavalry. In a great battle on the river 
Nauam, graphically described by the Spanish 
chronicler, Kulthflm fell, and it was only with 
a third of the army that his nephew Balj 
managed to escape to Oeuta and thence to 
Spain. It was the worst defeat that the Arabs 
had ever sustained up till then, incomparably 
worse than that of Tours. In the name of Islam 
the Berbers dealt the heaviest blow at the Arabs 
in the west, even though the latter in the follow- 
ing year won a victory which enabled them to 
assert their possession of Qairawhn. 

In the Oxus territories, too, quite at the 
other side of the kingdom, which were always 
turbulent, matters were more stormy than usual 
under Hish&,m. The Soghdians, following their 
princes, had gone over to Islam under Umar II, 
with the concession that as Muslims they 
needed to pay no tribute. As it fell out, how- 
ever, the stattholders did not adhere to this 
condition ; they did as they pleased, and as they 
were often changed, one did one way, and 
another another. Still, with all of them might 
overcame right ; if one did allow a remission of 
the tribute, it was a specially granted favour 
that was soon revoked. Provoked and irritated 
by this, the Soghdians threw themselves into the 
arms of their old foes, the Turks, and called 
44 
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them into the country. They had also on their 
side the sympathy of the pious Muslims, which 
did not express itself merely in words. Against 
this coalition it became very difficult for the 
ruling Arabs to assert themselves. More than 
once their armies got into an extremely dan- 
gerous position, and were forced to be content 
with escaping wdth great loss. How much 
the Khalifa was accustomed to bad tidings 
from Khurasan may be seen when he would 
nob believe it when there once actually came 
to him the news of a victory. His favourite 
method of improving matters — ^namely, chang- 
ing the personnel of the command — frequently 
miscarried and always had bad secondary effects, 
but at last he really made a coup. After the 
deposition of Khfblid alQasrl, the latter’s succes- 
sor in Iraq, Yfisuf b. Umar, was inspired with 
the hope that Khurasan also would be put under 
his rule. He would have placed there a 
thorough Qaisite, and increased the party-strife 
still more, though that was already bitter 
enough, but Hishfim intervened, and on his own 
initiative nominated the old Nasr b Saiy&r 
alKinfmi, an experienced officer and official not 
belonging to any powerful clan in Khurasan. 
He asserted himself as well as he could, but 
held a hopeless post. 

Hishftm died in Rusfifa on Wednesday, 6th 
Baht II, 126 (6th Keb., 743). He was not yet 
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old, — had ]ust reached the fifties — hut he had 
never been young. His outward appearance 
did not recommend him, — he squinted. Though 
he could make himself respected, he never- 
theless had not the qualities which make an 
immediate impression upon men, to win them or 
compel them. He was rather narrow-minded 
hut prudent and circumspect. Personally he 
gave no offence to the pious ; he was a correct 
Muslim of the old type — a friend of the tjadi- 
tionists azZuhri and Abfi ZinM, and a foe to the 
new-fangled Qadarlya, who raised dogmatic 
questions and asserted the freedom of the will 
(Tab , 1777 — of. 1733). To his Christian subjects 
therefore, he was not intolerant ; he restored to 
them (the Melohites the possession of the see 
of Antiochia, from which they had been debar- 
red for 40 years, under the condition, certainly, 
that they chose as Patriarch not a learned and 
prominent man, hut a simple monk, his friend 
Stephanus, to which they agreed.’^ He took his 
own son Muhammad severely to task for having 
had a Christian, by whom he thought himself 
insulted, flogged, instead of complaining of him 
before the Qadi. As regent he tried his best 
to keep above the parties ; if he could only have 
wrought a change in the hearts of the Arabs 

' Theoph , A.M 0234 Of 6236 The exeoafcion of the Roman 
prisoners, if they were not lansomed oi did not accept Islam (AM, 
6232), was nothing unusnal, but an old right of war 
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and stattholders ' tie had a certain shyness 
of publicity, and bleed to withdraw into the 
back-ground to lonely Rus^fa, and made use of 
the mediation of his “ alter ego," the Kalbite 
Abrash, on whom he could rely, in his inter- 
course with the men who sought him out there. 
(Tab,, 1,2816. 2,1813). For all that, he held 
the reins, understood his role, and gave all his 
zeal to his work. His Diwan, i,e. his exche- 
(juer, was in perfect order, and was the admira- 
tion of the Abbd.sid Manshr. He put a stop to 
the abuse of granting the military pension to 
prominent people as a benefice (“ living ”) ; no 
one got it — not even an Umaiyid prince, — who 
had not either seen service in war himself, or 
sent a substitute. His own share he gave to 
his Maula Ydqdt, who had to take the field in 
his stead. In the anecdotes told of him, which 
are as numerous as those related of Umar I, 
Mu&.wia and Abdul malik, he seems, above all, 
to have been very frugal and economical. 

This quality, justified perhaps in itself by 
the very opposite behaviour of his predecessors, 
in his case degenerated into a fatal fault. His 
aim was to fill his exchequer. Theophanes, 
thus describes him ; — 


U / ' / N / t s 

'qp^aro KTiL,eiv Kara ■)(wpav Kai rrokiv rraXarLa Kai 

' " ' r, ' V '/ 

/caraenropas rroieiv Kat Trapaoeitrovs, Kai vSara 

J / 
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He did this in his own interest, and thereby 
aroused such discontent that the Abb&,sids in 
their plan of government thought the best way 
to recommend themselves to their subjects was 
to promise not to build any castles or construct 
any canals, The canal is the estate and the 
castle belongs to it. As a large land-owner he 
vied with Khhlid and forbade him to sell his 
corn before him in case the prices should be 
reduced. Still worse, he regarded the state 
itself as an estate from which the greatest 
possible amount of money was to be extracted. 
His prudence m the end amounted to a distinct 
fiscalism His stattholders had to hand over to 
him the highest possible sums, and he did not 
trouble himself about the means they took to 
extort them He raised the tribute of Cyprus 
and doubled that of Alexandria, and drove the 
subjects m Transoxiana, Africa and Spain to 
despair. Cupiditate praereptus tanta collectio 
pecuniarum per duces Oriente et Occidente ab 
ipso missis est facta, quanta nulla umquam 
tempore in reges qui ante eum fuerant extitit 
congregata . unde non modicae populorum 
katervae cernentes in eo improbam mauere cupi- 
ditate m ab ejus dicione suas dividunt mentes. 
This is the account of him in the Spanish Gon- 
tmuaho with the usual exaggeration in the esti- 
mate of the moneys collected. The opinion of 
Alfred von Kremer and his successors may be 
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that he reverted to the old soand priooiplos of 
the Umaiyids, after the alleged wreck of the 
state-economy by Umar II, but in any case the 
end of his faiidy long and toilsome reign was as 
unhappy as it could well be. He was popular 
nowhere, and everywhere had heavy misfor- 
tunes. He left the broad kingdom in a far more 
disconsolate state than he had found it, and it 
was not mere accident that the propaganda of 
the Abbhsids became active in his time 

4 In the wdl by which Yazid II passed on 
the TAhalifate to his brother Hishhm, he had 
appointed his own son Walld as Hishhm’s succes- 
sor. Walid II was like his father but surpassed 
him physically. The Spanish Continuator 
designates him “ The Beautiful.” He was well- 
built and of unusual bodily strength, as well as 
full of life and of great mental gifts, which were 
awakened and directed by his teacher, the 
philologist Abdussamad. He grew up at his 
uncle’s court, but his youth was not happy. He 
did whatever he had a mind to, and nothing 
more His future was, of course, assured. 
Trom his youth he felt that he was the heir to 
power and was encouraged in this idea by his 
frivolous companions. Hishhm regretted his 
lack of seriousness and dignity, frowning upon 
the fact that he passed his time at the chase and 
over the wine- cup in dissolute company, think- 
ing more of music and poetry than of the Qoran. 
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He tried to correct him, but did not set about it 
the right way and failed in his purpose. Walid 
did not see any kindly intention in the conduct 
of the irascible old man, but took it to mean 
that he did not want to bestow the succession 
upon him. He may not have been altogether 
wrong in so thinking ; it was only natural. In 
any case the behaviour of the incorrigible at 
last induced the Khalifa to make arrangements 
for his disinheritance and the diversion of 
the rule to one of his own sons, Maslama b, 
Hishhrn. 

He encountered determined opposition, how- 
ever, among his brother clansmen and promi- 
nent officials, especially as Maslama himself was 
also a gay fellow In the lirst place Walid 
could not be persuaded to waive his claim, but 
it was really the many kinds of mortification 
which were consequently inflicted upon him 
both at the hands of Hishhm and the court circle 
that drove him to defiance and hatred, and at 
last he could stand the court no longer. Alter 
the death of the old and respected Maslama b. 
Abdilraalik, who had in some degree kept him 
in check, he left Hus&,fa ^ and withdrew to an 
outlying place in Ihe desert east of Palestine ^ 

‘ This appears evident from Agli , 6,103 It is also plain othei- 
wise that it did not happen till the latter yeais of Hiaham. Maslama 
died in A H 122 

’ Aoo to alAbraq or alAzmq, liasids the water of alAghdaf 
between the district of the Balqnin and the Fazira ( Agb , 6,104 , 
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There he pursued his old course, ooly more 
unrestrainedly than before. He had no lack of 
visitors who speculated upon lus generosity and 
upon his expectations and sponged upon him. 
He was awaiting the death of Hisham and made 
no secret of it. Be never put any constraint on 
his feelings, and expressed them in verses which 
he did not keep to himself. 

He had a year or two to wait. Then the 
event took place which was longed for by more 
than himself. Hishllm’s reign was too long for 
the people ; they drew a breath of relief when 
he closed his eyes. Scarcely was he dead when 
Walld’s correspondent in Eushfa, who till then 
was kept in prison, received his liberty and the 
provisional government. He sealed up every- 
thing so thoroughly that there was left not so 
much as a vessel for washing or apiece of cloth 
for wrapping the corpse in, which by his orders 
had been at once removed from the bed in the 
death-chamber. Walld received the news of 
these events along with the insignia of office,^ 
and celebrated the occasion after his thirsty 
fashion, also composing a poem in which, as a 
spice to his enjoyment, he imagined the grief 

Tab., 1743), lu ‘AmmaTi (Tab , 179B, 11) From Tab , 1754, 11 wa might 
oonobide that the place waB situated near ZlzS., but that la too far 
anutb, 

^ He himself in Agh., 109,1 (m the siKth book) ouly apeaka of the 
ring , further on (109,18) ring, staff and legal dooiiment .ne mentioned , 
the legal document (Tomftr) is doubtless the certificate of death 
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of the dead man’s daughters. Then he gave 
orders to seize the fortune of Hisham in Rusfiifa 
and to arrest his relatives and officials, with the 
exception, however, of Maslama b Hishfitn ; for 
the latter, though really his rival and formerly 
greatly scoffed at by him under a disguised name, 
had always behaved honourably and good-natur- 
edly towards him. He betook himself for a 
while to Damascus so as to receive the homage 
in the capital (Agh. Ill, 12). Deputies came 
from all the provinces, the stattholders sent their 
respects by letter, gave reports of the homage 
done to him in their residences and described 
what enthusiasm the change in the rule had 
called forth There was nothing but jubilation. 
Then the new Khalifa also showed himself grate- 
ful. The means which his predecessor had 
hoarded up enabled him to satisfy people’s 
expectations of him. He increased the pension 
everywhere by 10 dirhams but in Syria by 20, 
and restored it to the citizens of Medina and 
Mecca, from whom Hish^m had taken it away 
as a punishment for their sympathy with the 
Alid Zaid b. All. For the U maiyids who came 
to visit him he doubled the guests’ present, pro- 
vided liberally for the maintenance of the sick 
and blind in Syria and for their attendance 
and nursing, and lavished perfumes and 
clothes upon the wives and children of the 
people. 


45 
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But upoE liis foea he had revenge. He cer- 
tainly did not direct it strnight against the 
family of his predece.ssor, beciuse that would 
have ai’oused the Umaiyids ; Salaimhn b. 
Hishhm only he had scourged and afterwards 
imprisoned in ‘Ammhn. But the Makhzhmites 
IhiAhim and Muhammad had to pay the penalty 
for having sided against him for the son of 
Hishhm, who was descended from their sister. 
They were first pilloried and exposed to the 
public insults at Medina (Saturday, l7th Sha‘- 
bttn, 125, %.e. Idth June, 7 13), where they bad 
earned bitter hatred, and then they were sent 
to Kufa to Yhsuf b. Umar to be tortured to 
death by him, — an order which he conscientious- 
ly carried out. The Banu Q,ca‘q?i‘ of Abs had a 
similar fate ; they had likewise backed up 
Hishhm in his intention to disinherit his nephew 
in favonr of his son (BAthir, 5, 198). They wore 
deprived of their power in Qinnesrin and Hims 
and delivered over to the vengeance of the 

o 

BazMate Yazid b. Umar b Hubaira, whose 
father 20 years before was scourged by them 
by order of Hish&.m. The old brotherly feud 
between Abs and Fazftra had here a bloody 
sequel. As in Hims and Qinnesrin, so also in 
Medina and Damascus he deposed the statt- 
holders of Hishhm and appointed new ones. 
To Medina he sent a brother of his mother, 
Umm Hajjhj, Yfisuf b. Muhammad b, Yflsuf 
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athThaqafi ; in Damascus he placed a man of 
the same family, diiectly descended from 
Hajj^j, Ahdulnialik b Hajj^j b. Yhsuf, and 
connected with the Qaisites through his mother’s 
relation. 

But in the two chief posts, Iraq and Khur- 
asan, he left the officials whom he found there, 
Yhsuf h. Umar and Nasr h Saiyfir. He even 
retained to the last as his confidant Abrash 
alKalbi who had enjoyed the same position 
with Hishain. His opposition to the latter was 
entirely of a personal nature. In religion even, 
though he differed very much in person from 
the latter’s type, he was not so very different in 
principles. Of the two theologian friends of his 
predecessor he hated the one who had express- 
ed his displeasure at him, and was inclined to 
the other who had prudently kept silent He 
maintained the same hostility as Hishfim to- 
wards the heretical Qadarites, and gave his 
unqualified assent to the banishment of their 
chiefs to the island of Dahlak (near Massaua), 
and maintained it strictly. Eeligion was not to 
pass from use and wont into reflection Theo- 
phanes might, from some of his accounts, give 
the impression that he persecuted the Christ- 
ians, hut it does not seem like him As a matter 
of fact he does not appear to have had any- 
thing to do with the measures taken against 
the metropolitan Petrus of Damascus and the 
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finance- official Petrus of Maiuma. Both of these 
incurred their martyrdom by insulting Islam 
and the Prophet. The transference of the 
Cyprians to Syria had nothing to do with 
religion. 

On the whole Walld II only played with 
his power. He treated the duties of governor 
as spoit and never occupied himself seriously 
and carefully with them Even as Khalifa he 
kept his residence in the desert in the district 
east of the Jordan (Tab., 1796, 11). The bitter, 
misanthropic disposition of his youth never 
left him Even after the death of Hishhm he 
kept at a distance from the circle to which he 
really belonged, and cut himself oH from that of 
his relatives and peers (Agh., 137, 6) ]Por 
public opinion he had no regard whatever, and 
never allowed it to affect him. He had, of 
course, a government office at the court, but 
horses and hounds, usmgers male and female, 
poets and litterateurs formed, as before, the 
intimate circle m which he liked to live. By 
day he scoured the desert, feats of physical 
exercise were easy and necessary to him. He 
could, when springing into the saddle, tear out 
of the ground a peg to which his foot was fasten- 
ed. The nights he passed m carousing. He 
was distinguished by a foolish, frothy sense of 
power. He wished that all women were lioness- 
es so that only strong and courageous men 
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should dare to approach them. But he did not 
sink into common wildness in his case his 
intimacy with the maidens was compatible with 
an enthusiastic love for a noble lady whom he 
had long wooed m vain, and whom he soon lost 
again by death. Every occasion stirred him to 
little songs in which he crystallised the mood of 
the moment with grace, lightness and originality 
His biography might be collected from these 
if only they had been preserved to us more 
completely, but as he was Khalifa his poetry 
could not be collected and published, but only 
stolen He actually sometimes preached m 
verse. He could do everything, but everything 
was to him only a whim and his whims changed 
in the turning of a hand. He would plunge 
into a learned theological conversation, and 
then again he would have a drinking-bout and 
scoff at the holy man. He could not refuse 
any one a request, and yet at the same time 
could be not only passionate but fierce like a 
child. Power was a curse to him ' 

He got through Hishhm’s money sooner than 
he thought. His regular revenues were not 
sufficient for him ; he required extraordinary 
ones, yfisuf b. Umar used this fact to buy 

' Cf the article upon him in Agh , 6, 101 fi , much of which le 
unreliable When they sought to stir him up against the Khalifa, 
KhUid alQasrt said that he did not know whether the rumonra about 
him weiB true oi not (Tab , iVVSf ). 
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over to himself Nasr b. Saiyltr, who was made 
independent of him. He offered a large sum 
if Khurasan were again restored to him and got 
the bargain made. The Khalifa summoned Nasr 
with his whole family and enjoined upon him 
that he must bring with him hunting-falcons 
and horses, musical instruments, gold and silver 
vessels. To get what was wanted and many 
beautiful maidens and richly-accoutred slaves 
as well. Nasr spared no expense, but it took 
time, and when at last he set out he got news 
of Walid’s murder and turned back again. 

On the other hand the diabolical Yhsuf after 
repeated vain endeavours, succeeded in getting 
Khhlid alQasii into his power. Walid should 
have had reason to ha grateful to this man, for 
under Hislihra he had stepped m on his behalf, 
and even after Hishhm’s death let no entice- 
ments induce him to break faith with him. But 
he did not trust him, because he knew more 
than he dared to say. He put him in prison 
and tried to extort from him all manner of 
things which the latter would not betray for 
fear of getting others into misfortune. When 
he could not make him yield by force he at last 
sold him to his deadly foes for many millions. 
Yhsuf transported him with the utmost cruelty 
to Kufa and there tortured him to death, but 
could not break his pride or even contrive to 
make him cry out or distort his features. He 
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died on the raclc in Muharram, 126 (Nov., 743) 
and was buried in Hiia. 

Shortly before this (Tab , 1820) Yahyh b. 
Zaid b. Ail had been killed The Khalifa 
had his head sent to him and exhibited it to a 
distinguished company bidden specially for the 
purpose, and increased the bitterness which his 
conduct called forth in the wide circles of the 
East by the command to treat the calf of Iraq 
as once the idol of the Hehiews was treated, 
namely to burn it and scatter the ashes on the 
water. But the feeling excited by the slow 
execution of Khhlid was, as we can understand, 
at the moment still worse. It might be taken 
as an insult to the Yemen, — Yhsuf against 
Khfilid meant Qais against Yemen, and the 
Khalifa apparently identified himself with Yusuf 
and the other Hajjajids Verses, both spurious 
and genuine, had the effect of its being so taken 
up. Eor the first lime there arose a general 
political agitation in Iraq and in Syria which 
bound together the Yemenites in both places. 
The Syrian Yemenites, particularly the Kalhites, 
were most strongly seized by it, because Kbfilid 
had spent his last years with them in Damascus 
and had there won many friends. But the 
feeling was directed far less against the Qais m 
general than against the Khalifa specially, and 
it was stirred up by bis personal enemies and 
used as a means to their own particular end. 
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The participation in the factious rising which 
resulted from it was not at all general, and even 
if it might emanate from the Yemenites it was 
not a matter of Yemenites exclusively on one 
side and Qaisites exclusively on the other. The 
Qaisite Abs sided against the Khalifa because he 
had enraged them by his bebavioui’ to the Band. 
Q,a‘qh.‘ ; on the other aide there came to his aid 
not only Bahrdnites from Hims (wrongly called 
Qaisites by A. Muller), but also Kalbites of the 
tribe of ‘Amir and the family of Sulaim b. 
Kaislin The fire did not break out at once 
with elemental force, but only reached the 
furthest circles through the murder of Walid. 
Any occasion sufficed to awaken the slumbering 
danger and to bring the morbid tendency to a 
head , every dispute inclined to degenerate into 
the general tribe-feud. Naturally Islam bore 
its part in this as well. The pious were enraged 
at the godless Khalifa (Tab , 1837), especially 
the Qadarites, who had most reason. 

As far back as the time when Khdlid alQasrl 
was still living in Damascus, a plot was made 
against Walid The chief conspirators were his 
own clansmen, Umaiyid princes, though they 
were not perhaps the intellectual originators of 
it (Tab , 1823) They were his counsellors by 
birth, but he withdrew from their company, 
their influence and their sway, and threatened 
to dissipate the inheritance of his fathers, to 
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which they also had a claim. He also offended 
them by appomMu» as his succe.ssors two of his 
sons, without intormediai'y, — an arrangement 
of which ho luid had hitter experience in his 
youth— althoLigli they were still minors, besides 
being ohildreii of a slave, and for botli reasons, 
according to Vrah and Islamic ideas, not eligible 
to reign.^ By this proceeding i.he numerous 
(Tab,, l7i)4) sons of Waltd I in particular felt 
badly used Their father was Abdulmalik’s 
first-born, and even at the death of Sulairattn 
they had counted upon the succession (Tab., 
ISIS), hut they had never yet had their turn, 
and now they Avere to he supplanted by the 
descendants of Yazid IT. The sons of Hishhm 
and also the other Marwanicls sided with Ihem ; 
they Avere not in favour Avith their reigning 
cousin and were .sure that he had any amount 
of punishments in store for them. Their 
helpers, and it may he their instigators, were 
prominent Kalhiies® in Damascus, discontented 
and slighted officers and officials Avho are said 
to have attached themselves already to Khalid 
alQasri in order to stir him up Their names 
are enumerated m Tab., 1778, hut it is Mansflr 

' Of tlia Uto letloii? of Wnlltl to Waar in Tab , 17.A5-64 of Tneaday, 
22nd llajab, 12."! (21st May, 71 3) and of Tluiisday, 15th Sha'liSn, 12S 
(13fch June, 743) wiicten fiom Siinial and tl.idr Khrilitl alQasi't was 
disinclined lo pnj bonngo in .iiUaiice to tlio fci\o cliildien (Tab , 1776). 

“ Soina gemiiiio soaih-Ai ilii.in laniilies iveiQ allied lyith tlie 
Kalb, living m the neighbouihoocl of Damascus, 

46 
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D, Jurahiir -who gets most raeniioo later 
■Naturally the sons of KhMid alQasri wore also 
of the party, and Yazid h Khalid emerged 
from his hiding-place and played a prominent 
part. On the other hand the Sufyauids took the 
side of 'Walid II, who belonged to them in so 
far as he was descended through his grand- 
mother from Yazld h Mnawia b. Abi Sufyhn 
Abti Muhammad (Ziad b. Abdillhh b Yazid b. 
IVluawia) asSufyani is most prominent among 
them, and a Marwhnid actually stuck to him 
and had his contidence, Abbas b. Waltd b 
Abdilmalik. 

The most ambitious amongst his brothers, 
and the son of a captive Soghdian princess, 
Yazid b Walid b. Abdilmalik had himself put 
forward as opposition Khalifa. He gained men 
to bis side by squandering quantities of money 
(Theoph., 6235), and managed to captivate even 
the pious by his speech and manner (Tab , 1837, 
1867). At the appointed time he rode m disguise 
on an ass to Damascus with a few followers, and 
from thence got into communication with his 
partisans, who for the most part lived not in 
the town itself but in the country round about. 
With their help he forced his way into the chief 
mosque, in which there was a great store of arms, 
on a Eriday,^ the day of the special service, a day 
specially to be chosen for such a movement. 


' An esast Aate i» not giT»n, 
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He arreKsted ilie oEdcials in the town, and had 
also the absent stattholder^ and tho Emir o£ 
Baalhekk apprehended Through the opened 
gates there came to join him 1,600 Kalbiles 
from Mizza, and from other neighbouring dis- 
tricts people of Ghassan, Lakhm, Kinda aud so 
on, especially from the south -Arabian clans. 
Nowhere did serious opposition arise Evudeutly 
the government in Syria had not any great num- 
ber of soldiers ready. As early as the forenoon 
of the following day Yazid III received tho 
homage of the Damascenes He was in good 
spirits and hummed a song, to the astonishment 
of his pious companions , till then he had had 
nothing hut the Qoran on his lips. But when 
he now invited volunteers to fight against the 
lawful Khalifa, few came forward. He had to 
put the reward he offered at a higher figure lie- 
fore he could muster 2,000 men. The command 
he made over to his cousin -Uidulaziz. 

Walid II’s reward to the messenger who 
brought him the first news of tlie rising was 
100 lashes. The counsel of his loyal friends 
to flee to Kims or Tadmor or any nearer forti- 
fied towns he at first rejected, and it was only 
at the last moment when the army of Abdulaziz 
was already on the march that he left Aghdaf 
and took refuge m the fortified castle of Bakhra, 


He was afraid of the had au of Damasons ai'd lived in Qn,tan 
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not far away. TIo li.nl AViih him ‘300 mon, anil 
several small companies of liorsomou hastonecl 
to him from uoar and Lir, rCalhiLos Crnm Taclinor 
(undor a nephew of A brash), Baliranitos from 
Hims and others. Even Ahhhs h. Walhl with 
his thirty sons set out to his aid, but was caught 
just in the nick of time hy AhduhiKlz and forced 
to join his army. 

Messenger after messenger kept announcing 
to Walid the over nearer approach of the foe ; 
he did not trouble about it till he saw them 
before him. His meagre troops were encamped 
in Arab fashion before the citadel. They got 
from him, since his ready money was exhaust- 
ed, only a note of hand on the future, and con- 
sidered the present hopeh'ss. The defection of 
Abbfis to the opposite side set them a dangerous 
example, and, besides, the Kalbites of Tadmor 
were not inelinod to light against tlie Kalbites 
of Damascus Under these conditions it was 
an easy game for Abdulaziz when he advanced 
to the attack at sunrise. Walid, who took part 
himself in the battle and fought with the great- 
est bravery, soon found himself forsaken by 
everyone He then withdrew again into the 
Citadel, sat down in an inner room and read the 
Qoran, so as to meet death like Uthm&n, and 
thus he received his death-blow ^ A piece of his 

* The names ol those -who lashod m upoD him and attaoked him 
ars enmnerated in Tab., 1890 » Of Tab., I7l8 
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skin as large as a man’s liancl was delivered to 
tlie heir of Khalid alQasil as a voucher of 
completed revenge The head Avas severed by a 
man who bore the nickname “ Earthing-I’ace ” 

( Wajh al-Fals ; Tab , II, 1809,6), and delivered 
to Yaztd The latter had it exposed and carried 
around everywhere, and only gave it up to the 
brother of the murdered man a month after, 
hut he, out of cowardice did not dare to bury it, 
alleging religious reasons The day of the 
catastrophe was I'hursday, 27th Jumklh II, 126, 
ie. Thursday, 17th April, If we are to 

believe Yazid III, ho was called to rule by the 
will of the people, and Walld was killed in 
necessary self-defence, as ho answered with the 
sword the paoilio invitation to leave the settle- 
ment of the impending dispute to a Shura (an 
advisory council), and so was the first to shed 
blood (Tab., 181i3ff ). When the deed became 
known in Hims, the inhabitants destroyed the 
palace of Abb&,s b Walid, whom they regarded 
as a traitor, and marched upon Damascus with 
the idea, that the Sufyhnid, Abh Muhammad, 
whom they had put at their head, had only to 
show himself in front of the town and it would 
surrender to him. But it fell out otherwise 

^ In Tab , 1810, 6 (Tanblh, 324) Tlimaday is givaa as the 27fch 
JumiclS,, bnt lu 1830, 14, Wednesday Theophanes, A M 6235, 
makes it Thursday, 16th Apiil , Elias fTisibemia says Thursday, 26th 
Jiira&di II 
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They were totally defeated by Siilaimaa b. 
HiahAm near Damascus and would have been 
annihilated had not Yazid b. Khalid alQaari 
and the Kalbites intervened AbA Muhammad 
was forced to enter the Khadrii, the prison of 
the capital, where two other Sufyanids and 
Waltd II’s two sons were. In the Palestine 
provinees also insurrections were suppressed 
without much trouble, either by force or clem- 
ency. 

5. At the homage eeremony in Damascus 
Yazid III made a significant opening speech, in 
which he took as his pattern the Holy One of 
the Umaiyids, Umar II, He pledged himself to 
erect no buildings, construct no canals, store up 
no treasure, to spend the moneys which accumula- 
ted in a province absolutely upon itself, not to 
keep those in military service too long in the 
field so that neither they nor their wives should 
fall into temptation, not to burden the non- 
Muslim proprietors so much as to make them 
leave house and home in despair, and always 
to listen to the complaint of the weak against 
the strong. “ If I fail to do so, then you may 
depose me or demand atonement from me; if 
you know a fitter man than me, then put him at 
your head and I will be the first to do him 
homage ; not to man is paid unconditional obe- 
dience, but to God only.” In this the Khalifa 
indeed spoke sincerely to the Qadarites, who 
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in their political principles are said to have been 
at one with the Murjiites with whom he was 
coquetting at the same time (Tab , 1S67, 1874) 
He was loudly praised by the pious demagogue 
Q,ais b, Hiini alAbsi. who spoke next, for 
such a fine and proper assumption of the duty 
of a ruler, and at the same time ^exhorted to 
keep his word now, and, if necessary, let him. 
self be deposed willingly. He further', promised 
to pay the soldiers’ wages duly at) the beginning 
of the year and the allowance every month, — 
which was thus just as far from being a matter 
of course as it is today in Turkey. However, 
he again reduced the amount )o[ the pay which 
had been raised by his predecessor. Erom this 
he received the nickname “n&,qis” (lacking), 


o \ei,\jjo<s. 

He relied to a marked degree upon the 
Yemenites and in particular the Kalbites ; not 
a Qaisite was to be found in his circle (Tab., 
1837). The Kalbite Manshr b. Jumhur was 
elected stattholder of .tiraq, a foolhardy, ruthless 
man, and he departed immediately, after the 
murder of "Walid into his province ,600 Qais- 
ites who were to have lain in wait for him let 
themselves quietly be stripped of their arms by 
him though he had only 30, or some say only 
7, men with him. Yusuf b Umar got no 
support from the Syrian government troops in 
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Hii’fi and Kula ; the domestic garrison was, oven 
at that time, a negligible quantity. His attempt 
to separate the Qainitea from the Kalbitos mis- 
carried , they said to him, — “ We belong also 
to the people of Syria and own allegiance to 
the same Khalifa as they.” After Walid IPs 
death they had no longer an Imh,m and did not 
know whom to light for. The little, long- 
bearded goblin wavered between defiance and 
despair; one moment he stood on tip-toe and 
then sank back into himself again He would 
have fallen into the hands of Mansur, who had 
intentions upon his person, had not the colonel 
of tbe Syrians in flira, the Kalbite Sulaiinhn b. 
Sulaira, saved him, by urging him and making 
it possible for him to floe. He went into hiding 
in the Balqu, in the East -lord an district, but 
did not long remain hidden there. He was 
dragged out of the women’s apartment by a 
Kalbite and then thrown into the Khadrd of 
Damascus, where the little man made himself 
ridiculous by his silly fears, and by his long 
heard afforded opportunities for practical jokes 
at his expense. They had the toad on a string. 

Mansfir b, Jumbfir entered Hira and Kufa 
as early as the beginning of Rajab, 126 (the end 
of Aprils 744), took possession of the treasury, 
paid the overdue wages and set the prisoners 
free. The towns of Wasit and Basra accepted 
his officials without opposition, hut he did not 
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long keep the upper hand in Iraq. In Rama- 
dan or Shauwal, 126 (July. 741) Yazld put in 
lus place Abdullah h Umar, who he might be 
sure would be specially acceptable to the Ira- 
qites as the son of his father, the Khalifa 
Umar II 

The province of Sajist&n and Sind likewise 
recognised the new Khalifa and received a Kal- 
bite as stattholder Rgypl also, according to 
Theophanes, submitted to him, but it is incorrect 
for the Spanish Gontinuator to assert- omnes 
suae patriae (eum) oeius recognoscunt Kasr b. 
Saiyfir in Khurasan and M.arwan b Muhammad 
in Armenia and Mesopotamia did not consider 
themselves his officials, and adopted the course 
ot waiting to see what would happen. They 
had not long to wait. Tazid died on Ifriday, 
12th Uhulhijja, 126 (25th Sepr , 741i\ 162 days ‘ 
after his accession. He had appointed as his 
successor his brother Ibrahim h. Walid, and 
that, indeed, as is specially noteworthy, at the 
instance of the Qadarites, who thus exercised 
over him more than a mere religious influence. 


47 


Thus TighUy EliftS Nisvbenus. 
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Makwan and the Third Civil War. 

(Tlie deed of violence done upon Walid IT 
was tb.e signal for the oveithrow of the Umaiyid 
dynasty.^ The ruling family had committed 
political suicide. Even in Syria its lawful 
authority and the 'sanctity of its Khalifate were 
no more, Even Syria, the corner-stone of the 
existing order, was drawn into the whirlpool of 
revolution; there too the revolutionary piety 
found a footing and gained ground. The Kal- 
bites themselves, hitherto the most loyal of the 
loyal and the bodyguard of the government, 
broke their allegiance and let themselves be led 
to revolt against the rightful ruler. Plow tJie 
shock in the centre of the kingdom affected the 
periphery can be imagined. Everywhere the 
bonds which held in check the centrifugal 
forces were loosed ; manifold varieties of opposi- 
tion reared themselves everywhere. Changing 
shapes emerged from the chaos; the elements 
ran together around any centre at all and then 
again separated to form other combinations. It 
was just the time for adventurers and place- 
hunters; in a flash they rose to tremendous 
power, and then disappeared into nothingness. 



MARWAN and the THTRD civil war 

In opposition to the successors of Abdulma- 
lik, and m particular ^to the sons of Walid I and 
Hisham, who were guilty of, and had profited 
hy, the murder of WaM II, there arose a bas- 
tard ^ from a side-branch of the reigning family, 
Marwau b. Muhammad b. Marwfin, a man then 
between 50 and 60 years of age (Tab., 940). He 
was in mockery called the “ ass ” because he 
liked the peony, which was called the “ ass’s 
rose.” ^ His father Muhammad, Abdulmalik’s 
brother, had for long years been governor of 
Mesopotamia and Armenia and as such had 
carried on the hostilities against the Homans. 
Then Maslama b Abdilmalik and others had 
taken his place, Marwfin made Ins first appear- 
ance in the year 115 .and was put over at least 
Armenia and Adharbai]fin. It was a post which 
required a soldier, and Marwdn proved himself 
one by energetically protecting the Caucasian 
boundary against the Turks, and undertaking 
successful raids into their territory. This post, 
which he held for i2 years, was for him a mili- 
tary school. The army organisation was then 
gradually undergoing a change and developing 
more in a technical way. The old militia, the 
Muqatila, proved pretty useless for tedious and 

^ Anon Ahlrf , p 26 

’ Thua aoc to Syrian chroniclers A Mullei, l.l.'jS explains the 
aul'name off-hand as Elogmm [and refers to Iliad, 11, 568 Maiwan is 
also called alJa'dt, for ■what reason I cannot say Of Tab , 1912 
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distant oampaii^iis, anti for interests wliicli did 
not closely aifect tliem. 'J'hoy were abolished 
and replaced by Syrian government troops. It 
was of little use trying to achieve military de- 
signs under the system of fixed pensions for 
every Arab capable of bearing arms. If men 
were wanted wlio would obey orders and go 
where they were led, it had to be mtide worth 
their while. Yazld I paid to everyone who 
was ready to inarch against Medina and Mecca 
100 dinars over and above the full year’s pen- 
sion. Yazid III ollered to those who enlisted 
to fight against WaM II, 2,000 dirhams each, 
while Walld II, on his pari, offered his defend- 
ers 500 dirhams each. The Syrians who in the 
year 130 (718) took the field against the South- 
Arabian Khawdidj got every man J 00 dinars, 
a war-horse and a beast of burden. Uveii the 
Khfirijite Dahhak won his men by the high pay 
which he gave (Tab., 1939). llegular regiments, 
as the backbone of the army, more and more 
took the place of the tribes, its old frame- work ; 
instead of the tribe leaders there appeared as 
commanders generals whose business it was 
( Qdid), and the regiments were partly named 
after them, as the 'Wacldd.hlya and the Dhak- 
wfiniya after Wadddh and (Muslim) Jhn Dhak- 
wfin. Alongside of this there came about an 
imp’ovement in tactics. Before, they had 
fought, according to old Arab oustom, and on© 
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hallowed by the example of the Prophet him- 
self, m SuMf, (long lines) , in the intervening 
space between the opposing lines the single 
combats took place, according to the issue of 
which it often was decided whether the main 
body should advance or flee. Now the old 
clumsy Siifitf were done away with and replac- 
ed by Karddts, smaller units, which were at 
once more compact and more movable. The 
institution of these Karddis is ascribed to Mar- 
w^n b. Muhammad, and even if it goes further 
back in its origin, he at any rate brought it to 
completion. The fact that he was regarded as 
the originator of it shows how great was his 
reputation as a military organiser. 

He was besides well versed in political in- 
trigue. He kept up connections on all sides 
and had exact information of everything that 
was on foot in every place. When Walld II 
succeeded, he tendered his sincere congratula- 
tions, at the same time censuring Hishflm, 
even though it was he whom he had to thank 
for his position. In an earnest letter he con- 
demned the conspiracy against him, while at 
the same time making a display of sentiments 
quite different (Tab , 1853), In any case the 
murder of Walid was very opportune for him ; 
he was able to rise up against its perpetrators 
as avenger, and under a good pretext wrest the 
spoil from them. When tidings of the event 
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arrived he tendered his allegiance to Yazid III 
by setting out from Armenia to Mesopotamia. 
His son Abdulmalitc had already taken posses- 
sion of this province for him, since the change 
of ruler obliged the sfcattholder to leave it. In 
his rear, however, the Syrian Yemenites i nder 
Th^bit b. Nudim alJudhhmi mutinied. These 
he had left behind by the Caucasian Gate, 
as a protection against the Turks, because he 
did not altogether trust them. They would do 
homage to no other Khalifa than the one their 
brothers in Syria did homage to, and demanded 
to be led back home, and this obliged him to 
turn hack again. They gave way to him and 
handed over Thfi,hit, but they got their demand 
acceded to. Marw&.n allowed them, together 
with the Mesopotamian Qaisites, who formed 
the nucleus of his army, to march as far as 
Harrfln. Krom there he discharged them. He 
himself remained in Harr4n, thinking it advis- 
able to do homage to Yazid III, all the more 
since the latter was ready to give over to him 
the whole district which formerly in Abdul- 
malik’s time had been governed by his father, 
— Mesopotamia, Mosul, Armenia and Adhar- 
baijhn 

Yazid III, however, died just six months 
after his accession, and against the successor 
he had appointed, Ibr&him b. Walid, who was 
only recognised in the southern part of Syria, 
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Mai’xviln immediately set on foot liis original 
plot He advanced into Syria over tho Euph- 
rates; the Qaisites of Qinnesrin under Yflsuf 
b. Umar b. Hubaira joined him, and the Arabs 
of Hims ^ also went over to him. He met no 
opposition till he got to near Ain alJarr on a 
brook of the Antilibanus, which unites with 
the Lita. There, under Sulaiman b Hish^m, 
the son of the Khalifa Hishhm,“ stood the 
army of the southern Syrians. This Sulaiman 
b. Hishhm had spent his wliole youth in war 
against the Romans, and was at his best in the 
field at the head of his troops His bodyguard 
were the Dhakwhntya Ho now encountered 
Marvviln for the first time, and often later, but 
he was no match for him ; he was defeated and 
fled back to Damascus. His great army broke 
up ; the victor exercised moderation, only 
executing two Kalbitas who had fallen into his 
hands, and who had taken part in the murder of 
Walld To the rest of the prisoners he made 
presents and let them go free, hut they had 
first to do homage to the two sons of Walid who 
lay in the prison of Damascus. Marwfkn 
prudently did not come forward in his own 

' In Theophanes, A M 6236 Smasa is, of oouise, to lie lead instead 
of JSdesa. 

’ Tho site IS desonlied by Theophanea , lie oalla the place Gaiis, 
and translates Inta as if it ware called “ the aoeiiised ” In Syriac tho 
place IS called En Gaia, c/ D.M Z , 1897, p 681 Am aUaii hos on 
the road from Baalheklt to Damascus, Tah , 3,48, 
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name, But as the deputy of the heirs of Walid IT, 
and this cost the latter their lives, since they 
were in the power of the enemy. Por if they 
came to rule it was plainly to he foreseen that 
they would take the most terrible revenge upon 
the murderers of their father, and not even spare 
the sons of Abdiilmalik. So Sulaim&,n had them 
executed as soon as he got hack to Damascus. 
Yazid h Khalid alQasri carried out the order, 
and killed also Yusuf b Umar in prison, whilst 
Abh Muhammad asSufyftni managed to escape 
and get into hiding. Then Sulaimitn succeeded, 
just in time before Marwan anhved, in getting 
away with as much treasure as he could collect 
in the hurry Ho went with [brhhim to Tadmor, 
the headquarters of the Kalbitos. 

Now that the two sons of Walld were 
successfully removed, MarwS,n II bad homage 
paid to himself in Damascus on Monday, 26tli 
Safar, 127, i&. 7th Deer., 744.^ The first to do 
homage to him was Ab4 Muhammad asSufy&,nl ; 
he asserted that the sons of Walld had, at their 
death, made a disposition in favour of Marwan, 
and complained bitterly that on his mother’s 
side he was connected with the detestable 
Kalhites, and theref ore forfeited the claim to 
the Khalifate. According to Theophanes, 

* So rigltly Eliaa Njaibentis, only the Tuesday named by him 
should he con aotoil to Monday, aoo to the Tmibth in which, on the 
•ther hand, the day ol the month is wrongly given 
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MarwAu, after he had occupied Damascus, put 
to death many prominent people who were 
accomplices in the murder of Walid and his 
sons, and mutilated others. This is hardly 
correct. He may, indeed, have punished one 
or two of the actual murderers of Walid, when 
he got hold ol them. He also seems to have taken 
severe action against the religious revolutionar- 
ies. He executed that Qais b. Hhni alAbsi who 
had expressed himself so freely at the paying of 
homage to Yazid III, and he persecuted the 
Qadarites, ^ who had been pampered by his 
predecessor. But according to the Arab tradi- 
tion he marched into Damascus for the first 
time without drawing the sword, and did not 
appear at all in the guise of an avenger. It was 
not by his orders that the body of Yazid was 
exhumed and, in addition, hanged. He even 
granted to the Arabs of the four great Syrian 
provinces ® that they might choose their Whli 
themselves, and he thus consented to Thtibit b. 
Nuaim becoming Wtili of FDistin, the very man 
who had led the rising of the Syrian soldiers in 
the Caucasus against him His aim was to 
awaken confidence and soothe people’s minds. 
When he returned to Harran after his work 

' Aoo to Theoph , 62-41 ho was a fatalist, being an opponent of tbe 
doctrine of free will The trnth was, be followed not dogmatic bnt 
political considerations 

“ I'lhsttn, TJidunn, Damascus and Hims Qmnosrln as QaiSite is 
included with Mesopotamia and separated from Syria 
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was completed, his two chief opponents actually 
came to him and were received into favour, 
namely, Sulaimfm b, Hishstm and the Khalifa 
Ihr&him. 

Harwell’s struggle against the sons of 
Abdulmalik was a struggle against the Kalb 
and Qud^a. The Q,ais adhered to him and 
fought for him. He now took up his residence 
in the midst of the Qais, m the Mesopotamian 
Harr^n. There his father had lived, there 
he himself had grown up, and there ho felt at 
hoine.^ All his predecessors, so it says in the 
Tanbih, resided at Damascus, a few indeed 
preferring to sojourn in the desert. In any 
case, if they did keep away from Damascus, 
it was not for political reasons, nor with the 
view of degrading the town from its position as 
capital, Marwh/ii, however, seems to have really 
had this intention. He transferred the seat of 
government to Harran, and, Theophanes says, 
also transferred all the business and the treasure 
from Damascus thither. This had dangerous 
results for him. All Syria felt, with Damascus, 
robbed of the government, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the northern part. The party 
differences were more and more absorbed in this 
feeling; people wished for the earlier times 
hack again. Naturally, too, the sympathy with 

Theophanea explains his fatalism by lua close coaaeotxou with 
tbe Airamaeans of Hft’rSn, who had remainofl heathen 
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the lawful ruling family which had been 
dethroned, and which had ties and cormections 
everywhere, was not so easily rooted out and 
transferred to the alien usurper, whose mother 
was a slave. 

It was still the year 127 when Syria revolted 
against Marwhn.^ The rising appears to have 
started from Pilistin, for Thabit b. Nuaim was 
the moving spirit of it, but it extended on all 
sides and actually spread over the town of 
Hims, which till then had stuck to Walid II 
and to Marwan. On the 2nd Shauwal, 127, i.e, 
7th July, 746,^ Marwan appeared before Hims. 
Then the inhabitants’ courage failed ; they 
admitted him and betrayed the thousand Kalbite 
troopers who had hastened to their aid from 
Tadmor. Marwan now despatched a strong 

‘ Wflqidl m Till) , 1712 girea Uio yp.u 128 14 ]ifib Niaiboiius aoLiial- 
ly the 3 car 12<) I follciv Tlioopli (A M fiaSG) and Uie duel 
ropoi Lin Tab, (189011 ), the icasons lor which I shall give in the 
course of the following atatamont Conlusion was easily poasible 
bacanse Hims wag twice besieged by M.uwiin, iii A H. 127 and A U 
128 

’ Two days afler the Ifitr, 127 (Tab, 1893) 

’ Aoc to Theophanea, 6236 he had 120 Kalbites (XeASsroi) 
hanged, but ace to Tub it wis only the bodiog of the fallen Abbas 
b Walid I lived in Hims The people of Einossa had destroyed hia 
palace lu AH 121 because he had gone ovei to the foes of Walldll 
Latei, liowovor, he seetne to have gained an influence over them 
again, and to have hi ought about a political change of mind amongst 
them and peisiiaded them to the levolt against Marwiin For the 
latter, aftei the taking of Hime, had him seized and put to death in. 
prison A negro was made to thrust his head into a bag of hme 
which was brought to the boil At this the Christiana whom Ahb^s, 
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corps to Damascus to relieve the town which 
was besieged by the Arabs of the country under 
Yezld ;h. EhMid alQasri. The besiegers were 
scattered, Yazid slain, the Kalbites’ nost, Mizza, 
burnt down. Then an advance was made 
against the capital of the Urdunn, — Tiberias. 
Th&.bit b. Nuaim, who besieged it, was repulsed, 
then defeated once again in Eilistin, and finally 
taken prisoner ^ He and his sons were executed, 
after having their hands and feet cut off, and 
the mutilated bodies were exposed in Damascus. 
At last came the turn of the only place still 
rebellious, Tadmor, the headquarters of the 
Kalbites. Marwhn marched thither himself, 
hut Abrash managed to avert the worst and 
negotiate a peace. The chiefs of the town 
waited upon Marw^-n , some few only who did 
not trust him fled into the desert, 

Marwhn had homage paid to bis two sons in 
Damascus, and married them to daughters of 
Hishhm, assembling the whole house of Umaiya 
to the wedding. It was an act of statesmanship; 
he thought he conld even now reconcile and ally 


a tealoaa Mnalim, kad incited agnmat himaelf, rejoiced They were 
at that time still nnmeroua in Hims, and may hare taken their share 
in the surrender of the town to Marwan, who waa far removed from 
the fanatic, am of Islam 0/ Theoph , A M, 6236, his exact accounts 
are to bo prefeired to those of the snmmaiy m Tab , 3, 43 

* Acc. to Waqidt in Tab, 1942, not till ShauwM, 128. That Nuaim 
h, Th&hit le none other than Thabit h, Nnaim is plain from the 
gentilio alJndhS,ml 
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the family with himself He called up the 
Syrians also to the campaign which he had on 
hand against Iraq, which had not yet submitted 
to him He raised 10,0C0 men from them, 
equipped them with arms and horses, and 
ordered them to join forces with the 20,000 
Mesopotamians and Qinnesrites already on the 
march down the Euphrates under (Yazld) Ibn 
(Umar b j Hubaira at the beginning of 128 
(autumn, 716). As these 10,000 were passing 
llusfifa, they persuaded Sulaiman b. Hish&,m, 
who was living there in his father’s residence, 
to put himself at their head as Khalifa. Although 
he had been very mercifully treated by Marw&jn, 
and had good reason to keep faith with him, 
still the restless, war-loving man could not 
withstand the temptation which came in his 
way. He took possession of the town Qinnesrin, 
which was destitute of troops. From all sides 
the Syrians poured in thither to him, so that in 
the end he is said to have had 70,000 men under 
his standard. Marwan now left a minor portion 
of the troops which were on the way to Kufa 
under the command of Ibn Hubaira near 
DArin, and led the greater portion in person 
hack against the rebel who had arisen in his 
rear. He attacked SulaimAn in his camp 
near Khufhf , not far from Qinnesrin, and utterly 
defeated him. To the captured Arabs he showed 
no mercy ; they had to suffer death unless they 
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passed themselves off as slaves, and as such were 
spared, Tabari tells of 30,000 prisoners who 
were slam, but Theophanes ouly mentious <’,000 
who fell altogether. Sulairaau with the rem- 
nant of his army made for Hims, but fled 
thence, on the approach of the enemy, to Tadmor 
and then on to Kufa. The army remained in 
Hims under the command of bis brother Said. 
This town was now besieged for the second 
time by Marw^n, and this time was only forced 
to surrender after 4 months and 22 days ^ Mar- 
w^n executed a few of his deadliest foes ; Said 
b. Hishfim and his sons he threw into prison.® 
When he arrested and imprisoned Abb Muham- 
mad asSufy^ni is not mentioned, but the fact 
in itself is confirmed by Tabari, 8,48, and is 
interesting bectuiso it shows that even this 
Umaiyid was carried away by the general 
current. The walls of Hims w^ere rased to the 
ground ; likewise those of Baalbekk, Damascus, 
Jerusalem and other prominent Syrian towns ; 

^ TliQa Elias , c/ Theopli, 6237 Tab, 1912 gives ten inonttia, but 
there IS no room for that , that may possibly be the duiation of the 
whole campaign of the year 128 

’ Aeo to 'I'haoph he put to death all HishHin’s relativos and 
oliants, bnt that la mcorraot, cf Tab , 3,43 with 2,1912 The slaying 
of the Satsakl celehialed as champion of the Syrians is in Tab , 3,1912 
twice lelated in diffiijient w.iys by the samo nauator Muawia 
alSaksakt and Abu lUqa alSakaaki are, wheio possible, to be distin- 
guished flora each other, The latter is also called alQudM, though 
the Saksak had only allied themselves with the Qudia and did not 
actually belong to them 
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but not those of Antiot‘hia, where the population 
was mostly Chnstiau.' Accordingly, Marwfln 
seems to have unexpectedly met opposition in 
these places even then." In the summer of 1.18 
(7-16) he had finished with Syria; it lay in 
fragments at his feet. 

2. Meanwhile in the east of the kingdom 
everything had gone topsy-turvy. In Iraq 
Yazld III had, in Ramadhu or ShauwAl, 126 
(July, 714), made a son of the pious Khalifa 
Umar II stattholder, m place of the Kalbite 
Mansfir b, Jumhfir, who nevertheless retained an 
infl.uential position inKufa Hira was and remain- 
ed the seat of government and the headquar- 
ters of the Syrian soldiers. It was to a certain 
extent the fortress of Kufa. Besides, the capit- 
al was held in check by the citadel, where the 
town-prefect had a Shurta (body of police) 
at his disposal. Naturally the Kufaites were 
not on friendly terms with the foreign military. 
I bn Umar sought to gam tlieir good-will 
Possibly the continual changing of town- 
prefects which he went m for (Tab , 1902) was 
intended partly to serve this end, but his chief 
method was money. He gave hack to the Arab 
troops the pension which was withdrawn from 
them, because they, in point of fact, performed 

’ Theopli , 6'^37, C241 

* Thus Wiqidi may not bo wrong in making the imprisonment and 
punishment of Thtot b Nuaim not happen till this time, 
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from him office or reward. Shiitisra, hy means 
of which he had arisen, was afterwards to him 
nothing but a thing of secondary importance; 
the most motley company gathered about him, 
and so arose in the master less East an ephem- 
eral kingdom of wide extent, — a characteristic 
sign of the times. 

Ihn Umar had happily got rid of Ibn Mu^- 
Wia (Muharram, 127) ; Marwiln II (Safar, 127) 
he did not recognise. Indeed, after the earlier 
rule in Syria was overthrown, he continued it in 
Iraq, but still without setting himself up as 
Khalifa. His supporters were the Syrian Yemen- 
ites (Qud&a and Kalb), who of course stuck 
to him only for lack of a better. They had al- 
ready for a considera ble time, as chief compo- 
nent of the govern ment troops, formed a sort 
of colony in Kufa and Hira, but came more 
into prominence now since their own home 
was made disagreeable or was closed to them. 
They were reinforced by emigrants who could 
not, or would not, make peace with Marwan, 
by brothers and sons of Khhlid alQasri, by Kal- 
bite officers of the stamp of Manshr b. Jumbflr, 
and by other chiefs of the subjugated party in 
Syria, who naturally also brought their people 
with them. By the “ Yemenites” who in Tahart 
play a part in the war-currents of this time, are 
generally to be understood the Syrian Yemenites 
of Kufa, 
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Marw&n at the outset could do nothing more 
against Ibn Umar than set up in opposition to 
him one of the latter’s chief men, Nadr b. 
Said alHarashi. This man was a Qaisite, the 
son of a prominent ofidcer and official of the 
school of Hajjft-j, and he managed to win over 
to himself the Mudantes in the Syrian army. 
But the Yemenites, and above all the Kalbites, 
who were in the majority and to whom also the 
supreme leader belonged, namely, Asbagh b. 
Dhu&.la, one of the murderers of Walid II, 
remained faithful to the old stattholder, and 
he was able to hold his own in Hira, whilst 
Ihu Harashi established himself in Bair Hind. 
Then for four months the two rivals fought 
battles between Hira and Kufa, which indeed 
are said to have hardly ever reached the stage 
of a proper bloody engagement, and then a 
common danger forced them to come to an 
agreement. 

Tor now the KhawRrij came upon the scene 
and for a time occupied the foreground. On 
former occasions they were always very small in 
numbers, and so had been compelled to limit 
themselves to petty warfare. They had indeed 
by this means given much trouble to a 
stattholder like HajjRj, though they themselves 
had not seriously aspired to the government, but 
had pursued a quite unpolitical policy, with the 
idea of saving their soul, and not of gaining the 
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Islamic world, with which, on the contrary, they 
did not wish to have the slightest thing in com- 
mon. Now their little bands swelled to powerful 
masses ; they abandoned their rude exclusiveness 
and accepted every help that offered Certainly 
they still exacted from those who came over to 
them the confession of their creed, but they 
did not turn away any allies who were willing 
to fight on their side. The truth was the goal 
they were striving towards was no longer 
Paradise, but the earthly kingdom. They joined 
in the scrimmage for the ruling power, for 
which there was a general scramble, with the 
same methods as the others, and they came 
very near to winning it. Then, indeed, they 
would have remained Kh&rijites no longer. 

The movement began in Mesopotamia, 
Marwiln’s native province, not indeed among 
the Q,ais in the south but among the E/abia in 
the north. The Rabla always held themselves 
a little aloof from the rest of the Muslim Arabs, 
especially from their old rivals, the Mudar, who 
had compelled them to evacuate their former 
district and to whom they grudged the Prophetic 
office and the Khalifate. The Shaib&,n of Bakr, 
who had settled in the region of Mosul on both 
sides of the Tigris, since the days of Shabib were 
the special champions of Khfirijitism. Pr»m 
amongst them, after the murder of Walid II, 
Said b. Bahdal arose as Khalifa of the 
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Khaw&iri]. After removing a rival at home he 
set out for Kuf a, where better prospects attracted 
him than in the territory of Marw&in. When 
he died on the way, another Shaib&,nite took 
his place, Dahhhk b. Qais, from the distin- 
guished tribe Murra, to which Shabib had also 
belonged The KhawS.rij of Shahrazhr, Armenia 
and Adharbaijan joined him, and with several 
thousand men under his standard he advanced 
upon Kufa The two stattholders there, who 
were always quarrelling, united against him 
but could not withstand him, and in Rajab, 127 
(April, 745) they were so decisively defeated 
that they had to quit Kufa Ibn Harashi 
betook himself to Marwfin in Syria , Ibn Umar 
made for Wasit,’ whither part of his Kalbitea 
had already preceded him. In Sha'bhn, 127 
(May, 745) Uahhak b. Qais followed him there 
and besieged him. In the struggle against the 
Khawarij Mansdr b Jumhur distinguished 
himself, but all the same he was the first to go 

‘ Thus aoo to Tab , 1899 Acc to AbA TTbaxda (Tab , 1902) both 
fled to Wasit, not only Ibn Umar but Ibn Harashi as -well, there 
renewed then old qunriel, and wore only just reconciled when the 
Kbawdrij appeared But even acc to Abfl Ubaida Ibn Harasb^ 
neither took pait with the Khawari] in the fight nor in the suiiender 
So he must then have soon disappeared and gone from Wasit to Syria 
(Tab, 1913). On this occasion ho might have slam the Khdrijite 
stattholdei of Kufa, as Abu. Ubaida m Tab , 1903, 1914 reports But 
aoo to Tab , I899f , 1938 it was the Taghhbite Abil Atiya who did so 
when he broke through with 70 oi 80 men from Wasit vtn Kufa to 
Syria 
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over to them and pass their religious test by 
promising to embrace Islam ‘ and obey the word 
of God. After some delay, at the end of 
Shauwhl, 1 ’.'7 (beginning of August, TdiS) Ibn 
Umar also capitulated and did homage to 
Dahh&,k b. Q-iis. “ See’st thou not that God 
bestows the victory on His religion, and that 
the Quraish pray behind Bakr h W&il ’ ” A 
poet thus expresses his aatonisViraent that the 
Uinaiyid recognised the Khfirijite of Shaibhn as 
his Imam, for the political transition was at the 
same time a religious one The sudden change 
was indeed astonishing, and, what is more, Ibn 
Umar did not disdain to stay in Wasit as 
Khhri 3 ite stattholder, over Kaskar, Mesene, 
Ahwftz and Uhrs, m which position he fell out 
with his neighbour on the east, Ibn Mu^wia. 

Dahhhik himself turned hack to Kufa and 
from there governed the western hcalf of his 
kingdom. After an absence of probably 20 
months,^ certainly not before the middle of 128 
(spring, 746), he was recalled to his Mesopotamian 
home, at a time when Marwd,u had his hands 

’ The Khiwan] laid olaira to the name MusUms for thamaelvaa 
alone, and called the Catholic Mnslima heathen 

* Thus Tab , 1938 Aco to Abd Cbaida (Tab , 1914) Dabhak 
Tfithdrew as early as Dhnlqa'da, 127 (Aug -Sepr , 745) to Meaopotanna , 
and likewise in Dhnlqa'da, 127, according to him (Tab , 1913), MarirSn 
waa finished with Hima and had a free hand to deal with Dahh&k. 
The two datinga are connected , in both the year is wrong, in the 
second the month is probably right 
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full in Syria. He came and took possession of 
the town of Mosul, from which he drove out 
the govei’nment official. All flocked to him, 
especially as he gave high pay. His army is 
said to have amounted to 120,000 men. The 
number, of course, rests upon popular estimate, 
but even Theophanes says Dahh&k had a 
tremendous armed force The Kalbite emigrants 
and adventurers were with him, and with them 
may also be reckoned the Umaiyid Sulaimfln b. 
HishS.m, who had saved his regiment, the 
Dhalcwaniya, from the dehw'le of Khufhf, and 
had hurried to meet the Khaw^rij with dijOOO 
men. 

“Whilst Marwkn was reducing Syria he 
came into danger of losing Mesopotamia, the 
pillar of his strength. However, he did not 
give up the siege of Hims with which he was 
just then occupied, but provisionally commis- 
sioned his son Abdull&h, whom he had left be- 
hind in the residence at Harr&,n, to advance 
against Hahhhk and from Mosul impede him 
in his further advance Abdullhh came to 
Nisibis. There after an unsuccessful encounter 
he had to halt, and withdrew behind the walls 
of the town, where he was besieged An 
attempt of Hahh&k to take possession of the cross- 
ing of the Euphrates near Raqqa by a forward 
push, miscarried. Meantime Marw^n had at 
last subdued Hims and now advanced in person 
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md Haqqa against the Khaw&rij. The armies 
met at KafartutA. Dahhhk, who was acoustomert 
to expose himself recklessly, fell in a skirmish. 
His successor, IChaibari, after an interval renewed 
the attack, and forced his way into the enemy 
camp, but in so doing was outflanked and beaten 
to death with cudgels by the baggage servants 
in the camp. This took place towards the end 
of the year 128, about September, 746.^ 

But it was not till the following year 
(A. M. 6239 in Theophanes, A. H, 129) that 
the Khawftrij were subdued. They were still 
40,000 strong, and chose as their Khalifa the 
Yashkurite Shaibfin b. Abdilazlz (Abh Dulaf). 
Upon Sulaiinhn’s advice the latter led them 
back to the eastern bank of the Tigris, opposite 
to Mosul, but they kept the town in their power 
and had communication with it by a bridge 
of boats. Marwkn encamped opposite on the 
right bank. Thus he spent long months of the 
year 129 (746-747) without gaining a decisive 
victory. It was only after Iraq was meantime 
wrested from their power that the Khaw&rij 
could no longer hold out on the Tigris either. 
They did not manage to cut off the army which 
now was able to hasten from Kufa to Marwftn’s 

* Theophanea agrees in essentials witli tlie account of the chief 
leport in Tah (Abdiilwahhab) Acc. to him Dahhftk made hia rising 
111 A H 127 (A M 6236) in Persia, i e , in Iraq j in A H 128 he appeared 
in Mesopotamia. Marw^n first sent bis son to enconnter him, 
but after the taking of Hims he came in peison and slew the rebel. 
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help, and in order not to be between two fires 
they evacuated their position near Mosul about 
the end of 129 (August, 74)7) and marched 
through the mountains towards the east. 

The general of MarwRn, who snatched Iraq 
from the Khfunjites, and so made their position 
on the Tigris untenable, was the Qaisitc Tazid 
b, Umar Ibn Hubaira from Qinnesrin, whose 
father, under Yazid II, had held the stattholder- 
ship of Kufa. In the beginning of 128 he 
had set out on the march thither, but had 
to remain stationary a considerable time on 
the boundary at QarqlsiR, and could not attack 
till the end of the year or the beginning of 
129. After several successful fights with the 
Khltriiite stattholder MuthannR b. Imrfin, 
under whom Mansfir b Jumhfir fought, ho 
managed, in KamadAn, 129 (May or June, 747), 
to enter Kufa.^ He then took the town of 
W&sit and made Ihn Umar prisoner. Mansfir 
b. Jumhfir fled with his Kalbites to the pro- 
vince of Ibn Mufiwia, whither the KhawAnj also, 
who till then had fought on the Tigris with 
MarwRn, withdrew Ihn MuRwia, in himself 

' Thus aco to Abd Mikhnaf (Tab., 1946] who certainly was not. 
a aoholarly obronologist like W^qull, but in this case was bound to 
have exact infoimation, because he was then still living, an old man, 
in Kufa, Abd Ubaida (Tab , 1914 ft.) gives other dates, but is not to 
be trusted. He knows interesting details and narrates them ex- 
cellently well, but as a historian is not to be compared with Abd 
Mikhnaf, 
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very insignificant, n'^as for a short space raised 
to a groat orainenco hy tlio circurastancos ; lie 
would certainly never have dreamed beforeliand 
that sueli a thing could happen Shiites, Khhri- 
jites, Ealhites, Abhhsids, ITmavyids, were all 
united under him. All differences seemed to 
he adjusted in the Fanatical enmity to Marwfin, 
but it was not long until the remnants that 
necessity had swept together ceased to agree. 

MarwAn turned back to his residence in 
HarrSm. He needed to get some rest.^ The 
most important provinces of the kingdom, 
Mesopotamia, Iraq, Syria and Egypt were now 
subject to him. In Arabia, too, the Khawhrij 
of Hadramaut, who had conquered San'fl, Mecca 
and Medina, were annihilated in the year 130 
(748). Eor three years he had been almost 
constantly in the field, and had performed mar- 
vellous feats in the struggle against a world of 
foes. He excelled all his predecessors by his 
personal capability for carrying things through. 

He left the wmr in the East against the 
EhawArij and Ibn Muhwia to his Iraq statt- 
holder, Ibu Hubaira. The army which the 
latter had sent to his help against the KhawM’ij 
when they were still on the Tigris, was 


' Whether this ivaa hia idea ib indeed doubtful The Romans 
had taken advantage of the Arabian oivxl war to extend then bound- 
ary eastwards. He may now have wanted to go against them 
From Egypt he caused Cyprus to bo attacked, bub m vain. 
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commanded by ‘Amir Ibn Dubllra. The latter 
M^as now commissioned to pursue them and pressed 
forward into the province of Ibn Mutiwia ; 
there he was joined by another military leader 
of Ibn Hubaira, Nub^ta b. Hanzala. Ibn 
Mu&wia was overcome in the battle against Ibn 
Dab&,ra near Marwasb ShfidhRn in the year 130, 
left his kingdom to its fate, and fled from his 
foes to Khurasan, where he was put to death by 
his friends. The Kharijite leader, Shaib&n b 
Abdilaziz alYasbkuri, went to the east coast of 
xArabia, and at last fell in battle with the princes 
of Umfln, the old-established Banfi Jalandfl, in 
the year 134.^ Sulaimfln b. HishRtn and Man- 
sflr b, Jumhi!ir betook themselves over the sea 
to Sind,' 

Now, however, when Ibn Hubaira’s generals 
had scattered this curious coalition and were in 
a fair way to subject western Iran completely 
to MaimAn’s sway, new and sinister opponents 
appeared before them, — the Kburflsanites under 
the black flag of the Abb&,sids. In vain had 
Nasr b. Saiyar, the old man who had now been 
many years statth older of the Umaiyids on the 

' Tluis dc,c to Tab , 3, 78 Cf 2, 1015 1919 1979 Abi\ 
Mikhnaf iii Tab,, 2, 1948 says Sliaiban b, Abdilaxt?, had already 
fallen in A H 130 and that lu S.ijistSii IIo piobfibly confnees him 
with the Haiftiite Shaihi'in h Ralnina who at the aanie time played 
a pait 111 Khiuaaan and actually fell m A H 130, not iiidood in SnjiatSn, 
but in SaraUis. 

“ I'd then end bOe Agh , J, 90 Ynqhhl, 2, 430. Tab , 3, 72 80, 
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north-eastern boundary, warned them ot the 
danger imminent from that quarter, and urgent- 
ly begged for help to suppress it. Marwhn had 
too much to do in the centre and was thankful 
to be able to maintain his position triumphantly 
there. Then, at the height of his success, the 
black spectre which he had not heeded suddenly 
appeared before him in the flesh. The Khura- 
sanites rendered his toilsome labour vain, just 
as he seemed to have attained his goal. With 
Abh Muslim there came upon him a mightier 
than he. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


The Arab Tribes in KhnrasAn. 

^The final ruin of the Umaiyids was brought 
about by a rising of the Shiite Iranians in 
Khurhs&,n,^but the way was paved for this rising 
already by the preceding history of the province, 
particularly by the tribal feud of the Arabs of 
that quarter, which in its turn had its starting- 
point in Hasra, for Khurasan was a colony of 
Basra. In order therefore to understand the 
situation in Khurasan we must hark back to the 
earlier stale or trend of conditions in Basra 
In Kufa at the beginning of the Umaiyid 
epoch the jealousy of the tribes towards each 
other certainly led to strained relations but did 
not get the length of violent outbreaks. There 
it was the political parties who came to logger- 
heads with each other. On the other hand in 
Basra the situation at first appeared very much 
as it was in pre-Islamic times Both latently 
and openly the tribal feud retained its power, 
only its action was not so much between the 
single tribes as between the tribal groups. The 
most notable group consisted of the Tamlm 
and the Ribhb ; the Persian Ashwira had joined 
them, and the Indian Zutt and Saihbija also 
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sought their protection, just liecauso they were 
the most powerful.' Since remote times the 
Eabia had been unfriendly to Tamim. In 
Basra the Bakr were joined by the Abdulqais, 
who were but sparsely represented in Kufa. 
The Yemen were represented by the Azcl, while 
in Kufa the more prominent and more thorough- 
ly Arab Madhhij, HamdAn and Kinda predomi- 
nated.^ 

The Azd first became powerful in Basra 
by a supplementary immigration which took 
place towards the latter part of Mufiwia’s rule 
and under Yazid I (Tab., 4i60, BalMh,, 373). 
It was not considered right that these new- 
comers who had taken no part in the great 
conq[uests in the time of Umar and IJthmfin 
should now claim the same rights as the old tribes 
(Tab., 779). They at once upset the balance 
of power hitherto existing, though it was only 
through Muhallab and his sons that they attain- 
ed to their full eminence. At the beginning 
the Tamim had the idea of winning them over 

‘ Bdadh., 372 £E Samil, 82, 161, 

° In Baaia .and Khur»s3.n, the Akhni^e, namely (1) Bakr, (S) 
Abdulqaia (3) Tamhu, (4) Azd and (5) AM alAlia ( = AM aWIadina, 
mostly Qaisites, Tab , 461, 21 1383) correspond to the AibS. of Knfa 
In Kafa the Aiba ioim actual fouitha and m Basia the Akhinfts aolual 
filths, hut these expressions are also used, the same as our qua} tor ot 
Hard, for othsi dirisioua, the denonimator of which is not necessaiily 
/oiH 01 jive. To the large tubes after whom the Akhmas weie called 
weie joined broken i'lagmenfcs of amallsr ones, c y. the Kinds and the 
Taiyi wsie taken m with the Bakr lu Eaara 
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to their aide and entering into a league with 
them, but refrained from taking the first step 
because their wisest and most influential coun- 
sellor, Ahnaf, said that whoever made the first 
move would play second fiddle in the alliance. 
So the Rabia anticipated them and on their 
part made a solemn alliance with Azd (Tab., 
460 1497). As the Tamim held close to the 
Ahl alAlia, i.e. the Qais, there now came about 
a division into two sides, in which the united 
Azd (Yemen) and Rabia stood opposed to the 
Mudar (Tamim and Qais), It must not be 
thought, however, that all the Azd had come to 
Basra only m the year 60. There were already 
Azdites there before that, and these certainly 
belonged, just as much as those in Kufa, to 
the western branch which had its home on 
Mount Sarfit, — to the Daus mostly. But they 
were of small consequence until they were 
strengthened by the latei addition which was 
far greater in numbers, and streamed in from 
the east- Arabian coast-district of TJmfin. The 
Azd Umfin, to distinguish them from the Azd 
Sai'At, were called the Mdzfin, but disliked the 
name as it apparently contains a pun upon their 
mixed origin. In TJraAn there lived many who 
were not Arabs. They were also jeered at 
because of their old industry, namely fishing, 
3 ust as the western Azdites were for their 
weaving. 



■1.00 ARAB KINO DOM AND ITS lOVLO 

Jn. the year B8 or 30 MuOwia sent Ibn ETad- 
raml to Basra to stir up there, witli the help of 
the Tamtin, a rising against the role of Alt, and 
he must have succeeded in gaining to his side a 
great part of tlie Tarnim. The deputy statt- 
holder of Basra, young ZiM h. Ahihi, asked 
the Bakr for protection hut they could not come 
to terms. He then turned to the Azd (SaiAt) 
and found a secure shelter for himself and the 
state-treasure with their chief, Salyfra b, Shai- 
mfiu alHiiddftni (of Daus), Alt, however, made 
attempts to entice the Basrian Tarnim away 
from Ihn Hadraml by means of damiraites who 
were devoted to him. The first emissary whom 
he sent was murdered, hut the second, Jfina 
b Qudhma, was successful. Ibn Hadrarat was 
abandoned by the Tamtm, besieged by Jhria in 
the D&r Sunbll and burnt to death with hi.s fol- 
lowers. Satirical verses by the Azdibe ‘Arandas 
conoerning the event are preserved to us and 
for long the disgrace stuck to the Tarnim (Mad- 
&.ini in Tab., 1, SdldiS,). 

This is the beginning of the triendship of the 
Azd with ZiM and his family. ZiM always 
remained grateful to them (Tab., 2, 80), and 
told his sons also to apply to them if they 
should at any time be in need (2,M0). In 
relation to the rival Tarnim and Bakr t hey were 
originally a neutral element and therefore suited 
to be a prop of the government. 
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The actual outbreak o£ the tribal feud in 
Basra did not take place till after the immigra- 
tion of the Azd Uman and after the death of the 
Khalifa Yazid 1, through whom the Umaiyid rule 
came to be everywhere in a tottering condition. 
The report of it in Tab , 2, 433f[. is very detailed 
but somewhat strange It is worth while to 
undo the knot and separate the single threads, 
and all the more so since elsewhere we find 
hardly any statement at all and nowhere a 
correct one about these events which had such 
important consequences. Tabari’s chief author- 
ity is Abd Ubaida, the great collector of Arab 
tribe tales. His narrative certainly is not in 
esistence in toto, but the gaps can be filled in, 
and in the essentials Wahh b. Jarir agrees with 
him. 

Abii U/jmda, 4S5, 17. 436, 15.^ Ubaid- 
ullflh b. ZiM, the stattholder of Iraq, was at 
variance with Tazid I, who considered that 
the slaying of Husain had brought him no 
advantage, but only harm. One evening the 
standing messenger whom he kept at the court 
at Damascus came riding to Basra with hews 
of the sudden death of the Khalifa. He at 
once called a general meeting in the mosque, 
announced the event, reviled the dead man and 
made clear what were his own deserts from 
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‘ Paiallel, Walib, 433, 12. 
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Basra. He said that on lus drs(. cominj^’ there 
had been re.gistered lu the Hiwhn 70,000 regular 
soldiers (Arabs) and 90,000 l.radesiucii (MawAit), 
noT’’- there were 80,000 regulars and 150,000 
tradesmen. All suspicious persons — by this he 
meant specially the Khawilrij — were under lode 
and key. “You are the most poweri'ul ; the 
Syrians are at variance. Therefore choose an 
Emir for yourselves, and if the Syrians have 
agreed upon a Khalifa, then either join with 
them or not as you will, for you can dispense 
with the others, hut they cannot do without you.” 
His idea was to put himself forward as intenm 
Emir, since hy the death of the Khalifa the duty 
of obedience to the government, which was 
conceived to be an absolutely personal matter, 
did not hold any longer. 

The Bcisrians also chose him and paid hom- 
age to him by sti iking hands, but when they 
were outside they cleansed their hands and 
wiped off their homage upon the doors and walls, 
and scof&ngly said that he thought they would 
follow him in times of quarrels and uncertainty 
the same as they did in times of unity and order, 
and very soon he found that no one obeyed him 
any longer.’^ 


' Ho goniecl popiilaiity at til© l)8giuimig by making hia oflieeisof 
5ii&iioe difetiibute the state moneys, — ^Tab , 430 says 8 milhoUB and 
M.3 aavE 19 nullions — day and night to the tubes and 'warriois to 
whom the lovemios of tho conquests (Fai) actually belougocl, and which 
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uLhu ZThaicla, 437, 13. The signal for 

open rebellion was given by the ^I'amimite Sal- 
arna b Dhuaib. He appeared one day on 
horseback in the camel-market, in complete 
armour, carrying a banner, and demanded recog- 
nition of Ibn Ziibair as Khalifad Thereupon 
Ubaidullah collected the Basrians and pointed 
out to them that they had really chosen him as 
Emir of their own accord, but they ivere now 
hampering his instruments in the execution of 
his commands, and were passively conniving at 
the insurrection being proclaimed. Ahnaf, the 
chief of the Tamim, promised to bring in Salama, 
but his following was already too strong, and 
Ahnaf did not return, 

Abu Ubaiclu, 439, JO.- Ubaidullah was 
in evil case. Even the police-troops ■'* would 
not interfere on his orders, but only on the or- 
ders of their officers. His brothers said to him, — 

tliG govoinmeiit collected and lioaided nji aftei dodnetmg the pensions 
But when they becnina lefiactoiy ho stoppud this, and upon his flight 
lie took the lost of the tioasuie with him Latci on Lho jewels weic 
still in the possession of his hiinily Al)4 IJba,id,T, -139, 10 

' Biuiiuow, on lug own nccount, inakos him the ernls^,lly of Ibn 
Zubaii, and A Miillei even makes him lus confidant Tiadition says 
nothing ot this, and we cSniiot ignoiantly .ndoiii tiadition It was 
inattei of course that the opposition tuinod to Ibn Z iibaii Also, a 
rooiniting officei docs not appear on lioise-back lu the markot-nlace 
caiiying a standacd Cf 152, lo , -163, 2. 

- Paiallel, Wahb, 411, 20 

In Tab I 443 they aie called the Buhhaiians (I'f 464, and espec' 
ally Baliidh , 441), elsewheio Widsiola’i BiiiMa, 1 the piivate tioopo 
of the goveinmont as opposed to the nilhha, oi geneial army. 
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“ It is 110 Khalifa for whom you iighi, and w^ho 
will support you; we are in danger of losing 
our property m Basra and our lives to hoot.” 
He ihen determined, in accordance with the 
advice and example of his father to resort to 
the protection of the Azd against the mutinous 
Tamira. At nightfall he set out with'his trea- 
sures to Mas'M 1). Amr al'Atalci, the leader of 
the Azd, whom they all followed.^ He did not 
venture by day, even hy night he ran the risk 
of being shot down by the watches who were 
posted against the Khhwarij ; an arrow stuck 
in his turban. When at last he had got safely 
to MasAd, the latter was afraid ; he did not 
want, for his part, to plunge into a feud with 
the rest of the Basrians. Nevertheless they 
managed to allay his fears, They said that 
nothing was required of him hut to receive the 
Emir temporarily, and then speed him to a 
secure place outwith Basra.® 

Ahii Ubaida, 446, S.® The Basrians 
now commissioned two trusty men to submit 
proposals to them for a new Emir. One of the 
two Quraishites who were nominated was re- 
commended hy his relationship to the Prophet 
and to Mu^wia, and appointed. He was called 

’■ ‘Atlk la the most distinguished family of the Azd tJaifiii, -whoso 
[old headquarters -were Dabo Muhallab also bslonged to 'Atlk 

“ Variants of AbA Ubaida, 4.45, Vfi. Ace to Wabb, 441, lOff 
Mu»'5d was 1 eady immediately. 

E, Wahb, 444, 6 , 444, Vj. 
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Abdull&h b. b. Abdilmuttalib, with 

the nickname " Babba/’ He entered the cita- 
del on 1st Jumh.d&. II, 66 (26th January, 684). 

Ahii Ubaida, 447, 12. 449, 20 The next 
occurrence was that a Bakrite boasted in the 
mosque that a tribesman of his had given a pro- 
minent Qnraishite a box on the ear and that 
the latter had borne it quietly. Babbites (of 
Tamlm) who were present, and who sided with 
Quraish as belonging to Mudar, beat him almost 
to death for this. Thereupon the whole of the 
Bakr were enraged and prepared to march against 
the Tamim, headed by M41ik b. Misma‘ in 
place of Ashyam b. Shaqiq who would not go.’ 
In view of the attack on the Tamim he renewed 
an old alliance with the Azd, in which Ubaidul- 
lah b. Zii\d strongly supported him with his 
money.® It was regarded as due to the Azd 
that their chief Mas'M b. Amr should have the 
supreme command. The latter then said to 
Ubaidulldih, “ Gome with us and we will take 
you back to the citadel.” But he remained 
stationary in front of Mas'hd’s house, had his 
camels saddled and loaded before him and every 
moment had information brought him of the 
state of affairs. Mas‘ud went into the mosque 

' The same paralysing dnahsm of the leaders has been aiieaay 
seen in 1,3414 GJ 2,448. Aoo to 45B, 511. it was the other way 
about, Ashyam was le&dei, and not Udlik 

“ One of the two doouments was deposited with Salt b Eniaith 
nlHsnafl (Tab , 449, 17. C/. Kamil, 627. 10) 
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ai^d miter('d iho pulpit, and Eahha was content 
to lot him do so, Malik marched about for a 
while in some of the quarters of (ho I'amhu — till 
he heard that Mas'M was killed, 

Abit Vhaida, d5% 6. The Tamim announced 
to Ahnaf, “ The B,aMa and the Yemen have 
penetrated into the mosque.” After a while 
they added, “Now they have pressed into the 
citadel.” He was not disturbed ; only the “ wolves 
of Tamim ” under Salama b. Hhuaib started out 
along with a few hundred Mawfili under Mfih 
Afi'idCin. When worse and worse tidings kept 
arriving Ahnaf at last considered he might use 
force and the cry resounded : “ The philanderer 

has made a move at last ! ” He hound the 
standard to Abs b. Talq, since Ahhhd h. Husain 
was not oil tlio spot. The latter came soon after, 
hut turned back again with his GO horsemen 
because ho would not fight under Abs, 

Islidq b, Suwaicl, 454, dd On the side of the 
Tamim there fought most zealously Mith Afrldfin 
with his people, each one of whom shot five 
arrows at the same time. Before such a rain of 

^ AliA TJbaiila’s account o£ the onoountei is laokisg in Tnlinrl, 
Vihich only tells na o£ an iiomcal speech o£ Hasan alBnsii (456, 9) i 
" Mas'ficl pieaoliecl the Sunua and foibacle the Jitna , does not the 
Suniia say ‘thou slialt withhold thy hand £iom violenoe's* But it 
was not long till they dragged him down from the pulpit and slow 
him.” Ishfiq b. Suwaid supphea the gap, fitting in oasentiala (even 
lu the dates), and dilSering in small points , eg, ho mulces not Mdhk, 
but Ashyain the leader o£ the Baki , 
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dai'ts the opponents could not keep their groand. 
The Tamlm thronged into the mosque, dragged 
Mas'hd from the pulpit and slew him. Ashyain 
b. Shaqiq of Bakr escaped. I'his happened at 
the beginning of Shanwhl, 64. Abii tJbaida 
gives the same date (456, 36) for the flight of 
Ubaidullhh, which, according to him (439, 30), 
followed upon the death of Mas'M. 

AMh Ubaida m the Kdmil, 81} Eevenge for 
Mas'ud was undertaken by his brother Zifid b. 
Amr abAtald, still a young man. He marched 
the next clay to the Mirbad (the chief square of 
Basra) and there marshalled his army, the Bakr 
on the right, the Abdulqais on the left, the Azcl 
in the middle Ahnaf arranged the Tamlm ; 
opposite the Azd were the Sa‘d and the R.ibhh 
under Ahs b. Talq ; opposite the Bakr were 
the Hanzala under Hfiritlia h. Badr ; facing the 
Abdulqais stood the Amr b Tamlm. But it did 
not come to an encounter, for Ahnaf caused the 
Azd and Kahta to be addressed in this wise — 
“ Ton are fellow^-citizens of Basra, dearer to us 
than our Tamimite tribal brothers in Kufa , 
yesterday it was you who began, broke the 
domestic peace and kindled the flame, — we only 
defended ourselves, hut all the same would 
be glad now to try every means to find a 


1 Neitboi 18 this, concluclmg piece oE AM Ubaida pio&orved in Tab, 
lie puts in place of it a valiant of ‘Awana (461, 18) 
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soriileraeiit Zu\d offered three peace proposals 
to choose from, and then the armies separated. 
Next morning Almaf decided to accept the pro- 
posal that the Tamlm should leave out of con- 
sideration their own spilt blood, but on the 
other hand should expiate that of the Azd and 
Itabia, and should pay an exceptionally high fine 
for Mas'fid. Until the payment was completed 
the Tamlm gave hostages who came forward of 
their own accord. Lines from Uarazdaq and 
Jarir confirm this. Ahnaf, as on other occasions, 
so notably on this one, performed in an unpre- 
cedented manner the chief office of the Arab 
Saiyid, namely the preservation of peace.^ Along 
with him the wealthy Tamimite Yfis b. QatStda 
gained a great reputation by taking upon him- 
self the chief share of the debt of atonement 
(Anon. Ahlw,, 18'7). 

In a few points Ahfi Ubaida is to be cor- 
rected by fragments given by other narrators. 
The flight of Ubaidullfih did not immediately 
follow upon the murder of Mas'M, in Shauwfil, 
64i (465, 18). It rather appears from the verse 
463, 5 that it was Mas'M himself who had him 
taken to Syria. Wahh h, Jarir (466) says this 
also, and likewise ‘Awfina (461), who even makes 
Uhaidullfih go to Syria in the middle of Jumfida 

’ The merit of Ahnaf is leally soaieTvhat exeggeratecl, Aco. to 
Madaint (465, 6. 6) it 'was two Quraisliites who weiethe mediatoi’B 
for peace. 
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II, 64, — 90 days a£l:er the death of Yaztd. So 
he was then not a silent spectator of the bloody 
events, but was not there at all. And it was not 
while he was still present that the choice of a 
new Emir was made, — indeed an agreement 
would hardly have lasted so long, — but only as 
the result of the treaty of peace of the tribes 
after the threatened rupture. Thus ‘Awana, 463 
says ; “After the death of Mas‘ud and the settle- 
ment of the dispute, the Basrians united and 
first of all made Abdulmalik b. Abddlah b. 
‘Amir, and then Babba, Emir, until Ibn Zubair 
three months after appointed a stattholder for 
them.” It is thus also explained why Babba 
in Abh Ubaida remains quite passive in face 
of the intrusion of the Azd into the mosque and 
the citadel, — just because he was not yet there 
as Emir. 

‘Awhna further says (461) that Ubaid- 
ulKih, upon his flight, left Mas'M behind in 
Basra as his representative. In any case the 
rise of Mas'fld took place during the interregnum 
after the flight of Ubaidull&,h. He wanted to 
usurp the vacant post of Emir (456, 16). He 
did not march against the Tamim, but into the 
citadel and the mosque, and ostentatiously took 
the place of Emir in the pulpit, and from the 
pulpit he was dragged down. The Tamim had 
driven away TJbaidullhh. The Azd would not 
let them have the upper hand, but wante4 to 
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havo the say and thus the si niggle arose, bh'ora 
this it is at once plain rhat Mas‘h.d acted on his 
own initiative and in his own interest, and was 
not brought to the step by the Rabia. The 
tale of the box on the ear is quite a secondary 
matter 

From ‘Aw^na the moral of the whole is 
plain, — the attempt of one tribe and its head, 
authorised perhaps by the late Emir, to put 
itself at the head of tlie whole, was completely 
ship-wrecked upon the opposition of the rival 
tribe. Only the Quraish standing outside the 
tribal system were eligible as Emirs. But 
‘Awftna is wrong (461) in asserting that it was 
some of the Khawhrij, united with the Tamim 
who dragged Mas'hd from the pulpit and slew 
him. According to the others it was Persians 
under M&,h AMdAn, more strictly the ^ sfiwira 
(465) who for long had been allies of the Tamim. 
TheKhawftrij were the common foe to all the 
tribes of Basra and the Tamim also, and it was 
this danger more than anything that induced 
them not to follow out the feud and to agree 
upon an Emir. And the chosen Emir was 
bound to resign soon just for the very reason 
that he did not fulfil the end he was chosen for, 
and did not seriously attack the Khawfirij. 
The account of Madfiini is decisive (465). 
According to it the Khawfirij are smuggled in 
by a historical forgery of the Azd. The Azd 
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did not want to lie under the disgrace of having 
had their prince destroyed by the Tamim and of 
having renounced revenge for a money-payment. 
The remark of ‘Aw&na (161, 10) that the Kha- 
w&,rij hy whom Mas‘Ad was killed dwelt on the 
canal of the Ashwira, betrays a bad conscience. 

2. Thus the enmity between Azd and Tamlra, 
Yemen and Mudar sprang from a circumstance 
fixed and datable, as is plain from the story just 
related, a story which is important for that very 
reason. The peace pact did not abolish the 
variance. Two years after it was ready to break 
out again when Mukhtftr tried to make a rising 
in Basra (Tab., 680ff ). But in the straggles 
against the Khawilrij, which had a salutary 
effect, it changed into emulation ; the Tamim 
would not he inferior to the Azd under 
Muhallah. But if the tribal- feud abated in 
Basra itself, it grew all the more dangerous in 
Khur&,3&.n, whither the tribe-relations of Basra 
were transferred because its conquest was 
achieved from there. The KhaiAs&n Arabs were 
Iraqites, mostly Basrians, and divided, like the 
latter, for military purposes into five divisions. 
The stattholder was, as a rule, dependent upon 
the Iraq stattholder. but was frequently ap- 
pointed by the Khalifa himself and occasionally 
even placed immediately under the latter 

KhuiAs&n was the storm-quarter of the 
kingdom, reacting upon the centre far more 
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significantly tliaii, say, Africa or Spain, ft was a 
province tliat was never pacillod and never had 
fixed boundaries. Hero tho Arabs were con- 
stantly disputing with the Turks and Iranians, 
but they employed the intervals to rend each 
other. Exposed as they were, they still behaved 
with exactly the same lack of policy as before 
in their old home. They felt free and untram- 
melled in the vast and, to a great extent, desert 
land, even although they had not come to it 
altogether of their own accord. The external 
danger did not unite them, but excited them 
and made them savage, and even Islam only 
increased the factors of discord and tumult. 
KhurhsAn heoame a second Arabia, with this 
diJferenoe, that it lay in enemy territory, had 
vast and complicated connections, and permitted 
anarchical tendencies to he more regarcllessly 
and unrestrainedly expressed. The narratives 
of Madfbini, which Tabari almost exclusively 
follows in regard to affairs of Khurhs&n, are in 
places reminiscent of the epic narrative of the 
past ages of Arabia which are familiar from the 
Kitdb al-Aglidnt. He often only gives a loose 
tissue of tribal traditions, a collection of “ Days ” 
( 1616 , 16 ), the chief interest lying lu the heroic 
or the rapacious. The Khuras&n Arabs, and 
especially the Tamim, stuck proudly to their 
nationality and in the far East continued the 
old tribal life and the old songs and sagas about 
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their own doings and experiences. But there is a 
lack of the close and sober realism with which the 
remains of the genuine old Arabism is stamped. 

The conquest of the Iranian East, from 
Basra, took place under the stattholdership of 
the Umaiyid AbdullAh b. ‘Amir in the time of 
the Khalifa Uthmhn. It was a series of simulta- 
neous attacks at different points. They were 
not SLiccessful at one attempt and in one year; 
generally pacts were made by which the Persian 
Marzbhns retained their old position with some 
alterations and limitations. Side by side with 
the greater campaigns under appointed leaders, 
by whom the first blows were struck, there went 
on an anonymous petty warfare in which the 
tribes acted for themselves, so as to establish 
themselves where they could. In the west, 
where Abarshar (Naishbur) was the chief town, 
the Qais were predominant, especially in the 
later period (Tab., 1929). In the east the lands 
of the Bakrites and the Tamimites were mixed 
up ; both tribes laid claim to some districts by 
right of first possession, and they were competi- 
tors not only in Khur^an but m Sajistan as well. 
These two neighbouring provinces belonged 
together though they were frequently adminis- 
tered separately, and the centre of gravity which 
at first lay in Sajistan was later on transferred 
to Khurhshn. The capital of Sajisth.n was 
Zarang , that of Khurhshn Marw. 
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According to old custom, (lie army-leaders 
were rewarded with the command of the districts 
whose conquest they had successfully effected. 
Ahnaf at that time also played a brilliant part in 
military affairs, but did not long remain as 
governor m the conquered territory. As tribal 
prince of the Tamlra of Basra, he was perhaps 
too proud for that. The oldest stattholders of 
Khur^s^n (or of parts of the land) of whom we 
hear were Qais h. Haitham and Abdull&,h b. 
Kh^zim, both of Sulmm, a Qaisite tribe. The 
disorders after the murder of the Khalifa UthmEin 
found their echo even in the extreme east of the 
'kingdom. The Marzhiln MMihya of Marw, the 
betrayer of the last Shhhanahhh, obtained from 
All the right of making the Dihkans pay tribute 
to him first of all, but in spite of tins concession 
he did not uphold the authority of Ali.^ How 
the Arabian rule was re-established we do not 
gather (c/. Baladh., 409). Under Muftwia, Qais 
b. Haitham became stattholcler again, and then 
his rival Abdullah b. Kh&zim.^ When Ziftd b. 
Ahihi came to Basra in A. H. 45, KhuiAs&,n and 
Sajist^n also fell under his government, so that 
he had to appoint the officials there. He 

' Smiultaneonsly the Ai/ibiaii Khabii.lS,fc, who pietended to ha 
foUowei* of TJfchtnSn (»e neutjal), took possession of the capital of 
Bajislan They Tvore only subdaed two yeaia after by All’s oflSoer, 
Hnsam h, M&lik, after whom the famous Foroz Hnsam, hia Mauls, 
IS named, 

* With Balidh , 408 cf. Tab., 2, 65t, 
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divided KhurAs^in into four independent districts, 
Marw, Abarshahv (Naisfibfir), MavwrAdh (with 
PAri&b and Taliq&n) and HerAt (with BAdhaghis 
QAdis and BAshang), but united them in A. H. 47 
under Hakam b. Amr al-Ghif Arl, who died in 
A. H. 50. He was succeeded by Babi b. ZiAdal- 
HArithi, a tall, ruddy, wide-mouthed man, the 
conqueror of Sajistan, who after a battle before 
the gates of Zarang, had received the MarzbAns 
on the battlefield to make terms of capitulation, 
he and his Arabs sitting at their ease upon the 
bodies of the fallen He was a pious Muslim and 
grief over the execution of Hujr b Adi is said to 
have broken his heart At that time there were 
'25,000 Basrians and 25,000 Kufaites settled in 
Khur As An, probably not of the most peaceable type. 
After ZiAd’s death (A. H. 53) the East seemed to 
become an institution for the maintenance of his 
sons. In the latter part of MuAwia’s time and 
under Yazld I, UbaidullAh b. ZiAd was governor 
in KhurAsAn ; then, after an interval, Abdur- 
rahmAn b. ZiAd, and lastly Salm b ZiAd In 
SajistAn AbhAd b ZiAd and Yazid b. ZiAd held 
the government. These were all very young men, 
and meanwhile the business was attended to by 
the old officers and officials well versed in the 
ways of the land, like Q,ais b. Haithara as Sulami, 
Aslam b Zur'a al-KilAM and others, who as a 
matter of fact bore each other a grudge and 
abused each other whenever they had the power, 
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With the death of Ya/Ad tho tribal disorders 
began here also. Znnbil of Ivhbul rose up, slew 
the stattholder Yazicl b. Zifid of Sajisthn and 
took his brother Abfv Dbaida prisoner. Taiha 
atTalahht, the wealthy KhuzMto, then took 
Yazld’s plaoe, concluded a peace with ZiinMl 
and ransomed the imprisoned Abh Ubaida for a 
large sum But he soon died and the Tamim 
would not submit to the Bakrite whom he left 
as his successor, hut turned him out, whereupon 
the feud between the Mudar and llabia broke 
out and Zunbll took advantage of it (BAthir, 4, 
84. Balhdh, 397). This reacted upon KhurMn. 
Salm b. Ziild, the governor there, attempted to 
keep secret the death of the Khalifa and the 
misfortune of his brothers (in Sajisthn and 
Basra), and when this did not work any longer 
he invited the Arabs to pay homage to him as 
provisional Emir in the %nterregmtm. They 
did so, but soon renounced him and he took 
to flight, leaving behind as his vice-gerent 
the Azdite Muhallab, whom he had brought 
with him from Basra. But the petty Arab 
chiefs were not content with this. The 
Bakrite Sulaimhn b. Marthad defied him 
and obtained for himself the government of 
MarwrMh, while he had to bestow Herht upon 
another Bakrite, Aus b. Tha'laba h. Zufar, and 
when he did manage to depart for Naishbfir, 
and there met Abdullfih b. Khazim asSulami, 
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the latter called him. to account for dividing up 
Khui4s&.a amongst the Bakr and Mazhn {^.e. 
Azd Uman) and forced him to grant him a 
patent as stattholder of the whole of KhuiAs&,n. 
Muhallab retired from Marw as he had no tiibe 
to support him, for at that time the Azd were 
not numerous in KhurAsan. He left as his 
representative a Tamimite, who certainly op" 
posed Ibn KhAzim in self-defence, but was 
worsted in the struggle and died of hivS wounds 
fTab., A88-90). 

The Tamim in general supported Ibn IChA- 
zim, who after all did not really belong to them 
but to Mudar, and was hostile to the Bakr,^ 
and with them ho now began the struggle 
against the Bakr. He first of all marched from 
Marw to Marwrfidh against Sulamiiin b. Mar- 
thad and killed him ; then against the latter’s 
brother Amr in TMiqAn and slew him as well. 
The fugitives went to Herat to Aus b. Tba'laba. 
Greatly incensed at the loss of HerAt, the 
Bakrites m general now flocked to him and 
wanted to expel all the Mudar from KhurAsAn. 
Negotiations to which Ibn Khazim was forced 
by the Tamim fell through, as he had foreseen : 
“Babla always rages against God, since he has 
raised up the Prophet from Mudar.” The 
battles before HerAt are said to have continued 


Aoo, to BaUilh , 411 he waa oouamecl by Ibn Znbair, 

53 
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over a year.' The liakr had the suppori of the 
towu baluud them aud in front were protected 
by a ditch. They thus defied all the atiiicks of 
Ibn Khhzim,till he touched them on their honour, 
calling’ to them, — “ Ye want to have all Khurasan 
to yourselves. Perhaps you think this ditch is all 
Khurasan?” Moved by this they left their 
strong position, were overcome in the open field 
and suffered heavy losses. All the prisoners 
amongst them who were brought in till sunset 
had to pay the extreme penalty. Aus b. Tbafiaba 
escaped to Sa^iathn which was then in the hands 
of Zunhil, but died there of his 'svounds. This 
tribal feud between Baler and Tainlm in the cast 
was oontemporanoons with that between Kalb 
and Qais in the west and look place in the year 
64i or 65 (Tab., dOO-QG) ; the result of it was a 
permanout weakening of the Baler. 

Ibn Kliiizira had subdued Herat with the 
help of the Taraim, but all the same he did not 
want them now to establish themselves there 
as conquerors. He made over the town to his 
yoiuis: son Muhammad, appointed as his assist- 
ant Bukair b. Wisbhh® to be commander of 

^ The epiaode in Tab , 493, 6-494, 17 (by Snlairaan b Mnjaiid, 
a, oonteaipoiary at Abd ilikhnaf, who is often quoted by him), does 
not belong to this plaoa, but to a much later period. On the other 
hand, the tradition of AbnlHasan alKhui^sanl, 404, 18 - 496, 7, fills 
m a Want in the main nanative of Uadfeiut 

’ Ha was likewiss a Tamimila and a Sn'dite at that, His being 
called atliThaqafi in Tab , 495, 7 is au oversight Gj. 860, lOfT, 1022 1 
1030, 13^ 20f. 1047, 18 ' > ' 
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the standing government troops, and charged 
the latter not to admit the Tamlm. Bukair 
offered them a good sum of money to withdraw, 
but this attempt to get rid of them had only 
the effect of irritating them. They forced an 
entrance into the town, hound Muhammad, 
abused him and caroused the whole night, and 
in. the morning killed him. This was the 
fashion in which they showed their friendship 
to his father. Then they went to Marw, were 
reinforced hy tribal companions there and made 
Harish b. HilM alQurai'i their supreme leader 
in the feud against Ibn Khhzim. For it was a 
feud in the old style; battles were not fought, 
but single champions, each one of whom was 
of more value than a squadron, made sadden 
attacks and encountered adventures. Zuhair h. 
Dhuaib alAdawi (of Tamim) slew every one 
whom he met on a tawny steed because his 
brother Ash'ath was slain by an unknown rider 
on a tawny steed, and consequently the colour 
was disliked. This was characteristic of the 
events of the war When it became tedious the 
Tamim dispersed and so lost their strength. 
Shammhs b Dith&.r alUt&.ridi withdrew to Sajis- 
tan (Tab , 546. 1026), Harish b. Hilal went to 
MarwrMh and there for a while asserted 
himself,^ hut in the end had to retire from 

1 In Tab , 598, 3 he says he slept for two yaara with a stone foi 
a pillow, and h.s hand undBr hia head. It does not necessarily follow 
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Khurasan (Tab , 693-98). Other Tamiraites 
under Zuhair b. Dhuaib betook thoinselves to 
the caste oil Eartanii,, not far from Marvvrudh 
There they were besieged by Iba Khhaim, forced 
to surrender and executed without mercy (Tab., 
698-700). Peace then .seems to have reigned 
in Marw for a space, but a few years after he 
had to light against a new Tamimite rising in 
Aharshahr, headed by Bahlr b. Warqh as Sarirai 
(596, 9), He entrusted Marw to Bukair b. 
Wish&h, but did not leave his son Mhsti in the 
capital for fear of the Tamiinites there, but 
ordered him to cross the Oxus with his valu- 
ables and seek refuge in a fortress or with a 
king. He then advanced against Abarshahr. 
Whilst lighting there wiih Bahlr, there reached 
him, at the end of 72,^ a letter from Abdulmalik 
promising to grarrt to him for a term of 7 years 
-the statiholdership of Khurtisau, if he would 
recognise him as Khalifa. This he merely re- 
garded as au insult, since he wanted to rule 
independently, and he made the messenger eat 
the letter. Thereupon the Umaiyid offered the 
stattholdership to the representative in. Marw, 
Bukair b. Wishah, who accepted it. Now Ibn 

(695, li) from this tli£it lie touglit two yaais against Itm EhSzim , lia 
may also have inoluded the war against tte Bakr, ftn oven in A U 06 
wefinahim outside oE Khnrfisin Gf Ohawaiig, p 34i He fell in 
A H. 82 (1066, 16) 

’ A latei cTftte, Tab., 834f. 
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Khazim could not withstand Bukair and Baliir 
together, so he tried to reach his son AIds6. at 
Tirmidh, but was overtaken by Bahlr and fell 
after an obstinate resistance, and as be died 
spat in the face of Waki‘ Ibn adDauraqiya^ 
who despatched him. The stattholder Bukair 
forcibly possessed himself of his severed head 
and sent it to Abdulmalik, giving out that it was 
himself who had overcome and slain the tyrant. 
The real conqueror, BaMr, he ill-treated and 
for a time threw into prison (Tab., 831-36), 

This was the opportunity for a brothers’ 
feud among the Tamlm themselves, especially 
among the Sa‘d Tamlm who m Khurasan and 
particularly in Marw preponderated still more 
than in Basra, and to whom Bukair as well as 
BaMr belonged. The MuqA'is and Buthn took 
the side of Bahir, the Aus and Abnft that of 
Bukair, but as it became evident at last to thO’ 
Khurasan Arabs that they must lose the lord- 
ship over the land, if it were not rescued from 
their dispute for superiority and legitimised by 
a higher authority, they begged Abdulmalik of 
their own accord, in A. H. 74, for a Quraishite 
as stattholder, who should stand above the 
hatred and envy of the tribes. He sent a scion 
of his house, Umaiya b. Abdilltlh b. Kh&lid b. 
Asid, a genial and liberal-minded man. When 

* So oalled after hia mothei, a prisoner of war, who came from 
Danraq in Kh'^zisAn 
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the latter came lo AUirbliahr, Bahlr received 
him and tried io prejudice him against Bukair, 
hut did nol sueeeod Umaiya confirmed the 
appointment of all the officials of Bukair, and 
offered to himself the chief command of the 
standing government troops, and it was only 
when the latter refused this post, which includ- 
ed the representation of the stattholder, that he 
bestowed it upon his opponent (Tab,, 869-62). 

Bnkair was angry at having to give way to 
the Qnraishite, and when the latter was absent 
upon a campaign hensecl the opportunity to raise a 
rebellion in Marw behind his back.’ The families 
of the troops which were on service were in his 
hands, and for that reason Umaiya, who marched 
back in a burry, entered upon friendly nego- 
tiations with him. He paid his debts and gave 
him 4fc0 days’ space of security to withdraw, if 
he chose, iuto any town in Khurasan, hut Bukair 
remained in Marw and continued to stir up 
strife. Umaiya took no account of the com- 
plaints laid against him by Bablr until they were 
confirmed from another quarter He was then 
arrested and in spite of his denial found guilty, 
since the witnesses seemed incorruptible. He 
was executed on a Kriday with his own sword, 
and the executioner must have been Bahlr, since 
there was no other who could say as he did it, — 

This coalil liardly be botore A H 77, the last year of Umaiya 
Witli Tab , 1023 cf. 1028, 4f as well as BaUdb., 416 
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“ One of us two must die, if the Bam\ Sa‘d is 
to be at rest ” (Tab., 1022-31). 

1 he last act of the feud among the Banu 
Sa‘d did not come to an end, however, till A.. H. 
81. Seventeen men of the Ahnh, the family of 
Bukair, had conspired against Bahir, but the;y 
did not act in concert, but each for his own 
hand. One of them succeeded in an attempt 
upon the life of Sa‘sa‘a b. Harb. He obtained 
from Bahlr’s relatives in Sajistan a recom- 
mendation to him, wormed himself into his 
confidence, and then stabbed him with a dagger 
tempered in asses’ milk, in public before the 
people, as was proper, with the exclamation, — 
“ This is the revenge for Bukair > ” He was 
arrested and cheerfully suffered death. The 
Ahnh, who had come to him in prison to kiss 
his head, made a great uproar at his execution 
since he had only done his duty and exacted 
legitimate revenge, hut nhen the blood-money 
for the executed inau was paid to them, they 
allowed themselves to be appeased after it had 
long seemed as if the dispute between them and 
the Butun were about to break out anew (Tab. 
1047-51). 

There was one remnant of the rebellion of 
the Qaisite Abdullah b Khhzim still unsup- 
pressed ; a scion of his rule still held out for 
12 years after his fall. His son Miish, “ the 
beardless,” bad escaped from Marw in the nick 
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of time aucl had crossed the Oxus with a few 
hundred men. Various attempts to find some- 
where a place to settle were of no avail, and 
at last he established himself in Tirmidh, 
a little way from Balkh on the other bank of 
the Oxus, actually in the citadel which stood on 
a rocky promontory. The Qaisites gathered 
round him till he had about 1,100 men as his 
following. With these he made raids in all 
directions and the neighbours were filled with 
deadly fear of him and his mounted devils. An 
expedition which the stattholder Umaiya sent 
against him failed, while his successor Muhallab 
and his sou Yazld left him unmolested By the 
addition of the scattered remnant of Ibn 
Ash'ath’s army his troops increased to 8,000 
men and he began to make more extensive 
expeditions, in which he was also supported 
by two Iranian officers, who with their 
following had come over to him from the 
Arabian army, — Huraith b. Qutba and his 
brother Thfibit. They had previously had 
relations with the native dynasties of the land, 
especially with the Tarkhfin of Samarkand, 
aud by their help got ready an army to 
fight along with Mus^ against the ruling 
Arabs But Musft did not want to assist 
in an attack upon Yazid in Khurasan, but only 
to drive out his ofidcials from Trausoxiana, and 
they were thoroughly successful in purging 
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Transoxiana of all that was left of the Arab 
sway, hut it was Huraith and ThAbit who 
distinguished themselves most in the business 
and were in consequence so powerful that MAsA 
was jealous of them Then followed an in- 
cursion of the Turks, with the Haital and 
Tubbat, into Transoxiana Musa had once 
before successfully withstood an attack by them 
and on this occasion also he powerfully drove 
them back from Tirmidh, and then himself took 
the offensive and inflicted a defeat upon them 
near KafiAn, which scattered them. On this 
occasion Huraith b, Qutba fell, but that did 
not distress MhsA; he would willingly have 
been rid of the other brother, ThAbit, as well. 
A plot to assassinate him was, however, betrayed 
to ThAbit by a spy and he fled to KhushwarAgh,^ 
where many Arabs and Iranians gathered 
round him and the Tarkhun of Samarqand came, 
to his aid with a great army. With united 
forces the two now advanced before Tirmidh 
and pressed MAsA desperately hard, but an Arab 
Zopyrus contrived to sneak up to ThAbit and 
murder him. MhsA then ventured upon a night 
attack upon the enemy’s camp and made them 
retire, but not long after Mufaddal, Yazid’s 
brother and his successor as stattholder of 
Khurasan, made an alliance with the TarkhAn 

* To be road tbus cf Tab , 1594, 9, 

64 
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of the Soghd find the Suhal of the Khuttal 
against him. In face of this eonlition ho could 
not hold out and he was slain as he attempted 
to escape. Tirmidh capitulated and the 
captured warriors wero executed. This took 
place in the year 85. 

3. During the time that the strength of 
the Arabs of Khurasan was being spent in bloody 
discord, the earlier conquests in Transoxiana^ 
were completely lost. The Turks, turning tho 
tables, dared to invade Khurasan, extending 
their raiding excursions as far as Naishbtir 
(Bah, 415), and even after the return of peace 
and order the old attacks were renewed. The 
stattholder Uraaiya was, after a long interval, 
the first to march again across the Oxus, hut 
he #aa no warrior. By his shameful flight from 
the Kharijite Ahfi Kudaik he had spoilt his 
.position m Iraq and he did not regain it in 
Khurasan, After successes to hegiu noth (Bah, 
426, lOf.) he at last sufllered a deoisive defeat, 
was hard put to it to get himself and his army 
safely over the Oxus, and drew upon himself 
the sarcastio line, “ Whoever named him ‘ the 
little girl’ (Umaiya) hit the mark !” The result 
was that he had to resign in A H. 78. Hajj&j 

’■ HxpedifciaUB aoross tho Orus weio unclsrfcakenljef ora this audar 
Ibn ‘Amir They were lepeatod by Ubaidutlah b ZiS,cl who biought a 
band oi Biikh6,nta prisoners with him to Basra , also by hia suooeasor, 
Said b, 'OthmS.n, who waa mnrdeved by his Soghdian servants, and 
by Balm h. Zidd, whose wife boie him a son in Samaiqand 
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appointed in his place the Azdite Muhallab, after 
Khurasan and Sajistan had been put under him 
in addition to Iraq. The latter had subdued the 
Khaw&rij in Karra&n in the middle of 78, but 
did not come in person to Marw till A.H. 79. In 
Transoxiana he did not follow in the steps of 
his predecessor. In his last year he besieged 
the town of Kish, but in vain/ and he was glad 
to accept the inhabitants’ pledge of a money 
payment on consideration of his withdrawal. 
On the way home he died in Zhghul, near 
Marwrudh, in Dhulhijja, 82 (Jan., 702). He 
did not add to his renown in war in Khurasan, 
but in spite of this his coming there was of 
great importance. He brought with him his 
tribe, which till then had fought under him 
against the Khawhrij.'-* The Azd also made 
alliances in Khurasan with the Bakr and Kabia,'* 


^ Madilmt twioo tolls o£ the siege oS Kish in the same cuoani 
stances, undai A, H 80 and A H 82 (T.ih , 1910 H and 1077 ffi ) I'he 
ohionologioal tlifleronos may be conmdered adjusted from the fact 
that the siege IS said to have lasted two yeai a (from the middle of 80 

till 82). 

“ The poets Thabit Qatiia and Ka‘b alAsheiari, both of Azd, 
came to Khurasan from Firs and Kaimdn, the scene of the wars 
against the Khaw3.i’ij To bo siue individual Azdites might well 
have settled there eailioi, but it was thiough Muhallab that the tribe 
fiist reached eminenoo theie In the earliei fend between Tamim 
and Bakr we do not see any tinoe of the alhanoo of the Azd and 
Bakr. 

® Oonoerning the nuiiieiical proportion of the divisions (Akhrafts) 
see Tab,, 1291. The Tamim gave 10,000 men to the army, the Azd 
10,000, the Qais (Ahl alAlia) 9,000, the Baki 7,000, the Abdulqais 
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and tlmy the ATiiclar (T\unim iind Qais) lost tlieii’ 
superiorityj so long, at least, as tlio stattholclor 
at the same time throw the weight of his 
official position on the other side. 

As head of his mixed family and hia pro- 
visional successor in office, Muballab named hia 
son Yazid, who was contirmed by Hajj&j. 
Yaztd fought in Yarghdna and Khwarizm, and 
also on this side of the Oxus in Badhaghis, but 
without any success, or at least any that lasted. 
He was certainly enterprising, in spite of his 
luxury and corpulence, but ambitious and 
imperious rather than capable of execution. 
He felt his dependence upon Hajjhj all the 
more painfully since he was the head of the 
Azd and the latter parwnn was a Qaisito. 
He was very unwilling to raetc out the 
fitting punishment to the Iraqitc rebels, who, 
'after the defeat of Ihn Ash'atli, tied into 
his province. Of the ringleaders who Cell into 
his hands he let the Y emenites go and only 
delivered up the Mudar. Hajiltj was not 
deceived about his sentiments, and in Rabi II, 
85 (April, 704) he deposed him and put in his 
place Mufaddal h. Muhammad, who was plotting 
against his half-brother Yazid. He would in 
reality have preferred to withdraw the province 

4,000 The total m ronud nutabera la 40,000 men capable ot beaimg 
arms , so the total nnmbei of the Arabs m Khurasan oan hardly have 
amounted to more than 200,000 
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altogether from the rule of the Muhallabids aud 
the Azd, but he dared, not, so long as Mfis& b 
Ibn Kh^zim still held his position m Tirmidh 
and Transoxiana — at least people assumed so, and 
not without reason. Aluhallab and Yazld were 
convinced that a Qaisite stattholder was not 
desirable in opposition to Mhsa, since Mdsa 
himself was a Qaisite and had the sympathies 
of the Qais on his side, so they spared him as a 
useful foe, so as not to make themselves super- 
fluous by his removal. But Mufaddal swerved 
from this domestic policy and used severity 
against Mdsh, and thus, in fact, sawed ofl the 
branch he sat on. Eor as soon as he had got 
the better of Mfis&, he was removed from his 
post, after being in possession of it nine months. 
Habib b Muhallab and Abdulmalik b. Muhallab, 
too, were dismissed from their offices and Yazld 
himself put in prison. As stattholder of Khura-- 
san Qutaiba was now (A.H 85 or 86) appointed ; 
he was a son of Muslim b. Amr of Basra, who 
was faithfully devoted to the Umaiyid rule Thus 
the preponderance in Khurasan of the Azd-Babia, 
who a potiori were called the Yemen, was 
broken ; the Arabs at the time of Qutaiba were 
called simply the Mudar (Tab., 1185, 5). He 
himself belonged to the scattered and unimport- 
ant tribe Bhhila, which stood outside the large 
groups and occupied a low place in the ethnic 
genealogy, but in the circumstances allied 
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himself with the Qaia.* Hajjfij was glad that 
Qataiba had not a powerful house at his back 
and had to rely on the government for support. 

Before Qutaiba b. Muslim the districts which 
lay beyond Khurasan to the north and east had 
been only partially taken in and subdued only 
in a very cursory fashion, as we recognise from 
the story of Mfis&, b. Ibn Khhzim, He was at 
least the first to set on foot a real conquest, 
Kor a better comprehension of his campaigns 
we may here find space for a few brief geogra- 
phical and ethnological remarks concerning the 
Thaghrfin, i.e. the two boundaries of Khurasan. 

The one was Tulchfiristfin, the old Bactria 
It is, properly speaking, the mountainous coun- 
try on both sides of the middle Oxus as far as 
Badakhshhu. Tab., 1180, 7 includes also Shfimhn 
and Akhrfin, but usually only the country south 
oh the Oxus is understood under this name. 
The Arabs reckoned it virtually in the territory 
of Marwrfidb, their most easterly army town, for 
their occupation of Balkh (Baktra) had not been 
of long duration, though Balkh was, never- 
theless, the capital of the country. In the zone 
of Balkh were situated, further east, Khulm, 
Thliq&n, Bfirifib and other towns. Burther 
south, and higher up the Paropamisus (Ghfir) 
lay the districts of Juzj&,n or Jfizistfin and 

' So also m Masopotamia, cf Tab , 1300, BAtbti, 4,256 ffi, and 
above, p 201, n 1 
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Gharshist&a or Gharjisfc^n (with Bhmi4n com- 
manding the pass). T’urther west was Bhdha- 
ghis between the yalleys of the Margh&,b and 
the Harirhdh ; to the south-east were Ghaznin 
and Whlishthn, which belonged rather to 
Khbulisthn and Sajisthn. 

The other and far more important boundary 
of Khurasan was M&warhnahr, i.e., Transoxiatoa. 
Taken in its broader sense it includes as its 
eastern part, Khuttalan, the mountainous region 
of the Khuttal (Salzgebirg 1596), stretching 
westwards from Badakhsh&n to the river (Walrh- 
sh^b^). Then comes Saghanihn, the land of the 
Sagh&.n ; ^ further west, between Tirmidh on the 
Oxus and Samarqand on the Polytimetus are 
the towns of Shhmhn and Akhrhn, and then 
Kish and Nasaf. The last two are, in Maqdisl, 
267, 282 ff., included with Saghhnian, but are 
usually regarded as belonging to Sogdianai 
Sogdiana is the land of the Soghd on both sides 
of the lower Polytimetus, “the river of the 
Soghd,” which disappears in the oasis of Bukhh- 
rh, without quite reaching the Oxus ® The old 
capital is Samarqand, and by the Soghd are 


1 Now Sutghtll) In Waihsh-ab is preserved the name Oxus, 
wbiob 18 no longer used of tbe mam stieam, 

“ The king la called Saghkn-kbudte, Tab, 1596 1 600 f£, 

® Now called Zaiafsb&n The name Polytimetus la inoompie- 
hensible , Polytmetus would be more suitable, since the river la cut 
np into mere canals Tbe ancient urigation-system of this country 
IS equal to any in magnificence and fame, 
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chiefly understood the inhahitauts of the town 
and district of Samarkand. To the oast of 
Sogdiana, on the one side lies the mountainous 
TJshrhsana, on the narrow upper course of the 
Polytinaetus ; on the other side, to the north of 
the mountains, lie Shash and Farghhna on the 
Jaxartes at the crossing into the territory of 
the Turks. The lower course of the Oxus, from 
where it bends towards the north, goes through 
deserts till it at last forms the oasis of Khwa- 
rizm. The main crossing on this stretch is at 
Amul, on a bridge of boats. 

The population, the language and the 
industry^ in this fairly extensive region was 
Iranian. In politics there was a great amount 
of division, which cannot only have set in since 
the fall of the Sasamd kingdom. Under the 
aristocracy of the Dihqftns the ruling dynasties 
.soared above the simple nobility, landed proprie- 
tors and bailiffs in the villages Everywhere in 
the isolated districts and larger towns we find 
hereditary princes with their own peculiar titles.® 
The titles are partly Aryan, but non- Aryan titles 
are to be found as well, Eor the much scattered 


‘ Begicloa the ouHure of the ground -which -was eetablishod upon 
a lational management of the water, trade (in shins, silk, water 
(■weapons p), sla'ves) was very important on the road to Sina, 

“ frequently Khuclah 5 in Khw&nzm, Sh&h , in Balkh, Ispadbadh , 
m Fatghana, Ikhshdd , in Ghaishist&n, ShSr On the other hand, 
Ikhxld and Wlk in Kish, Ashkand in Nasaf, Afshln in Ushrdsann aye 
actual proper names 
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Iranians had not remained purely Iranian and 
unsubdued; in Paratacene the Khuttal settled 
over their heads. Their king is called the Sabal,’ 
and they are apparently identical with the old 
Hephthalites, the Haital. The latter had once 
been supreme in all Transoxiana, which Maqdisi 
therefore simply calls “the land of the Haital.” 
At the time with which we are concerned they 
had, however, fallen hack behind the Turks, 
The Turks had their real seat east of the Jaxartes, 
hut by means of raids which they made 
from there to very great distances, they had 
gained a footing in many of the Iranian towns 
round about, and there founded dynasties and 
levied tribute from the district. The Turkish 
title Tarkhhn or Tarkhftn is found on the far side 
as well as on the near side of the Oxus, and 
denotes a prince who is under the protection of 
the Khaqhn.^ 

In Transoxiana and Tukh&risthn the real 
rulers at that time were the Turks. It was 
really with them that the Arabs had to fight, at 
least in the last resort. They drove them back 
out of Khurasan and put a stop to their raiding 
expeditions. In Transoxiana and TukhMst^n, 


‘ If it IB not a proper name, cf Jaish (Hanash) b Sabal 
“ Tab 3|64i7 the KhaqS,n and hia Tarkhans, c/ the RMlhAn 
of Bdb, the T&sik (Tarsal) of Vanfiib, the Sahrak (Sahrab) of TS,liqfia, 
the Shaik — all in Tnhhfaistan The overlord of the Turks is always 
called the Khf,qan, as if there were only one, 

&5 
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in tho matter ol the lordship over the 
Iranian population, they competed successfully 
with them, hut even they were content with a 
superficial subjection They everywhere left 
the local authorities in power and demanded 
only one tribute, which bore the distinctive 
name of “Fidya,” ^.e. the ransom paid to escape 
a declaration of war and pillage. If the tribute 
were withheld, — ^which might easily happen, the 
hostilities then began anew, and as a matter of 
fact the Arabs were not always sorry to have 
once more the opportunity for plundering ex- 
cursions. 

Even through Qutaiba there did not come 
about any systematic change, but for all that he 
extended the Arab power over the boundaries far 
more effectively than had hitherto been the case. 
Year after year he undertook expeditions ; every 
spring the contingents from Abarshahr, Abtward 
and Sarakhs, from Herht and Marwrfidh, came 
voluntarily to the campaign. In A.H. 86 he led an 
expedition, already set on foot by his predecessor 
(after the conquest of Tirmidb), against Akhrfin 
and Shfimfin. The king agreed to the payment 
of tribute. In the foUowmg years he turned his 
attention to the towns of the oasis of Bukhhrfl,. In 
A.H 87 and 88 he conquered Baikand, Tumush- 
katb and R^mlthana, In Baikand, an industri- 
al town with large warehouses,^ he seized a rich 

I Ellds Nia. (under A,H. SV) must mean tlwa town, 
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supply of weapons aud with it fitted out his 
Arabs, who till then were poorly armed, possess- 
ing altogether only 300 shirts of mail (1180, 
16). In A H, 89 and 90 he reduced Bukhara 
itself, under the pressure of Hajjfb], who had 
himself furnished a map of the district and 
sketched out the plan of campaign. In A H. 91 
he had his work out out for him in Tukh^ristan 
suppressing a widespread rebellion, the moving 
spirit of which was the Tarkhan Naizak. He 
lured him out of the fortress near Iskemisht ^ 
to which he had betaken himself, and treacher- 
ously put him to death with other Tarkhans and 
Dihqans. Then he crossed the Oxus and 
conquered the town of Shaman whose king had 
likewise taken part m the Tukharian rebellion, 
continued his march through the Iron Gate,® 
reduced Kish and Nasaf,'^ and set up a new 
government in Bukhara under pretext of neces- 
sary executions. In A.H. 92 he was in Sajistan 
and is said to have forced Zuiibil of Kabul to 
pay tribute. In A.H. 93 he invaded Khwanzm 
quite unexpectedly, being invited to do so 
privately by the Shah himself, and at first took 

' Istathrl, 275 Tho town is situated a little noith o£ Lat 36, 
and slightly east of Long C9, and on English maps is called lahk^misli 
Cf Marquait, Hianshah (1901), p. 219 

= This IS the name of a famous iiaiiow pass on an arm of the iiyei 
DOW called Kaslika, clesoiibed in Reclus, 6,502 

® By Fariab in Tab , 1229, 3 Firiab is nieanb , ef 1566, 3, 
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the side ol' the latter against his yonngor brother, 
but later on drove him out and established an 
Arab regime in the land. From IChwarizra he 
marched to Samarkand, keeping his troops as 
long as possible in the darlc as to their goal. 
The Tarkhan of that place had purchased peace 
from him in A.H. 91, but because of this humilia- 
tion he was overthrown by his own subjects 
and driven to suicide, and Ikhsh^d GhAzak had 
succeeded him. This afforded Qutaiba a wel- 
come opportunity to interfere, and after a long- 
drawn-out siege a capitulation was made. 
GhAzak pledged himself to pay tribute ; Qutaiba 
was bo march into Samarqand and hold divine 
service in a newly-erected mosque and then 
evacuate the town immediately. But after he 
was once in he did not evacuate it, but 
turned it into an Arab garrison town and a 
point of vantage for his further conquests. 
From there, in the last three years of his statt- 
holdership (A H. 94-96) he penetrated into the 
upper Zarafshan valley as well as into Sh^sh 
and Farghflna ; he is actually said to have got 
as far as Kashgar and to have come into contact 
with the Ohinese.’^ The accounts of Madhini in 
Tabari and BalMhurx agree m essentials, except 
that the latter says nothing about Sajistan and 


^ OJ tie veraes in Tab., 13'79f 1302, 8, and the acoount of Bal 
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Kashgar. They are also repeatedly confirmed 
by contemporary songs.^ 

As a rule Qutaiba also left the native dynas- 
ties in power on payment of tribute, only 
manifold Arab inspectors or bailiffs were set 
over them. But a few very important places 
were still, — if we may express it in a Eoman 
fashion — colonised, *. e selected as seats of 
Arabism and Islam, even though the former 
inhabitants were not driven out, and here even 
retained a certain self-government under the 
old authorities, who in particular had the allot- 
ment and collection of the taxes. Samarqand 
in particular was intended to become an Arab 
headquarters, A strong garrison entered with 
war-gear of every kind, the fire-houses and 
idols’ temples were destroyed ; it is alleged that 
no heathen dared remain over-night in the 
town. Similar, but apparently not quite so , 
drastic, measures were taken in Khwarizm and 
in Bukhara In Bukhara also heathendom was 
suppressed, for to the statement that there was 

' The most important poets of Khurasan are Thibit Qutna alAzdt 
(Agh., 13, 49fC), Ka‘b alAshqari alAzdl (Agh , 13, 56ff), NahAr b 
Tansi'a alBakrl (Agh , IJ, 116), Zi&d alA'jam Maula of the Ahdnlqais 
(Agh., 14, 102ff ), Mughtra b HabnS at Tamlml (Agh , 11, 162ff ) 
Seveial others, otherwise unknown, are mentioned in Tab only 
ITarazdaq, Kumait and TirrimS,h also occasionally touch upon Khurasan 
affairs The poets always take the aide of then clans, and their in- 
terest and judgment aie influenced accoidingly, in spite of Nah&r b, 
Tansi'a in the Kamil, 638, 15 They aie therefore to he used with 
caution, though they aie valuable enough witnesses for the bare tacts, 
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a lii’G-house there and also a sanctuary, in which 
peacocks were kept, it should he added that for 
the future these establishments Tauishedd 
These towns were to become for their surround- 
ings what the Arab army-towns Naisabur, 
Marw, Marwrudh and Herat were for Klmrasan, 
and their colonisation was doubtless a great 
step beyond anything attempted and carried 
through in that district before. The permanent 
result of it was that Bukhara, Samarqand and 
even Khwarizm became important nurseries of 
Islam and of Arabian learning. 

The enthusiasm of the Arabs over their 
successes, as it linds expression in numerous 
songs, was not unjustified The struggle was not 
made an easy one for them. They were deficient 
in numbers and at the beginning badly armed. 
The long distances, the difficulty of the ground 
and the climatic conditions put great impedi- 
ments m their path They had to take with 
them stores and warm clothing, and could only 
carry on the campaign in the better season 
of the year. The enemy were not contemp- 
tible. In most cases great armies, often from 
long distances, came to the help of those 
who were besieged. These armies were led 
by Turks and to a large extent were composed 

' We muab beai m mind that the conversion of the Iranian sub- 
jects to Islam was in general not demandsd, hut that they were fieely 
allowed to oontinua their own cult. 
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of Turks. In fact the Arabs were fighting 
with the Turks for the hegemony in these 
regions, and wrested it from them. That was 
a feat indeed, and a just title to their lordship 
over the Iranians, who had not been able to 
defend themselves against the Turks. A great 
share of the merit is probably to be ascribed to 
the leader, Qutaiba, who far excelled his pre- 
decessors, and the great men of Iran had far 
more respect for him than for Muhallab and 
Yazid. In war he certainly behaved cruelly 
and treacherously ; for the sake of God, %. e. for 
the benefit of Islam, he did not shrink from 
treachery, and pretty often it was his unscru- 
pulousness which he had to thank for his suc- 
cesses, but in this he was not very difierent from 
the general run of Arab commanders. 

The fall of Qutaiba took place when he was 
at the height of his fame and power, and the 
event made a great stir in the Islamic world. 
MadRini, in his detailed account of it, has also 
borrowed pieces of a narrative of Abfi Mikhnaf. 
The Khalifa Walid I died in the middle of J um&,d&, 
II, 96, (end of Feb., 715). His successor 
Sulaim&,n hated Hajjfij and his adherents, who 
had wanted to exclude him from the succession. 
Death removed Hajjflj from his vengeance, 
but he was able to wreak it upon Qutaiba, 
against whom he was specially incited by Yazid 
b. Muhallab and AbduMh b. Ahtam. Qutaiba 
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received the tiding's of the change of govern- 
ment when he was in the field with the army 
in Fargh&,na. He knew that deposition and 
worse were threatening him and did not mean 
to suffer quietly anything that might happen to 
him, but it was some time before he made a 
decision what to dod The plan to return to 
Samarqand, establish himself there and only 
keep with him those warriors who offered them- 
selves voluntarily, he rejected, and decided to 
carry the whole army with him in the rising 
against the Khalifa. In the mosque of 
Farghfina he explained to the representatives of 
the army who he was and who Sulaim&n and 
Yazid were, and invited them to side with 
him. They were at the end of that year’s 
campaign ® and longing for wife and children, 
and did not show much zest for an undertaking 
r which looked so far in advance and was so 
dangerous, so they made no response at all. 
Qutaiba had not expected this, and at once lost 


' He IS said to haye sent three letters to Siilaiman, but did not 
wait for an answer. Snlaiman’s messengei was only at Hulwfin 
when he heard the news o£ his insniroction. Of the two letters of 
Sulaiman mentioned in Weil, 1, 656f, there is no mention in Tab,, 
Qntaiba is falsely represented in these as still present in Maiw, and 
under orders to set out for B’uighS.na. The Bdhilites who appear here 
in Madiint rather frequently as represontetiYOB of a special tradition, 
try to whitewash their tribal ootnpanion, Qntaiba , e.g. Tab , 1311 

’ The news of Walid’s death could hardly reach FarghSua before 
July, and then some more time passed before Qutaiha came forward 
with bis scheme, 
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hia equanimity. Still standing in the pulpit, 
he broke out into abusive reproaches against the 
different tribes and recalled every shameful 
thing that was said of them, not sparing a 
single one, and e'ven when he bad descended 
from the pulpit he would not be appeased by 
his relatives, but repeated the insults in the 
most violent manner. 

He thus gave offence to one and all of the 
Arabs in the army, who were accustomed to 
wipe out such a disgrace by bloodshed. They 
secretly set on foot negotiations to mutiny 
against the arch-traitor. The Azd, who hated 
him from the beginning as the supplanter of the 
Muhallabids, and were most deeply insulted by 
him, made an agreement with their allies the 
Rabia and offered the leadership to the Bakrite 
Hudain b. Mundhir, but he was afraid of 
competing with the powerful Tamlm : “ They 
will, inspite of everything, stick to Qutaiba, if 
the rising against him emanates from us.” Thus 
the first step was left to the Tamim. They were 
angry with Qutaiba because of his behaviour 
towards the Banff Ahtam,who belonged to them. 
He had, indeed, years before, during his cam- 
paign against Bukhara, left AhdulMh h. Abtam 
behind as his substitute in Marw. The latter 
had seized the opportunity to intrigue with 
Eajj&j against him, but had fared badly and 
had been compelled to flee to Syria to SulaiipAn, 
26 
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who at that time was still the prospective heir- 
apparent. Qutaiba had then made his brothers 
and cousins pay the penalty in his stead, there- 
by calling down the revenge of the Tamim upon 
himself.^ He had, besides, personally insulted 
their leader Waki b. Hasshn b. Abi SM,''* by 
ascribing to h is own brother in an official report 
the honour of gaining a great victory over the 
Turks, an honour due to the former, and again 
by taking away from him the command of the 
Tamim division and giving it to a Hahbite. 
Waki headed the mutiny. The Iranian Haiy&n 
anNabatl® supported him, a man who, for 
obvious reasons, nursed a deep hatred of 
Qutaiba (Tab., 1 2B8). He was a dangerous man 
in an influential central position, and through 
the Iranian servants had connections on all sides 
with the Arab masters so that he learned and 
knew everything, and was versed in conspiracy 
in a fashion quite different from the Arabs. 
He was particularly important as the leader of 
the Mawftli, ii.e. the Iranians who had embraced 
Islam, who served in a corps of their own in the 
Arab army. They were personally devoted to 
Qutaiba, but Haiyan managed to alienate them 

* Bal,, 425f, Agh , 13, 01, Tab., 817, 1309f , 1312 

’ He mast not be contused with the man of the same name, the 
murderer of Ibn Khazim, who, to he sure, was also a Tanumite, hut 
of another family 

^ He was enlled a Nabataean oaly on account of his imperfect 
promw^^tion of the Arabic (Tab., 1291). 
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from him by mating it clear to them that the 
internal dispute of the Arabs was no concern of 
theirs since it was not waged for Islam. 

Qutaiba at first regarded the warnings he 
received as envious calumnies, hut at last it 
struck him that Waki was never showing face 
in his presence, and he summoned him to come 
before him. When the latter feigned illness, 
painted his foot red and bound a cord with 
amulets round his calf, he ordered him to be 
fetched by force. But when the order was to 
be carried out, Waki cut ofi the magic cord and 
sprang as he was from his sick-bed into the 
saddle. He rode off all alone, but in a very 
short time had enough men about him to be 
able to attack Qutaiba. The latter was only 
joined by his brothers, his few tribal cousins 
from B&.hila, and some other trusty men. The 
Iranians under Haiyan, upon whom he thought 
he could rely, went over to the aggressors. ' 
Again Qutaiba changed from defiance to despair ; 
he was as if paralysed. His horse reared and 
would not let him mount. Sitting on a chair in 
front of the fortress of Eargh&na, he awaited in 
the evening the certain issue of the struggle 
with resignation. His brothers and helpers fell 
and even he himself was slaughtered ; an Azdite 
cut off his head. He had been deceived in the 
expectation that he could carry the army with 
him. If he had had a tribe or a powerful 
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family at his back it would perhaps have 
fallen out dillVrently (1G50, ‘Iff), hut that was 
not the case. The Ehhila were too weak, and 
the Qais whom he had held by abandoned him 
just as did the Iranians. Even the powder of an 
over-mastering idea availed him nothing; he 
only wanted to make himself and his position 
secure. To stand by a man, however capable, 
who was only officially connected w’ith them, 
against the authority which sanctioned his 
position, was a course that the Arabs wmuld not 
easily follow, as Ubaidullhh b, Zifld in Easra 
had already experienced. Where they miscal- 
culated was in thinking they could carry on the 
government in their provinces independently of 
the Khalifate. A stattholder, who was not head 
of a tribe as well, could do nothing without, and 
nothing against, the Khalifa ; personal prowess 
was not sufficient. The Iranian princes, indeed, 
" could not understand the conduct of the Arabs 
towards Qutaiba ; they regarded it as suicide, 
and they were so far right, for by his fall the 
rule of the Arabs over the boundaries which he 
had founded was severely shaken. 

According to Tabari, the catastrophe took 
place in A.H, 96; B. Qutaiba makes it not till 
the beginning of 97. Wakl, recognised by the 
tribes as the provisional successor of Qutaiba, 
demanded his head, and when the Azdite who 
had it, at the instigation of his tribe refused to 
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hand it over, he pointed to a polo and said, — 

“ The horse there (i e. the gallows) wants to 
have a rider.” This was effective, and he then 
sent the hloody trophy to the Khalifa, but not 
through Tciminiites, — they were too much on his 
side for that. His inaugural address in the 
mosque ^ consisted only of a few drastic pro- 
verbs and verses, which, however, served to 
express his meaning In conclusion he said, — ■ 
“ The Alarzbhn has raised the price of corn ; to- 
morrow in the market the bushel costs 4 
dirhams — not more, on penalty of death.” By 
the Marzb^n he appparently indicated Qutaiba 
as an alien grandee alter the Iranian fashion.® 
He himself turned out an Arab of the old stamp. 
He was strict with Islam, but hated the punish- 
ment of flogging, which the Qoran allots to 
certain transgressions, and preferred to sentence 
a drunkard to death at once. He also executed 
an Arab who had robbed the body of one of the 
Bahilites who fell with Qutaiba, and expressly 
forbade such deeds. His actions were done 
en grand seigneur. The Khalifa SulaimAn con- 
firmed his position at first, but 9 or 10 months 
after Yazld b. Muhallab took his place without, 
however, having to resign his former province, 
Iraq. Unlike Qutaiba, Yazld had a tribe behind 

' But of MarT", not of Vargliftaa, 

* There -was, indeed, a piopei MaizbAn m Marw, who probably 
controlled the policing of tbe market. 
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liiiti, a faol which was home in mind. With 
him. the Azd imtumed to the leadership and the 
emoluments, the 'I’amira were repressed, and 
Waki abused. Moreover he also brought with 
him Syrian, government troops, and so intro- 
duced them into Khurasan, from which Haijhj 
had designedly kept them away (1267) by 
employing them exclusively in India. As usual 
he filled up all the posts with his sons and 
relatives. He was at home in Khurasan, felt 
freer there than in Ix’aq and had better oppor- 
tunities for theft and extortion. He required the 
money for his expensive necessaries, e,g. for 
beautiful maidens, and he kept up a great 
display. 

Before this, whenever there had been any 
mention before Sulaimltn of the great deeds of 
Qutaiba, Yazid is said to have always objected 
that Jurj&.n was still untouched, although it 
barred the way bo Khurasan. Indeed the moun- 
tainous country to the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea obtruded somewhat inconveniently upon 
the Muslim territory. Yazid, however, was 
induced to attack it not so much as a duty which 
honour demanded, as because of an opportunity 
which offered. In Jurjfin a dispute for the 
throne was in progress. The prince Keroz had 
fled from his cousin, the MarzbS,n, who was in 
alliance with the Turk Sfil in Dahistfiu, and 
6ame to Yazid and asked his help. In the spring 
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pf the yeai* 98 ' the latter set out with an ex- 
ceptioually large army, the smaller proportion 
of "which were Klhurasanites and the greater 
Iraqites and Syrians. Without striking a blow, 
he re-instated Feroz in Jurj&n, and after he was 
received, lured Sfil with his Turks from the 
mountains into the marshland where he got him 
into his power, and he is said to have slain 
14), 000 prisoners and gained uncountable spoil. 
After the subjection of Dahist&n and Baifis&n 
he advanced upon the Ispahbadh of Taharist^n, 
whose peace proposals he rejected thinking he 
would gain more by a forcible conquest. But 
he suffered a severe defeat, and at the same time 
found himself threatened in the rear by a rising 
in Jurj&n. Haiy&n an Nabatl then made his 
appearance as mediator. He represented him- 
self to be a compatriot of the Ispahbadh and 
induced him to forego his momentary advantage 
in favour of a far-sighted policy, to suspend 
the struggle and pledge himself to the payment 
of the sum which he had before offered for peace. 


' The year 98 is given That the campaign was begun in spring, 
which lell m the second half of the year, la a matter of course It 
cannot have lasted heyond the autumn, and in autumn there was the 
change of Khahfafce which resulted in the fall of Yazld If this 
is so, then the siege of SHI cannot have lasted six months, and that of 
the Mar*b&u cannot have taken seven On the other hand it is pio- 
hably correct that Yazid marched out three cr four months after his 
arrival in Khurasan This thon happened in the year 98, the first half 
of the year, but he had sent his son Mnhallah on in advance, 
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Relieved from his predicament, Yazld now tuni' 
ed back to Jurjibn where the Marzbilu had 
again arisen, and after a lengthy siege took 
possession of the mountain fastness in which the 
latter was defending himself. To fulfil an oath 
of vengeance he caused the blood of the ex- 
ecuted prisoners to flow into a brook, and ate 
bread made from the flour of the mill driven 
by this water. Then he triumphantly reported 
to Sulaimfbn his success, which in reality was 
anything but brilliant, and in any case quite 
ephemeral, and declared the fifth of the spoil, 
which was to be handed over to the Khalifa, at 
4i or 6 million dirhams, thus preparing for him- 
self the fate he deserved, for when Sulaimflu 
died in Safar, 09, in the same summer * in which 
the campaign took place, his successor Umar II 
recalled the perverse fellow and cast him into 
ar debtors' prison, since he was unable to pay 
the specified amount of the fifth. 

4 In Khurasan the Azd had come into pro- 
minence with the Muhallabids, and with them 
they fell again into obscurity, retiring into the 
background and the opposition. Indeed, the 
reaction made by Umar II against the partial- 
ity of his predecessor was only that of complete 
neutrality towards the tribes, and he showed 
himself not unfriendly to the Azd although he 

Sepr , 717 The change of the year from A.H 98 to A H 99 was 
in the middle of August, 7l7, 
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put an end to their hegemony by deposing their 
leader. But with his successor there set in a 
party reaction against the party-government of 
Sulaim&n, particularly after the suppression of 
the great rebellion which the Muhallabids had 
stirred up in Iraq. Yazidll made vengeance upon 
the Muhallabids and their following the chief 
motive of his reign, and the Azdites of Khurasan 
were also made to feel it although they had not 
taken part in that rebellion at all. They were 
expelled from all offices, their chiefs were abused, 
and the Bahilites were allowed to take revenge 
for Qutaiba upon them. The Mudar again got 
the supremacy, with the Tamlra at their head, 
but for all that the stattholder was never chosen 
from the Tamira, though frequently his assist- 
ant, the commander of the standing government 
forces, was But the stattholders belonged al- 
most always to the Qais, who, since Hajj&j, 
played the rulers. The Qaisite stattholderS, 
however, were not prevented by their tribal and 
party community from enmity and ill-will to- 
wards each other The general rule was that 
the successor abused his predecessor and extort- 
ed money from him under the pretext of requir- 
ing a statement of accounts, and he behaved 
similarly to the latter’s subordinate officials as 
well. That was the Arab form of mmistenal res- 
ponsibility The constant, abrupt, and absolute 
change of government hindered any continuity. 

57 
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The government was a purely personal thing 
and was equivalent to robbery, which was 
to benefit its possessor as speedily as posvsible 
or, as it was expressed, to be “devoured.” In- 
deed this was the case not only in Khurasan, 
but it was there that it went on most shame- 
lessly, and there it was most dangerous, because 
in this exposed province more than anywhere, 
a firmly established goverment was necessary. 
Under these circumstances, the conquests of 
Qutaiba very soon became insecure and had to 
be constantly repeated. Certainly the strong 
buttresses of Arabism and Islam in Sogdiana 
which the latter had founded, especially Samar- 
qand and Bukhara, were maintained, and the 
process of Islaraisation continued there, but from 
that very fact there unexpectedly appeared for 
the rule of the Arabs a new mischief which grew 
and consumed everything around it. 

The stattholder sent to Khurasan by Umar II 
in place of Yazld, namely Jarr&h b. Abdill&h 
alHakami, was a man of Haij&j’s school. 
He undertook an expedition against the Khuttal 
in Paratacene, who so far had scarcely been 
attacked at all, and sent a report of it to the 
Khalifa. Among the messengers was the pious 
Abti Saida adUabbi, who although an Arab’ 
felt impelled, from religious reasons, to put in 

^ Ho understood uo Persian (1507) The fact that he was a 
Maula does not make him an Iranian, 
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a good ’.vord for the Iranians who had eint)raoed 
Islam. He said they were represented in great 
numbers in the army and yet received no pen- 
sion ; they were zealous Muslims and yet had 
to pay the subject-tax. Umar ordered a change 
to be effected here, and when Jarrah attempted 
to stem the rush to Islam which now resulted ^ 
by requiring circumcision, he deposed him after 
he had put in nearly a year and a half of his term 
of office, in Ramadan 100 (April, 719). In his 
place he appointed the gentle AbdurrahmAn b. 
Nuaim alGhAmidi, who was certainly an Azdite, 
thougli he did not belong to the Azd UmAn, i.e. 
to the Azdite party in Khurasan, and chose to 
assist him as tax-supervisor a Qaisite, the ener- 
getic AbdurrahmAn b. AbdillAh alQushairl. 
Ibn Nuaim still remained in office for 
a while after Umar’s death, but in A. B. 102 
was replaced by Said Khudhaina,^ an Umaiyid 
prince, who, coraraissioued by the Khalifa 
Yazid IIj brought pressure to bear upon the Azd 
and treated them as enemies. Towards the 
Iranians he behaved with indulgence, at least 
m the conduct of war with the Soghdians, who 
at that time had risen against the Arabs in the 
district of Samarqand, though not in the capi- 
tal itself, and had formed an alliance with the 
Turks, who were again gaming ground. On 

^ Many kings in Tiansoxiana accepted Islam (BaI j 426) 

; Tab,, 1357 1431 1S67 BaUdb., 437. Agh,, 13, 52 
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account of this very mildness, which the Arabs 
thought misplaced, he was soon recalled and in 
his place in A.H. 103 there came the Qaisite Said 
alHarasM ‘ He was severe with the insubordi- 
nates, who from fear of him decided to migrate 
to Harghfina where the Arabs were then no 
longer in power. These were chiefly the inhabi- 
tants of the towns of Qi, Ishtilchan, Bai&rkath, 
Bunjikath and Buzmajan,^ with their princes 
headed by Karzanj of Qi, who, like many other 
Soghdian dynasts, was really a Turk ’ The 
emigrants mostly^ betook themselves to the 
town of Khujanda (Khokend) on the Jaxartes, 
but Said marched against them and shut them 
up in Khujanda Disappointed in their hope of 
the support of the Turkish king, they surren- 
dered and promised to pay the tribute again 
and return to their home. They soon had cause 
to regret this, for Said made a pretext to compass 
the execution of the prince of Jshtikhan. 
As K&irzanj perceived the same fate in store 


' Gonlilio of Udifsli b. ‘Arair 

"■ Ishtlklian and Bazinljan lay not lai fiom Samaiq^and, and so by 
Bunjikath it ]s notthe town m tJslufisana that ttb aie to understand, 
but the town of the same name aeai Samarqand Qi also (1422,16 41,4) 
lay near Samarqand on a oaunl of Zaiafahau Foi Baiaikath c/ the 
personal uaiue Baifii, 1446, 10 Kath is the usual ending of town names 
’ In the veise 1281, 5, which IS there placed too eatly, Kazaiank 
is written in mistake foi Kdrazank, cf 1446, 10 Aoo to Tab, ,1423, 
1425, the king of Qt, who is there given the title Turkhh&qAn, was 
originally friendly to the Arabs 

* On the other hand see 1441, 7 1446 ff. Of 1418, 1 
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for himself, he said to the Arab in whose prison 
he was, — “ It is not becoming that I should meet 
death in worn-out breeches; send word to my 
nephew Jalanj to let me have some new ones.” 
This was the sign agreed on that the latter 
(who had stayed, at home or lived in another 
place in Ifarghana) should come to his aid. Jalan] 
came and tried to invade the Muslim camp, 
but in vain. Said then ordered the whole of the 
Soghdian warriors to be slaughtered, the princes 
with their following, and though they defended 
themselves with clubs, it was of no avail. 
The next day a few thousand more peasants 
were put to death and only 400 merchants 
spared. Still there remained many Soghdians 
in Earghana, since they had not all settled in 
Khujanda (I6x3f, 1717). On the way back 
Said subdued several more rebel towns, chiefly 
by capitulation, but if it seemed to him advan--, 
tageous he did not abide by the capitulation in 
the case of the princes, but executed them as 
well His superior, the Iraqite stattholder 
Umar b. Hubaira alEazhrl, used this as an 
opportunity t-o vent his wrath against him, 
which in reality was caused by other reasons. 
Said had, in fact, several times ignored him and 
had not carried out his command to extort money 
from some Arabs of Muhallabid leanings in 
Khurasan, and also had a prefect of Herat, 
appointed direct by Ibn Hubaira, shaved and 
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flogged for defying him. He waa therofore 
deposed, taken in chains from Marw to ICufa, and 
there tortured to the point of death. It was a 
domestic feud of the Qaiaites who under Ya/nd II 
were absolutely supreme, — for Said as well as 
his opponent, and above all Ibn Hubaira himself 
were Qaisites, — and an edifying example of how 
they let all consideration towards each other 
go down before the desire for office and money, 
but for all this they stuck together against the 
non- Qaisites. 

Said alHarasbi was succeeded by Muslim b 
Said alKilabi, a pupil of Hajjfii. He collected 
from wealthy Iranians the sums which Ibu 
Hubaira would have assigned to certain Arabs ; 
after all, it was all the same to him whence the 
money came, if only he got it. Ho continued 
the struggle against the Soghdians and Turks, 
oand in the spring of the year 106 (724) equipped 
an expedition against Farghana.^ But the Azd 
and llabia in Tukhhristau mutinied and refused 
to serve. Their leader was Amr b. Muslim al- 
Bahili, a brother of Qutaiba.^ Muslim sent 
against them his assistant Nasr b. Saiy&r alKmA.ni 

* It IS not clear wlietliei ho oonqueied Afshtna on this occasion 
01 earliei This is a town belonging to the distriob of Samaiqancl 
(1462, 9 63, 1 15l7, 8), but Baladh, (.ISS, 3) puts instead the pioper 
personal name Afshtn 

’ Tho Bahihtes changed then position towards the tiibal gionps 
always just according to the circumstances, as they did not belong to 
any of them naturally. 
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who vanquished them near BtbruqAn, the fixed 
quarters of the Arab garrison of Balkh, which 
also contributed to widen the breach between 
Mudar and Yemen. Muslim then set out. 
When he was in the neighbourhood of Bukhara 
news came that the Khalifa Hish^m, who had 
succeeded Yazld II in Sha'ban, 106 (Jany., 724), 
had placed over Iraq the Qasrite (of Bajila) 
Khftihd b Abdillah in place of the Qaisite Ibn 
Hubaira. Thereupon many of his fighting men 
deserted ; nevertheless he continued his march 
and advanced beyond Khujanda into the land 
bf the Turks, but there he was surprised and 
overcome, and with dififiouity managed to get 
back across the Jaxartes ’ to Khujanda, where he 
was met by tidings of his deposition (A.H. 106, 
summer or autumn, 724). His successor was 
Asad b. AbdiilHh, brother of the Iraqite statt- 
holder, a mere youth. 

Asad’s inclination, like that of his brother,’ 
was towards the Yemenites, although by his 
tribe he did not exactly belong to them, for 
the Bajila, like the Bfihila, stood outside the 
great groups. He had a number of Khurasan 
Arabs in high positions scourged. The Bakrite 


1 In an anticipatory short report in Tab , 1462 (ivluch is leally 
identical mth Tab,, ), the rivei -which here can only bo the 

Jaxartes is made the Oiua The Arabs often only say “ the river ” and 
leave it to the geographical sense of the l eader to distinguish whioh 
river is meant, 
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Balchtail b. Abi Dirham (of H.Tviih b Ubad) 
was oonfcent to suffer the cbaHtisomeiit because 
Nasr t) Saiyhr underwent it at the same time, 
— a man whom ho hated because of tlie affair 
of Bhrdqhn.’ The officials he appointed ware 
some of them Azdites, but the exultation of 
tlie Azd over the fact that they had once more 
emerged from the shadow into the sunlight 
was not of long duration, for at the instance of 
the Khalifa Asad was recalled in A.H, 109. The 
Dihqhns of Khurasan to whom he had been 
friendly disposed, gave him a convoy to Iraq.® 
His successor, Ashras b. Abdillhh asSulaml 
was again a Qaisite. He tried to appease the 
ever restless Soghd by the method taken by 
Umar II, at the suggestion, it is said, of his 
Iranian scribe Umaira. Me sought out the 
man who is said to have before induced that 
Khalifa to make the Iranians equal to the Arabs 
Tf they embraced Islam, Abfl Saidh :41ih b. 
Tarif adDabbl, and charged him to invite the 
Soghdians to accept Islam, guaranteeing that 
the subject-tax should be remitted to the 


* Of besides Tab., 1630. 

“ Latei on he came back again to Khurasan The two periods 
during which ho held office aro identified by BaUdh and also confused 
by Madiinl in Tab from their contents The removal of the residence 
to Balkh ceitamly falls into the period of his second atattholdership, 
— foi afterwards Marw is again the residence without any mention of 
a removal back there, — and also possibly the scourging of Nasr Theie 
is not much known about the fl.rat terra of office 
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converts. Accompanied by some Arabs of a like 
mind with himself Abu SaidA betook himself 
to Samarqand. The prefect there, Ibn Abi 
‘Amarrata alKindi, a son of that Shiite of Kufa 
who had first drawn the sword for Hujr b. 
Adi, lent him his aid, and his propaganda had 
a great success. Many new mosques arose and 
the heathen came over to Islam in great crowds, 
but the native princes, who were not interfered 
with by the Arab government, were exceedingly 
displeased at this. The fact was, they were 
responsible for the tribute, and could with diffi- 
culty produce the fixed amount of the pre- 
scribed sums if so many who were hitherto liable 
for tribute got clear of paying their share. T'or 
this reason they complained to Ashras that 
everyone had either become “Arab” or was 
about to do so. The Dihqans of Bukhara are 
mentioned, and in particular Ghfizak, the Ikh; 
shM of Samarqand, whom we came across al- 
ready in Qutaiba’s time. Ashras now tried to 
get rid of the spirits he had called up He 
first of all limited the entrance to Islam by 
demanding circumcision and some religious 
knowledge, and when that did not suffice he 
put other officials in place of Ibn Abt ‘Amarrata 
with instructions to levy the tax again to the 
old extent upon all those whom they must have 
already declared exempt. Several thousand 
converts then left Samarqand and moved to 
58 
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a camp some distance from the town, being 
incited and accompanied by Abb Saida and his 
like-minded friends from different Arab tribes 
(Tamim, Azd and Bakr) including Thftbit 
Qutna, Abb PAitiraa and Bishr b. Jurraiiz. 
However, partly by force and partly by persua- 
sion, these Arabs were diverted from the cause 
which they had taken up, and so the seceders of 
Samarqand lost their support and were brought 
back to the old state of subjeetdom. The taxes 
were exacted with seventy and the Iranian 
nobility treated with contempt. 

But this was not the end of the matter. The 
revoking of the conciliatory measure resulted 
in the utmost wrath and bitterness of the Sogh- 
dians throughout the whole land. In order to 
free themselves from the Arabs they made an 
alliance with the Turks A descendant of 
Yazdejard, the last Sassanid, is said to have been 
concerned in this. The centre-point of the 
rising was the oasis of Bukhara, whither the 
K.hhqhn arrived with a great army of Turks and 
Iranians. In A.H. 110, probably at the end of 
theyear,^ i.e. in spring, 729, Ashras set out with 
the Arab army from Marw to cope with the 
danger, but ne&r Amul the Turks barred his 
way at the crossing of the Oxus, and it was 
only after a lengthy sojourn that he managed to 

' Asad did not leave till near the end of 109 (in Eamaddn), and 
the mission of Abd Said& and its results also take up some time. 
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get as far as Bailcand, where he pitched his 
camp. The Turks then cut off the water from 
him, 700 of his fighting men died and the rest 
were too weak to go on. At last, by the sacri- 
fice of some volunteers, notably H^nth b. Suraij, 
they succeeded in leading back the water again. 
It was then that ThAbit Qutna fell. The Arabs 
now continued their march and after a hot 
contest in which Ghuzak of Samarkand went 
over to the Turks, reached Bukhara where they 
encamped and whence they undertook expedi- 
tions (e g. to KhwArizm) Several divisions, 
however, were scattered. One of these had 
made for Kamarja (near Bailcand), and the 
KhAq[An then turned against it with his whole 
strength and shut it within Kamarja, but the 
besieged defended themselves so well that at 
last he granted them a free egress, only they 
were not allowed to join the main army iff 
Bukhara, but had to retire to Dabnsia. 

The KhAqan now had a free hand against 
Ashras in Bukhara. The latter could not gain 
a footing and apparently was hardly able to 
move any further, so the Khalifa appointed a 
successor who was to displace him. This was 
Junaid b AbdirrahmAn alMurrl,^ who till then 
had been in India, from which he brought with 
him 500 Syrians Immediately after his arrival 

' AlMuzani is a slip of the pen ttIucIi is frequently met with 

= In A.H 111, hut hardly befoie the end of the year, for the road, 
from Bukhara to Syiia, from Syria to India and fiom India to 
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he hurried to Ashras’ aid, and after aome 
difficulties joined him in Bukhara, lie succeeded 
in defeating the Turks near Zarmttn, and in 
relieving Samarqand which they were besieging, 
and then led the army safely hack to Khurasan, 
— which was, perhaps, the main thing. 

At the end of the year 112, in spring, 731,^ 
Junaid had despatched the Arab troops upon 
different expeditions, particularly in Tulcharistan, 
when a cry for help reached him from the 
Tamimite Saura b. Hurr of Samarqand, who was 
attacked by the Khfiqan and the princes of the 
Iranians who were his allies. Although he had 
not a sufficient force at hand he set out at once 
and advanced over the Oxus as far as Kish. 
Brom there two roads led to Samarqand. He 
avoided the one through the steppe because it 
was already summer and he was afraid the 
ernemy might set fire to the grass and the bushes, 
and chose the road through the mountains. But 
in a ravine not far from Samarqand he was sur- 
prised, and if it had not been for Nasr b. Saiy4r 
and the especial bravery of the Iranian slaves 
in the Arab army-baggage, who cut themselves 
clubs and hewed a way with them, he would have 


Khurasan was long and tedious Ashras probably held on m Bukhara 
m the winter, A.H. 111. 

‘ Spring, 112 may be taken either as the beginning or as the end 
of the year, hut from the circumetanoes the end is more probable here. 
The dates in what follows wary by a yeai between 112 and 113 , 113 
and 114 , I think the higher numbers correct 
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been annihilated. But he was still in a danger- 
ous plight. In order to extricate himself from 
it he summoned Saura to come to his help from 
Samarqand, Saura and the Arab garrison 
perished in making the attempt, but Junaid 
managed to escape and enter Samarqand. The 
Khaqan now turned against Bukhara where a sou 
of Qutaiba was in command, and besieged the 
town. Junaid followed by the shortest route, 
defeated him near Tawawis in the month of 
llamadhn, made his entry into Bukhara on 
the feast of Mihrighn,* and pleased at having 
made sure work of Bukhara and Samarqand, 
turned back before winter should set in The 
new troops sent him by Hish&,m from Basra 
and Kufa, which joined him on the way in 
Saghflni&.n, he sent to Samarqand. Bor the 
years Hi and 116 nothing is reported about 
him, and at the beginning of 116 (spring, 734), 
he was deposed and succeeded by ‘Asim h, 
Abdillfib alHil&li, To be sure this was also a 
Qaisite like himself, but his foe, and chosen as 


' Oertaialy not A H. 112, as is given, but not till 113 (Nov , 731) 
The feast of Mihrigiti (1652, 7 , cf. 1680, 13f.) must thus have bean 
celebrated at that time later than about the time of the autumnal 
egiuaox , also the New Ysai’s festival, aoo to 1846, 16, fell far beyond 
the spring ei^ninox The account m 1636, 18, must, on the other hand, 
be falsa Under the Abbasids the calendar of festivals was apparently 
adjusted In A H. 239 the Now Tear's festival coincided with Palm 
Sunday (Tab , 3, 1420), and m AH. 243 it was pnt back still fm thei 
(Tab., 3, 1448) , Of. also Tab. 3, 2024. 2143f . 2163, 
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Ills suoccssor on that very account, in order to 
torment liim, for Hisham wan angry with liim 
because he had married a daughter of tlie arch- 
rebel Yazid b. Muhallah {of. 1G33). Luckily, 
however, Jiinaid died of dropsy before ‘Asim 
arrived at Marw and the latter could only 
torture his relations and officials. 

6 The Arab rule in Transoxiana was seri- 
ously affected by its unprincipled vacillation 
between indulsenee and force. Umar II tried 
to fuse the Iranian subjects with the Arabs by 
means of Islam, by granting eq^ual political 
rights to the converts to Islam and removing 
the subject-tax, but under his successors this 
measure seoras to have beau immediately re- 
voked. Althougli not expressly stated, still it 
follows from this that immediately after his 
doatli force must have been used towards the 
Soghdians to compel them to pay the tribute 
which they evidently refused as being now 
Muslims, and that in order to avoid it many of 
them left the country under their princes and 
betook themselves to the protection of the 
Turks. It is to be noted at the same time that 
though the command of Umar is said to have 
been binding upon all, the Muslim Iranians in 
Khurasan nevertheless did not rebel when it 
was set aside. During long years they had 
grown accustomed to their political subordina- 
tion and had become identified with the Arabs 
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through the common interest in Islam, and 
indeed could not so much as lift a linger, — which 
is true also of the towns of Samarqand and 
Bukhara where the position of the Arabs was 
too strong. The insurgents were rather the 
Soghdians outwith the chief towns, who had 
been but imperfectly subdued and only recently, 
and merely because of the material advantages 
had embraced Islam, following their princes’ 
example. There is no doubt that they forth- 
with defected from Islam, which had not yet 
struck root amongst them. But the ineffective- 
ness of Umar’s attempt appears far more clearly 
from the fact that Ashras made it a second 
time, and thus the whole thing was repeated. 
Abfi Said^ and those who shared his ideas, who 
had already inspired Umar, were also the workers 
of the reform under Ashras. Once again it 
came to grief for financial reasons, which no 
doubt had been the deciding element the first 
time as well. And again it was not the Iranians 
of Khurasan but those of Sogdiana who rebelled 
on account of it. Under Ashras the offer of 
relief from the subject-tax actually does not 
appear to have been made to the Mawhli at all, 
not even to those in Khurasan, but only to the 
new converts in Sogdiana. But the revolt of 
the Soghdians in his time was far more wide- 
spread and dangerous than the one after the 
death of Umar II, especially because the Turks 
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came into the country and assumed the leader- 
ship. The Arabs could alone maintain their 
position in the chief towns and at some other 
strong points; the movement in Samarkand 
itself was suppressed without trouble.^ 

A third attempt to procure for the Iranian 
Muslims full citizens’ rights in the theocracy 
emanated not from above but from below, namely 
from the Tamimite Harith b. Suraij from 
Dabtsia,^ whom we have already met with as a 
doughty warrior. In earlier times, as a pious 
revolutionary, he would have been called a 
Kh&,rijite, but he was not pledged to the extreme 
consequences to which the Khawltrij pinned 
their faith ; he neither had homage paid to 
himself as Khalifa nor did he run any other for 
the office. lie made his appearance as a 
Murjiite, his scriho, ,Tahm b. Safw^ln, being the 
best-lcnown theologian of this sect, and he also 
took part himself in speeches and discussions 
concerning their princi^iles. In practice Murji- 
itism amounted to a policy of collectivism, The 
questions of discussion, especially the ever- 
lastingly insoluble one regarding the only right- 
ful Imam, were set aside and left to the decision 
of God, and therefore stress was laid upon the 


* Of. with tills and what follows G, van Vloten, EecTiefc/ies mi la 
domiMtion araibe, m the Yerhatidi'O.ngen der Amsterdamei Ahademic, 
18SA, Letieilwnde, I, 3. 

» 1923, S. 27 , 12 , c/. too, 1890, 7. 
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points upon wliioh iho dilTcreiit trends of the 
pious opposition could bo apfroed 'ilais was the 
protest for the theocracy against the existing 
tyranny, for holy law against in3ustice and force. 
In Khurasan the Qaisito stattholders had stripped 
the Uraaiyid rule of all credit both in the eyes 
of friend and foe, and their conduct towards 
the Soghd m particular had conjured up not 
only a grave external danger but had also left 
in its wake a deep moral indignation which 
spread over the circles most nearly concerned 
Now this was the point at which Hhrith came 
in. He incited the Mawhll by declaring he 
would bring to realisation the freedom from the 
subject-tax and Iho participation iu tlio military 
pension which, were their due and which had 
boon promised them, and the Dihqhns and the 
people of the villages gatherc'd uudor his black 
standard. JIc thus followed in the foolstops ol\ 
Abfi Saidh, and those of his opinion, as many 
as were still alive, wore to he found iu his 
company, e.g, Abu Ehtima al tyhdi (of Azd) 
and Bishr b. Jurmhz adDabbi (of Tamlm). 
The leaders of the movement for the bestowing 
of equal rights upon the Iranians who had 
embraced Islam in the theocracy were again 
Arabs, but besides these, numerous Arabs of 
Tamlm and Azd also took part in the rising 
against the ruling body, and not merely Mur3iites. 
Hfirith accepted any help he conld get. 

59 
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I’he ground lio stsuded upon was Llio “ Two 
Marches.” At Jirst ho unfurled the black 
standard in Transoxiana, no doubt in the latter 
years of Junaid, from which nothing is reported, 
and upon ‘Asim’s arrival he spread out his forces 
over Tukharistan also From Nakhudh v%d 
ririA,h he went to Balkh after forcing by a 
victorious fight a crossing over the Oxus The 
stattholders of Balkh, Marwrficlh and Herh-t 
could not hold out against him ; all Tukharistan 
fell into his bands and even the Arabs them- 
selves, who mostly consisted of Azditea and 
Bakrites. Jabgliuia, the Turkish Viceroy in 
upper Tukharistan, and the prince of the Khuttal 
made common cause with him 

Marw and Abarshalir (Naisahur), the two 
westerly dislriots of Khurasan, were the only 
parts still in the undisputed possession of the 
^IJraaiyid rule (1582). After his fuiccesses in 
Tukharistan, Hhribh’s army swelled tremen- 
dously; Arab horsemen and Iranian infantry 
were united in it. With a gieat force lie 
now advanced against Marw, where he had 
connections with the Tamim, for he came from 
there originally (1890). ‘Asira was going to 
retire before him to Aharshahr into the 
Qaisite district, and was only with difficulty 
prevailed upon to stand his ground. He beat 
back a first attack of Hfinth, but when he 
learned that he was to bo deposed he wanted to 
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go over to his sido. YahyA b. IJudaii) al BaM 
kept hi u from doing so, aiul under the leader- 
ship oi‘ this sensible man, the Baler, who till 
then had stood with the Azd in the opposition, 
wheeled round, because they jierceived that the 
whole national interest of the Arabs was at stake. 
They beyond all others distinguished (hemselvcs 
m the struggle against HArith. The latter was 
beaten once more, and now re- crossed the Oxus 
and there besieged the important town of 
Tirmidh. 

According to the reports, Khurasan at that 
time was directly under the Khalifa in Syria. 
‘Asim is made out to have brought upon himself 
hia deposition, which took place in the beginning 
of ll7 (735j, by asking to be again placed under 
the stattholder of Iraq as ho had need of bis 
support, and KhAlid altiasil is said to have used 
this opportunity to get his hrothor into olTice.. 
But it was high tune that the Qaisite adminis- 
tration in Khurasan should cease. Another 
’ account has it that Hishhm himself ordered 
KhAlid to put his brother in ‘Asim’s place. Asad 
might well count it an honour to be sent for 
the second time to Khurasan under such 
difficult circumstances, and he justified the trust 
reposed in him. As his assistant he appointed 
an Azdite, Judai' alKarmanl, but without selling 
himself to the party interest of the Yemenites, 
and he liberated Junaid’s officials who had been 
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imprisoned by ‘/Vsim, tioLvvidiHfcfuidiiiu; that, as 
Q,aisitos, ihcy wore his foes (IHSl, 15). 

He began aot-iviiics against Iliiritb in Trans- 
oxiaiia and there either with cleinency or 
severity subdued .severai towns wliich had sided 
with Htirith, including, perhaps, oven Sainar- 
qaiid.‘ Against Harith himself, who was en- 
camped before Tinnidh, he actually effected 
nothing, but the citizens of the town, all hough 
Iranians, defended themselves so bravely that 
the latter found it advisable to retire to Tulchar- 
istan, and his allies and adherents melted 
away. 

Thereupon Asad also faced about to Tulchar- 
istan. ^I'o bo sure, ibis district was subdued by 
Qutaiba, but with the exception of Marwrhdh, 
only the capital, llalkh, was to any extent a 
firm scat of the Arab power. Asad retired inlo 
llalkh and removed his residence from Marw 

r 

thither, which proved how important ho thought 
Tukh aids tan. ETe also quartered there the Arab 
garrison, which till then bad been settled in 
the neighbouring place, llhrhqhn, and did not 


' It IS not notUcilIy said that Snmaiqancl had defeoLod to Htluth, not 
that Asad won it back again, hnt onl that he viiaiohed thither and out 
otf the water fiom the town, but the lattei action can hardly he undoi- 
stood otKorwiae thim as a hostile mousuro. The watei came from Waiagh- 
sar , the centre uf the canal-eystein was there Wnragh moans “ sluice ” 
(Schott, ioi which I know tii High Gei man equivalent, con esponda 
bettei to it), and *' Sni " (like the Semitic “ RAi”) means the outlet of 
the diviBion ol water through the sluices 
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iiilx with the li'auiaii citizens. But he did not 
make the memheivs of the diO'erent tribes live 
separate, but all together, so as to prevent their 
“ ‘Asabtya,” 'i <?, their parties and petty jealousies. 
To every fighting man he allotted as much 
landed property in Balkh as he had possessed in 
Baruqan, and he kept up a warm friendship 
with the Dihqaiis, with whom he was popular 
before, in order, through them, to have an 
influence upon their humbler compatriots. The 
rebuilding of Balkh undertaken by him had to 
be completed by the Iranian subjects, but in 
such a way that the value of the work was 
credited in their tax. Tlie survey was entrusted 
to the Uihqau Barmak of Naw BaluV, the 
ancestor of the Barmakid family, who later 
bocamo so famous, and within reasonable limits ho 
did all he could to ottcct a irciioral reconciliation 
and blending together of the hostile elementSi ' 
Hhrith 1). Suraij had fled to upper Tukhari- 
stan to his relatives in the fortress of Tabflshkhn, 
hut they were not willing to he sacrificed for him, 
drove him and his following away, and entered 
into negotiations with Asad. But as the latter 
learned from the mediators that the fortress was 
badly provided with arms and scarcely capable of 
defending itself, he sent the Karmh.ni to attack it. 
Thirst compelled the garrison to surrender, and 
the captive warriors had to suffer death (1928), 
while their wives and children, although of 
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Aral) blood, wero sold by auotioii iii tlio market- 
place of Ealkh. 

In A.n 118 (730) Asad luulortook an expedi- 
tion against the still unsubdued Klmttal, to the 
north of the Oxua, o])posito Balkh, who had 
been allies of Ilaritli Their prince, who 
resided in Nawhkith, turned to the Khaqan of 
the Turks for help, but when the latter came 
advancing from sfiykt oid Khushwarkgh he sent 
word to Asad to warn him, for (he said) he did 
not wish the victory of the Turks but a balance 
between them and the Arabs. After some delay 
Asad took it as a bint to turn back, and just 
when he had got across the Oxns the onemiovs 
appeared on the other bank. Amidst the 
beating of drums and neighing of sloods they 
plunged into the stream and Grossed it, but they 
did not attack the ehiof body undor Asad him- 
self, but a division which ho had sent on in 
advance with the baggage and captured animals, 
further down the Oxus. The baggage fell into 
their hands ; the men Asad was ]ust able to 
save. This was on the last day of llamadan, 
118.^ He had to be content with getting 
hack to Balkh with a whole skin, and the 
children sang sarcastic ditties about him. 


lHhOot,73G Thp dates here vaiy about a yeai For the “ day 
o{ the baggage " tbe year 119 la given. Reckoning baolcwaida, howavoi, 
shoTva that the correct date is 118, 
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Riii Uio IChaqiin i^ave him no peaoo. Bo 
made for dabpflifiia alKharhikhi ' in eastern 
Tukhanstan, nominally summoned by HRrith b. 
Suraij who lived there, and from there m the 
middle of winter he departed with his vassals 
and allies towards the west. On the iOth 
Dhulhijja, 118 (19th Dec., 736) Asad got news 
of this. He gave warning to the country 
people by beacons to escape to Balkh, left his 
assistant alKarmhni behind in the town, and 
himself marched at once against the Khaqan 
with the garrison troops, which were all he bad 
at his disposal, for ho had let the rest go aw^ay 
to their homes at the beginning of winter. The 
IChaqan was on camped not far from the capital 
of Jilzjhn. He had sent out expeditions 
on all sidovS and had only 4,000 men with him 
when Asad attacked him " By means of a 
division led by the prince of dfizjhn along byr 
paths, he at the same time caught him in the 

' Klmvlukh la u Tui UibIi ti-ibo (Ibn Khoundhbnli, 31). JabghAia 
la, OVQU in Qntailm’s timo, namod as ovoilord of tlio Shadli and of tlici 
Taiklian Xaizak appointed wifcb oi nriclei' Inni 0/ the leport on the 
Khalifa HihIAih m Tab., 1616 

* Asad's right wing oonsiated of Azdites, Taniimitos, J’azjanitaa 
and the Syiians of Piliatln and Qinnesiln , the loft of Bablitos and the 
Syrians of Hims and Uidiinn, tbs vanguard (the oenfcie p ) of the 
Syrians of Damascus and of the Shurta, the bodyguards and the 
vassals of Asad Tho Syiian tioops evidently reniuined constantly 
with the stattholdoi, and did not, like the Arabs of Khuiasan, go 
home in vrintei With the Khflqan wore H6,rith b Sniai] with his 
following (SoghdiaiiB and Bablya), also the king of Soghd, the prince 
of Shftsh, Kharlbughra of UshrAsana (the great-gran4 fathep of the 
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rear, and so forc(i(l him fo a liasiy 
ahaudoniiig his wife, whose eunueh saved hei’ 
from shame by killing her. In the conquered 
camp where the kettles were still boiling, the 
Muslim prisoners who were found were set free. 
Many Turkish women, as well as a huge amount 
of booty in the shape of cattle, fell into the 
victor’s hand, and Asad made presents of 
them to the Dihqans of Khurasan' who were 
well-disposed to him The Turkish expedition- 
ary bands, one of which had pressed on to the 
church of Marwrudh, were captured. 

Any furtlier pursuit of the Khaqan was 
rendered impossible by the winter. He 
remained for a while longer in Tnkharistan, 
near .lalighdia, and then made his way hack 
V'd IJshrusana into his own land, accompanied 
by Hftriih b. yuraij Soon after ho was slain 
by one of his chief men, the frequently mention- 
ed KArshl alTurqashi,“ and as a result tho 
Turks fell into discord with each other and 
left the Arabs for a time in peace, 

Asad ordered a fast in Balkh to give thanks 
to God for the victory When tidings of the 

lanioua Afshln b. Kawna), and Jnbglidin The king of Soghd la 
perbapa Ibe loid of lahtlkhan who with the Aahkand of Nnanf followed 
the Khiiq^n’a aimy to IChnttaHn, while the Saghdakhiidlh fought 
for Aaacl Iiamana fought on both sides Aocoiding to 1613, 2f, it 
seems, raoieovei, aa if Khacabiighin, hud stayed at borne in Ushriianna , 
he was at heart hostile to the Khfi.qan. 

‘Van Vloten misinterprets this simple note (Tab, 1611), 0, 
p, 26, n. 2, ’ 0/ Ibn Khofdadhbeh, 31. 
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jiHloiiisliiu" ovoni; roiiched Syria, lliahi™, baok- 
ed up by tlie Qaisites iiL liis court, would uot 
believe it. Hitherto he had received nothing 
but bad nows from Khurasan, but Asad’s iness- 
engor, Muqhtil b Haiyhn an-Nabati, dispelled 
all doubt by his authentic report. 

In summer 119 (737) Asad again resumed 
the war against the Khuttal. The Turks could 
help them no longer, and apparently there 
was dissension amongst themselves. A usurper 
from Bhmihn, Badartarklihii, had seized the 
power {cf, 1694). By a shameful breach of 
faith Asad got the latter into his power and 
delivered him up for execution to an Azdito 
who had revenge for bloodshed to carry out 
against him.'^ In spite of this ho did uot effect 
mucli, but contented himself with raids into 
the valley of the Khuttal. The following winter, 
at the beginning of the year 120, .sudden doatll' 
overtook him and saved liim from being involved 
in the fall of his brother Khhlid.‘‘’ The Arab and 

' Asad Imil proimBocl him tho pioiootion ol God, tho Piophot, t,ho 
Khalifa nncl tho Muslims, Imt -now wlipn ho dirt not koop liia wcu'rt, 
BadaiUrldifiu tliiGW a afcono into tho mr saying, — “That is God's 
piotaoUoii ' ” Thou ho tliiow tluee moio atoiios with the ■woicls, — 
“Theia is the protaotion of firuhammacl, the princo of the Behovoia, 
tho Muslima ! " 

“ Khulid was deposed m Jnmada I, 120 (May, 738), but was still 
m oliloe when he hoard oi his hrothor’a death (1660. 12). In Rajab, 
120 Nasr snooeodod Asad after an interval of four months (1638) 
Asad thus diad in Safar, 120 (February, 738) The account that it 
happened on the feast of Mihiigan is untenable, for that fell in autumn, 
and noibhor autumn, 110 nor auturan, 120 la a possible date, 
fiO 
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Trainai'i cliiofs word iu tlio act oT wailing n])on 
him to bring him coHily gills, and IChnrftsAn, 
the DihqAn of Ilorhl, made a spoooli osaUiiig 
him to the soventli iieavori. Asad graciously 
threw him an apple which he hold in his hand, 
when, an internal abscess burst and ho died. 
This is the narrative, but the occasion specitiod, 
namely, the feast of Mihrigan, is incorrect, and 
throws doubt upon the matter, which has a 
somew'^hat legendary savour at any rate. 

6. The fall of Khalid alQasrl, who had been 
for many years stallholder in [raq, ushered in 
the lhal fatal period of the TJraaiyid rule. His 
successor was a thorough-going Qaisito partisan 
from the family of llajjA.j, Yhauf b. Umar. 
Eo would have brouglit a Qaisite into Khurasan 
as well if tlishhm had not interfered and 
appointed as Asad's successor old Nasr h. 
Saiyhr, one of the very few old men who appear- 
ed in the history of that time, llis ago did not 
alfoct the freshness of the mind, as is testified 
not merely by his deeds, but also by the songs 
in which he gave expression to his feelings 
to the very end of his life. He had been bred in 
the district itself and grown grey in the service, 
and was also recommended to the Khalifa 
by the fact that he had no family influence at 
his back and was bound to rely on him for 
support. Por he did not belong to any of 
the ^reat tribes in Khurasan, hut to the Kinllna, 
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wliicli waa tliero hut weakly represented. As 
a Kinitnito indeed ho had leanings towards the 
Tamiin, who together with the TCinana, were 
descended from Khindif. He changed the 
officials of his ousted predecessor, without, how- 
ever, ill-treating them and replaced them by 
Khindifites, i. e., Tamiinites mostly. The seats 
of Government were then, with the exception 
of the four old ones in Khurasan, still Balkh, 
Khwarizm and Samarqand (1664). He moved 
the residence from Balkh back to Marw, from 
the periphery to the centre of the Arab rale. 

At the beginning of his term of office ho 
carried on war against the Turks and really 
weakened them. lie marched through the Iron 
Gate vid Waraghsar to Samarqand. 'Phere 
two captive Diliqans wore brought before him, 
who had opposed the Arab and the native rule 
in Bukhara because they thought themselves 
unjustly treated. When he condemned them 
they tore themsclvos free, the one wounding the 
Arab prefect of Bukhara, who in return cleft 
his skull, while the other stabbed the Bukh&riV 
khudhh and was himself slain by the prince of 
Juzjan. It is probable that the injustice of 
which both had to complain consisted in their in- 
clusion in the subject-tax, for they were Muslims. 
Nasr marched from Samarqand, reinforced by 
Iranian auxiliary troops, to Ushrhsana and on to 
Shfish, where at that time was the murderei^ of 
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fihe Khaqan, Kiivsfil, ihopriiictiof ahortlo oJ! li,000 
touts. In afif^lit ho i'oU into tlio Arabs’ bauds and 
was crucified IIAnfcli b. Siiraij also fought with 
the Turks against the Arabs, but ^vas unwilling 
to fire the two catapults which lie brought with 
him against his own particular tribal brethren, 
the Tamlm. The upshot was that Nasr granted 
peace to the ShAsh on condition that they 
turned out Harith. He then marched to 
Earghana but there also contented himself with 
a peace treaty and then, without pressing on 
over the Jaxartes, turned back. The undertak- 
ing may have taken more than one year, but 
Madfunl breaks it up in a hoiihoIoss manner ^ 
and difToron Dates more variants, gathering 
together all the chad he can got hold of, and 
making eyiisodes and anccdol (\s the main interest. 
BalAdhuri inentionH only one expedition of Nasr 
to Ushrusana, which came to griof.'’^ The 
brilliant feats ascribed to liira by A. Muller, 
1, 4d2, freely following Weil 1, G32, Nasr 
certainly never performed, hut nevertheless ho 
made the Turks in ShasU renounce the sodition- 
ist Hfinth b. Suraij, even if they did not deliver 
him up, and he withdrew to Ehrab and kept 
the peace till the civil war broke out after the 


'• Aoooulina to hm ITasi maioheil (o) to the lion Gato and tuiiiecl, 
(b) to Samaiqand and tmnecl, (c) to tho Jaxaites But (a) and (b) nro 
only stages foi (c) 

“ The date ‘‘ at the time of Mai wan II” is moiB than unlikely. 
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(loaih of Wal'id II." Nasr also allowod tho 
omigrant Soglidiaris, who in the turmoil after 
the murder of the Khaqan no longer felt secure 
in Shash and Targhana, to return to their old 
home, and to this the Arabs of Khurasan 
compelled the Khalifa HishUm to give his 
consent. 

Some light is thrown upon Nasr’s internal 
policy by his tax-reform, about which MadMni 
gives a report in Tab., 16S8f He is said to have 
declared his programme for this in a speech in 
the mosque of Marw ; “ Bahrhmsis favoured the 
Magians, xeliovcd them of their burdens and 
imposed them upon the Muslims. IshudM 
the son of Gregor ‘ in like manner favoured the 
Christians, and Aqlba the Jews ; 1 will stand 
up for tho Muslims, remove tlioir burdens and 
impose them upon tho unbelievers, only the 
Kharhj must/ ho paid fully in accordance with 
the written tenet which is fixed for once and 
all.'-* As overseer of taxes I appoint Mans-fir 
b. U mar ; to him complaints are to be brought 
if a Muslim has to pay the poll-tax or excessive 
land-tax, and if an unbeliever has failed to 
assume the corresponding burdens.” There- 
upon, before the end of the week, it is said, 


’ This Chiiatian name, haidly recognisablo ni ttio Arab wiitmg, is 
to bo nncloraloocl. 

^ Tho piopor leading is to bo tonnd in the nolo (i) to Tab., 1688 
(taiiUr) 
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30,000 Muslims wimo furwiii-d who h.ul had to 
pay tlici poll-tax, and MO, 000 unljohovors app('ar- 
ed wlio htid not paid it, and tlu' Inoong'ruity 
was put right. 'Pho l.iud-lax vi'^as thou re- 
adjusted and there was a ro-allotmont of tho 
shares which those as.sossed had to i'urnish 
towards tho total sum already stipulated. From 
Marw, at the time o£ the Umaiyids, 100,000 
dirhoms wore raised, not taking into considera- 
tion the land-tax 

The religious communities and the tax- 
paying communities were thus identical. Tho 
chief rahbi collected tho tax I'rora the Tews, 
tho bishop from the Christians, tho IVTarzibhn ' 
from the Magians or Zoroastrians. Naturally 
the la.st wore by far iu tho majority, though 
tho number of tho Christians must have 
been pretiy considorahle. ’ Eut liow could tho 
heads of communities roll tho tax olV tho 
Magians, OhristiaUvS and Jews, and on to the 
Muslims under the very eyes of tho Arab 
powers? The reports, such as they arc, in 

* In thia oaso not tlio ohioE Mnginn Of 14(32, 1 13 

“ Tho Syrian Noslonaiis, as is woll known, hail spiond far towauls 
tlio eaefc. Tho Motiopolitan of Mni w mlorracl tho body of Ynzclojnrd, 
the last Sasanicl, in a saiooplingns (nilAs) (Tab 1, 2S74f. 2881, 2883 , 
cf 2, 1448; B , 1643, 1). Konlfs’ dwellings and a place St Sorgiua noni 
Marw are mentioned 2, 1672, 2, 1926, 13, 1967, 14i, a cbnich tlioro 16G9, 
14, and a ohmoh uuai Marwrddh, 1612, U In the village of Nasianiya 
( = Christian village) Nasr left behind hia wife Mambtoia upon his 
flight flora Maiw (1995, 10, cf 1889, C) An important place in Tukha- 
ristan was called Tahflcliya, the town of tho Jews 
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MadiAin'i arn uniuiBlltgiblo 11, is qmto inci’e- 
diblo iJiat HO, 000 inon liable to taxation were 
relioved from it, and 110,000 who were not liable, 
bad to make §'ood m their stead. The state ol 
atTairs, probably, by all analogies, amounts to 
this, that the conversion of the non-Arab subjects 
to Islam did not Tree them I'rom their connec- 
tion with their tax-paying community. The 
subject-tax was a tribute irrevocably fixed in 
its amount by the historical act of capitulation, 
and if the numerous converts had no longer 
eontributed to it, then the rest would have had 
to pay for them with the result that it would 
have been no longer possible to raise the amount. 
The duty of contributing thus descended from 
fathers to sons as a burden assumed by them at 
the capitulation oven though the latter after, 
wards embraced Islam. According to this 
practice the native authorities acted with tli,e 
approval of the Arab government, for the 
attempt first made by Umar II to bring about a 
radical change proved impossible. But still it 
did not seem right for the new citizens of the 
theocracy to remain under the same burdens as 
the non-citizens who were merely there on 
sufferance There had to be a difference made 
between the two classes, but made in such a 
way that the amount of the fixed sum of 
tribute-money should not decrease Nasr solved 
this problem in the same way as it was solve d 
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in i'ovmer times Boforo -this the tribute \ras 
ivuHod by taxes ot various sorts ; tho taxes of 
the landed propiaetors as well as (liose of ibo 
colonists Avent to swell il, and as tliey all came 
under the head of the “ tribute,” so also pooplo 
spoke of only one tax, which was called tho 
“Kharfij ” or “ dizha,”— the names had the same 
meaning (1507 IT ). But now the contrivance 
was hit upon that the tribute, in the fixed 
amount once imposed upon the separate towns 
and districts, was raised entirely from the 
landed property. The land-tax was correspond- 
ingly re-modelled and collected from all landed 
proprietors in proportion to thoir property, no 
matter whothor they wore subjects or Muslims,^ 
and as it did not alVoct pooplo but things, it was 
not considered a disgrace. Side by side with 
this came tho complete soparation of tho land-tax, 
now exclusively called “Kharftj,” from tho 
poll-tax, which retained tho name “dizia.” 
The poll-tax was unnecessary for the fixed 
tribute ; its revenue changed, decreasing from 
year to year in proportion to tho increase of tho 
conversions to Islam, for it ivas removed alto- 
gether from the Muslims and continued to he 

^ Tho piocGS of ground oamo into Mualim ownaralnp not only 
throngli the ooutdisioii of tho old owners but also through purohaao 
and acquisition oil tho pait of the Arabs Aoo to Tab , 1029, (i it appears 
that '.even before Nasr snob Arabs as had acquired tho landed property 
had to pay a tax npon it and that to tho Persian magistral o, wtiich 
they corfcainly did not do AYiHingly. 
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exacted only from the non-Muslims, and in fact, 
from all of these, precisely with the intention of 
making it a disparaging burden upon their less 
worthy persons. In contrast to the procedure 
considered legitimate in earlier times, whereby 
the Muslims were relieved from the land-tax 
also, the judiciousness of the new organisation 
established by Nasr in Khurasan is apparent. 
Ihe difference in the treatment of Muslims and 
non-Muslims persisted. On the other hand, the 
Muslims, whether Arabs or Mawhli, came, in 
principle, to be upon equal footing,^ and thus, 
indeed, a decrease in the fixed state-revenue 
was avoided, since the variation and gradual 
decline of the inconsiderable poll-tax did not 
matter so much, It is very probable that 
Nasr’s regulations were made not merely for the 
government district of Marw, but for the whole 
province on both banks of the Oxus, for thei’e 
was really nothing peculiar about them, and they 
extended everywhere in tlie Islamic kingdom 
where the conditions were similar. They 
represented the binding lavv' which the juridical 
systematise rs since then presupposed to he in 
existence from the very beginning, while in 
reality it only evolved itself gradually. This is 


’ In point of fact the li'nnians had really to pay far more because 
the landotl piopoity mostly belonged to them, eapoomlly to the Dih. 
qEns, who on then part fleeced the peaBanta. Bat that yyaa pot an m- 
]U»tioe 
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tho reason \Thy Madi^inl, BonCnseil by Uie laitn' 
anppoaiiions, does iiol, iindorstand in (lui slii>'hLeHt 
wbal Naar ^Yaa Caml with, and wbal be 
abolislied, and gets very aalouisliing noiiens of 
the illegal misusagos which prevailed. Hut he 
states correctly the positive fact, — that the fixed 
amount of the Kharftj was rc-alloited amongst 
all the landed proprietors, even the Muslims, hut 
the Jizia, on the other hand, was taken off the 
Muslims, and imposed only upon tho non- 
Muslims 

Upon this basis of equal right, s in Islam 
there might have been established a permanent 
balance between Arabs and Iranians, l)ut the 
time for that wUvH past. The self-d(‘struetiou of 
tho Arabs in Khurasan began anew, d’kis time 
it was incited by the nwolution in Syria, whicdi 
sot in under 'Walbl II as a counter-blow of llio 
opposition against tho dissolute (iaisitii ruhn 
■Walld II succoedod Hisbbm at the beginning of 
Babl IT, 126 (Ueb., 7'liB), He at first confirmed 
Nasr in his office, but, under the influence of 
the Qaisite leader, the Iraqite stattholder Yflsuf 
b. Um'Ar,^ he recalled him some time later and 
summoned him to the court by the message 
that he was to bring with him all sorts of 
musical instruments and other fine things. 
Nasr intentionally took a good while making 

‘ He tad alioady in Hish&ni’s tirao intrigued with, tho Qaisiteg 
against hfasr (A.H. 123), but to no pnipose 
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prtjpai'aiiona lor this and so U, fell oni that he 
was still in Khurasan when the news of the 
murder of the Khalifa reached him on New- 
year’s day, 120,' He did not acknowledge the 
insurgent, Yazid III, nor his stattholder in Iraq, 
at least not actually, hut persuaded the tribes 
rather to pay homage to himself as interim Emir 
of Khurasan, till the civil 'w^ar should he over 
and there should he again a generally acknow- 
ledged Khalifa. Even the Azd and HaMa, who 
hitherto had not been on good terms with him, 
fell in with this, and he now no longer neglected 
them as formerly at the filling up of posts. His 
aim was to make the Arabs of Khurasan act in 
concert, so that they should regard the govern- 
ment as their common afl'air and no longer as a 
bone of contention. The neutral and non-party 
position which ho tried to assume was made 
easier for him by the fact that, being a Kinaniie 
he belonged to none of the large groups. Of 
course, the government was his own concern as 
well, since he was at the head of it, and a poet 
who was devoted to him makes him hoastingly 
say, — “ We balance Q,ais with EaMa, and Tamira 

* WaWd II Tvas mxirdorod about the end of Jnxnacla II, 126 (middle 
ot Apiil, Yi'lj) Nasi 1 euoivod pnvato infoi mation of it thi ough a post- 
raastei ton daya liaCoio tlie ofhoin conrumatioa, foi the Stllea, IS'IB, 
21 (1819,10), IS doulitloas the Sthlnt alBaHd (l709 5, Liaan d,53) 
But tlio tidings can haidly have leaohed him m less than a month's 
time, so the Now Year at tlmt lime did not fall bofoie the middle of 
May i c/., p, 461, n, 1 
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with Azd, and so Uio docisirtu hos with Kinana.” 
Ho was much anuoyod about l.his absolute 
apoilov ol all political coucovd, who fetched 
water to his opponenta’ nulls. 

Rut even so it was not lon-jf till the Azd and 
the Ilabta Avith them, opposed him again, 
recalling the fact that they after all, as 
Yemenites, really belonged to the side of Yaztd 
III and the Kalbitos who were allied ivith him. 
When Nasr w'as going to pay them the wages 
not in ready money but in the gold and silver 
vessels which he had collected for Walid II, 
they mutinied openly. The A/.dite ,1 udai' al- 
Karmhnl took the lead and called for vengeanoo 
for the Ran A Muhallal) (1858, 11) ivho wero 
mercilessly persoentod by the Umaiyids, giving 
utterance to a saying thal found an echo in the 
hearts of all the Azdites, — “Under Muhallab 
apd his sou Ya//id they had been allowed to 
‘devour’ Khurasan, but since then they had 
never again had their turn, and ovou under 
Asad not so much as they wished.” Nasr 
certainly seized the person of alKarmilni, arrest- 
ing him in the Quhandiz of Marw, at the end 
of Ramadan, 126 (the middle of July, 744), but 
a month after he escaped from prison, and made 
for a place in the district of Marw, where an 
army of Azd and Rabla gathered round him. 
Nasr marched against him. To be sure, no 
battle was fought, for both sides hesitated to 
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begin, but neither did the peace-negotiations 
nhich they entered upon attain the desired end. 
AlKarmhn^ cherished deep hatred against 
JSTaar and would not make up Ins dillerenee 
with him. 

Most unfortunately, too, Hhrith b. Suraij 
now emerged from his Turkish exile once more. 
It may have been even before the end of 126, 
for Yazid III,^ who is said to have moved him 
to do so, died at the end of 126. As he was an 
enemy of alKarmhni, Nasr invited him to come 
to Marw from Samartj[and, where he had at 
first settled, and he made his appearance there 
at the end of llamadan, 127 (beginning of July, 
715). I3ut ho did not suffer himself to be 
attached io Nasr by the honours and gifts with 
which the latter loaded him. He upheld against 
him the demands of Murjiitism, as practically 
undcjrsiood by him, and was pined by about^ 
3,000 of his Tamimite tribesmen Nasr went 
a good way in compliance with the dangerous 
competitor with whom he had saddled himself. 
He agreed to grant to the Iranians in the 
marches, to whom Hflirith had always been 
devoted, a written constitution in accordance 
with the Murjiite ideas of law and justice, to 
appoint there officials well-pleasing to God, and 
to bestow the stattholdership upon Harith 

* Yazid HI was the son of a Soghdian princess (1874) and so may 
have had leanings towaids the Soghdians. 
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liiinsolf. .Biii iJiis availwMiim nolliiny. Jlai-ith 
was not aui'o of him, did not oonlido to him 
the decided enmity to the ITimiiyid i-iile with 
which he and llio rollm\oi\s of his hhuik ihm' 

vT* 

were animated, and, prohahly from egotism, 
would not even suITor his presence lu'ar him. 
Nasr, on liia part, would not submit to the sen- 
tence of an arbitration court acknowledged by 
the other anent his deposition, and so it came to 
an open rupture lIAritli encamped before Marw 
and from there made an attempt to surprise the 
town at the end of Jumadall, 128 (end of March, 
740). This attempt, indeed, failed, hut dalim h. 
SaivvAn, the Murjiitc recruiting-oiricer and the 
author of a hook upon IlArith and his programme, 
whicti ho used h) road aloud, was taken 
prisoner and oxecutod. Tlum, however, Ilarith 
made an alliance wilii ailvarniAnl, of whom 
we now hear again for the llrst time after a 
year and a half, and (ho latter threw himself 
into the dispute and gave it, a dilToront aspect. 
After a battle of several days Nasr thought it 
advisable to retire to Naisabur, the chief 
position of the Qaisifcea, and to leave Marw to 
the rebels. 

The understanding between the insurgents, 
however, soon fell through. The Tainlm under 
HArith still grieved that they had helped the 
Azd to the victory over their brothers in Marw, 
who fought for Nasr, and also they could not 
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forsoi that under Asad’S sidtlioldership, after the 
takiiii^ of the fortress of Tabiishkfui, alTOirmftoi 
had caused some hundreds of tlic relatives and 
adherents of Hfirith to he executed, and some 
of them to be hideously mutilated. Eishr h 
Jurinuz, Uarith’s most important partisan, was 
the first to renounce the unnatural alliance, 
and several thousands followed him In the 
struggle which then arose, Harith went over to 
him as well and broke with alKarmdnl, but the 
Azd and their allies conquered the Tamim and 
theMudarat the end of Rajab, 128 (April, 74i6), 
drove them out of Marw, and demolished their 
quarters. Ilhrith himself fell, and his body was 
nailed to a cross. He received the meet reward 
of his deeds, ho lua aontimonis what they might. 
In the struggle for Islam against Arahism, for 
the oppressed againat the oppressors, ho allied 
himself with death and Satan against the exist--, 
ing power, and moved heaven and earth against 
the Uraaiyid government. On his first appear- 
ance he led the Turks into the field against the 
Arabs, and when that venture failed, he found 
a refuge with them for many years. At his 
second appearance he disunited the Tamim, upon 
whose steadfastness at that time the stability 
of the Arab rule in Khurasan greatly depended, 
and thus he contrived that the Yemen not 
merely overthrew the government but also 
offered violence to the Mudar, He was rightly 
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eonaidered a man of ill omon, tho most active 
prccni'sor of AbA Muslim ‘ 

At this critical time Nnar was iakoii up by 
the Qaisitca in Naiaabur, who before this were 
not friendly to him, and the Mudaritea who 
were driven out of Marw rallied round him. 
Before this, it is alleged, he had already tried 
to gam support again for the Khalifate, but so 
long as Iraq and the Iranian districts belonging 
to it were in the power of the Khawftri] and the 
Ja'faricl Ibn Mufuvia, he was cut off from con- 
nection with the seat of the TJmaiyid rule. It 
was not till the year 129 that this was changed, 
when Iraq was subjected to tho rule of Marwhu 
by Yavdd b. Umar b. Ilubaira, Naar recog- 
nised him as his immediate superior.'’' Ho never 
had tho intention of renouncing tho Umaiyids 
in general, but only hold back till the turmoil 
nf dynasties in Syria had settled, and imh'od 
probably declared for Marwttn soon after tho 
latter’s succession. Still, t.he alliance with Ibn 
Ilubaira availed him little. It was upon bis 
own initiative that he set about the taslc of 
winning back Marw in the year 129. After 

1 Hia Waolc flags aro at 1919, 2t. oxplamocl in Una aouao alU oiigli 
formally it is a rmstako In oontomporary songs lio is stnkingly oharac. 
torisecl as tke diBuniter of fclio Mndar (1935, f ) and as the ally of tlio 
heathen agamst the Arabs (15V6f ) , " Yonr Mnriiitisin has united yon 
with the idolatora your i ehgion is no better than polytheism ” 

* The aooonnt that Ibn Hubairn made an alliance with him as early 
as the beginning of 4 U. 12? (Tab , 1917) la a glaiing anaohronisia 
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vain atiempiiS of his offieera to make the attack, 
the man of 80 came advancing in person with 
]iis wliolo roreo and alKarmdni came forth to 
meet him. Both aides encamped outside of the 
town in the “two trenches” which were shewn 
long afterwards. Brom there they were in a 
state of conflict for a long time, without getting 
to a decisive battle. Urgent appeals for help 
sent by Nasr to Marwhn and to Ibn Hubaira,^ 
together with a moving description of the 
danger, were of no avail, but the fear of a 
common foe seemed to bring the Arabs once 
again to reason and to a common agreement. 
Before their eyes the Abbasid Shiites, mostly 
Iranians, had gathered under Abfl Muslim’s 
black standard and erected a strong camp not 
far from Marw. Tho llabia, who, though 
hitherto allies of the Azd, still naturally took 
a middle place, entered tho chasm between thp 
Areraon and the Mudar. Yahyh b. Hudain, the 
most esteemed leader of the Bakr, joined Nasr, 
seeing in a combination with the government 
the only salvation of the Arab tribes.^ Matters 
got as far as negotiations between Nasr and 
Judai' alKarmhnl, but they were interrupted 
by the fact that a son of Hhrith h. Suraij, who 
was with Nasr, thought it a good opportunity 


^ The famous Torsea m Tab , 1^73 aie compoaed upon thia situation 
“ Of tbe poetical appeal of Nasr to tlie Rabia m NiSWelse’B Seleatm, 
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io wro.'ik vcuf^oance upon bis taiJuir’s imir(lor(3r, 
atul assassinated the ICarniAntd Still they did not 
fall thi’ong'h on this account. The dofoctiou of 
the important town of Herat to Ahh Muslim 
made a strong impression upon the Arabs and 
opened the eyes of the blind as well. AlKar- 
mdni’s place was taken by a partisan of his 
whom we have met with before, the ICharijito 
Shaibdn b. Salaina,” who on the instigation of 
Yahya b. Hudam concluded with Nasr a year’s 
truce, in consequence of which he was able to 
enter Marw at the end of 129 (Aug., 747 ). 
Not only the Azd acceded to the truce, but also 
tho son of their murdered loader, Alt Ibn 
alKarrahut. ft was a critical turn of affairs 
for Ah A Muslim, hut ho was wise enough to 
explain to Tbn alNarmdiit that i,ho murder of 


' Tlio liiKhtiou'onilainly hIkwh KiwIoo hr an iiciioiiiplioo in Uio inni’- 
(li'T of nlKaimllnt, by iiSflOi'liiiiK Uial lui bail bin iloail body naillitl lo the 
(iiosfj nnd bcisiilti a a IlsU, tlio oonlomiiUious omblinn ol Lbo A/.d, Bill 
ho look a leiuliiig iiniliii tho uogoliolioiiH mall BoiionanoHa, and mil 
moToly witli Ibo pTOpowi of oompaaBing an aRBOSBination wbioli Uiroat- 
onad to bo thoir undoing Tlio oiiioiUxioii of linin' oliiof, and ospooi' 
ally tba episode of tlio fiab, would bnvo pat an oiid Xoi’ ovor to any good 
fooling fioin tbo Azd towards him And if the son of tho murdered 
man made peace with Naar iramodialoly after, ho was at that time not 
oonvmoed of tho latter’s oomphoity in the murclor. Probably AbA 
Mnslira first put the idoa into his head No such objaotive pioof of 
Nasr’s approval of the crime can have been given as a public evlubi- 
tion by hia ordeia of alKarmftni’a body with tho fish attached would 
have been. That would have brought olhoi oonsequenoos, and would 
have been directly opposod to the ooncihatory polioy of Nasr. Tho 
principle is fenf cm prodcst is wrongly applied hero, 

’ Of. note 1 on p, 396. 
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his father had been caused by Nasr himself, 
in order to got him upon his side (beginning of 
180, Sepr., 747), and Ibn alKarmimt and the 
Azd who followed him now took u]) arms 
against Nasr again. The struggle was carried 
on in the suburbs and streets of Marw, apparent- 
ly lasting a considerable time, and it made Abu 
Muslim master of the situation When he 
thought fit, he came into the midst of it and 
decided it without striking a blow, in Eabi II, 
130, i.e. Doc., 748,^ and the next morning Nasr 
fled vid Sarakhs aud Tfta to Naisabur. It was 
the end of the Arab rule in Khurasan and the 
beginning of the end of the Arab rule al- 
together. 

‘ 'I'lio IdllawuiK dliin'I'Oi will onUii' luiUun' niti) Uio tlotails a.ivl 
(laioH. 



OITAPTEll IX. 

Teh Eail oh tee Aeah Klnodom. 

What has been said in the forogoincf chapter 
about the relationship between Arabs and Irani- 
ans refers essentially to the two Marches, and 
indeed more to Soghdia than to Tukharistan, 
There the two parties were still in a state of 
eonflict with each other, and while Islam had 
gained some firm positions, it had not completely 
prevailed. On the other hand, in Khurasan 
proper the powers had already fenned a balance ; 
a modus vivendi had been evolved. 'I'lio procio- 
dure which we see still prevalent in Transoxiana 
was here by this time played out, and wo know 
nothing about it since wo have not suHiciont 
information about the early period after the first 
conquest. But the result is well worth some 
degree of review, — the situation, say, in the 
period from A,H. 100-130' 

Arabs and Iranians wore not externally sepa- 
rated by different dwelling-places. The old 
native population still remained in the Arab 
army towns Naisabur (Biward, Sarachs, Nas&), 
Marw, Marwrudh and Herat, though the citadels 

^ 0/ G van. Vloten, Becherches swr la domination arahOf Verhando- 
hngen der K. Atademie ia Amsterdam, Afd. Leltor'k, 1, 3, Amst,, 1S04. 
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wore, ot course, occupied by the comiuerors. 
Neither did the Arabs keep themselves shut in 
together at some few points, nor did they confine 
themselves to the towns which they had selected 
as military colonies. They had estates, with 
bondmen, in the country, and some of them even 
dwelt there, especially in the oasis of Marw 
where the town formed the centre-point of numer- 
ous villages in one irrigation-system. They had 
Iranian servants and married Iranian wives, and 
the iufiaence was bound to be noticeable in the 
children, even in the second generation. But 
repeated additions from Iraq did not strengthen 
the Arab element to such a degree that it could 
ever have measured itself in numbers with the 
Iranian element, particularly as it was severely 
decimated by the continual warfare. Incidental 
accounts make out that there were some 60,000 
Arab military in Khurasan, and as the compulsorjt 
service was much extended and included quite 
half of the male sex, the Arab population pro- 
bably amounted to not much more than 200,000 
souls. The Arabs grew accustomed to being 
Khnrasanites ; in the common province they 
felt at one with the people of the country. 
They wore trousers like the Iranians (Tab., 3, 
1630), drank wine, celebrated the festivals of 
New Year and Mihrigan, and the prominent ones 
among them assumed the airs of the Marzbans. 
Business in general brought with it the necessity 
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oi' an und(3i'atandmi»‘ with I, ho rraiuans. Kvon 
in Kura and Uaai’a iJio Hp(*«(;h oi“ the marlcat 
was, to say the least, just as much Persian 
as Arabic. Tt scorns to be an exception that 
Abu Saidh only spoke Arabic and so was not a 
suitable apostle of the Soghdians who know only 
Persian. In Abh Muslim’s army even the Arabs 
spoke mostly Persian.^ 

Neither did the Iranians in Khurasan on 
their side, take up a stand compactly hostile and 
repellent towards the Arabs The blending prO" 
cess had laid hold of them as well. Their posi- 
tion was in general little changed by the 
conquest, and that .soarcoly for the worse. The 
Arabs managed the defence against outside 
attacks, *.<?., against the Turks, more successfully 
than had been done under the Sasanid rtUjiDhO^^ 
They did not mtorCero much with the internal 
conditions, but lel't the government to the 
Marzbans and Dihqans and only through them 
came in contact with the subjected population. 
In the army and government towns, too, the 
native authorities remained side by side with the 
Arab, having, in fact, to collect the taxes, and 
being responsible to the conquerors for their 
correct payment in the proper amount. But 
the misera Gontnbuem plebs had certainly had to 

1 TalD 3, 61, 4, 64, IS, 66, 11, 16. 

= III was only during the tubal feud of the Taintm that Uio Tuika 
extended^ their iiiouibious as far as Naiaahui (Bal,, 416). 
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p,iy juHi ;is miuili un(lor tho y.usiuuds. Neither 
were the Irani. inH disturhcd m tlieir religion ; in 
the ti’ibuto-I.reaiies il is every vvhero taken for 
t;'raiitod tlnit they retained it. Even in the 
towiivS, wIk'I'o the yVrahs lived, they were allowed 
to remain heathen, although perhaps the out- 
ward signs ana tokens of heathendom had there 
to he kept somewhat out of sight But they do 
not appear to have had any serious connection 
with Zoroastrianism. The moat one could say is 
that the serene, happy Cult, which had its cul- 
minating points in the New Year and Mihrigan 
festivals had become endeared to them, and they 
could go on observing it oven when they em- 
braced Islam, for even the Arabs joined in the 
ri'ligion of the country, in so far as it was 
pleasure, Islam at first a,Ltr.u!tod the Iranians 
uol, so much for itself as fur the .advanlagcs it 
olVorod. They employed it as a moans to gq|, 
eloser to the ruling class and participate in its 
privilege, s, and to arabianise themselves, and 
then assumed Arab names and were incorporated 
with an Arab tribe ‘ Ambitious individuals 
ingratiated themselves with the Arabs and 

’ Gf Bal 411 Tho pimcas woio convoi'tort lo Islam and took Aiab 
namoa Muslim Iianinns with Iianma iiamos aro not goneially to ho 
touncl at that time The use of tho ICunya is oxcoodingly fioqnont 
among them Abu Dfiflcl, Abu Ann, Abn Mualini, Abu Nasi, etc 
With the Arabs in KhnraBan the Kiinya is soinotimea a nom de gumte 
(m the stnotesi sense) Tab 2, 12&0, 15, 1430, 3, 1503, 16, 1627, 4, 
),6,S1, 15. Anothai nom do queue, 1638, 1 
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played an ambiguouiS part as modiaiors between 
the nationalities. 'Fliey were termed the Nnsaliil, 
“ the good friends.” The bcst-lciiown of them are 
Sulaim and Haiy&.n an Nabatl 

Military servioe in the events of war of that 
time and district offered the most favourable 
opportunity of joining Islam. Following the 
example of the distinguished Iranians, the Arab 
gentlemen took with them into the field a 
personal following of servants (Shhkiriya) 
These servants also took part in the fighting and 
sometimes decided the struggle. There were 
besides special Iranian regiments commanded by 
Iranian colonels, examples of whom are Huraith 
b Qutba and his brother Thhbit in earlier 
timos, and HaiyAn anNabati and his son MuqUfcil 
later. The Mawali, — here, as elsowhoro, tliis 
signifies the non-Arabs who had embraced Islam 
and been received into the Arab tribefi,^ — ^fought 
with the Arabs against their old national foes, 
the Turks. But they also fought for Islam 
against their Soghdian tribesmen, in so far as 
the latter were foes of Islam and allies of 
the Turks. Islam, which they had originally 
accepted more for external reasons, even 
took root in their hearts and was taken more 


* There aie in addition the contingents of vassal princes wha had 
to render mihtar7 service, hijt these vfeio, to a great extant at least, 
stilU heathen, 
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Horiously by ihem than by (,bo Arabs ihem- 
selvoR.' 

Bui tho ATawali Wore not fully recognised by 
the Arabs. Tf they served in the army tbeyl 
fought oil foot and not on horseback, and if they 
distinguished themselves they umre regarded’ 
with distrust. True, they certainly received payj 
and a share in the spoil, but not a regulai^ 
pension ; they did not appear in the Diwan, i.e., th^ 
military pension-list. Although received into 
the Arab tribes they were still “People of the 
villages ” as distinguished from “ People of the 
tribes,” and although Muslims they were never- 
theless not rolioved of the subject-tax. The tax 
to which even the Arab landowners had to con- 
tributo, cortaiuly scorns not to have been such a 
hurdoii for tho Khurasanites as for the Transoxi- 
anans, who had embraced Islam only with tho 
view of heiiig Creed from it. Still the discontent 
of tho Soghdiaua douhtlosa infected the IChurasa- 
mios as well ; Ilhrith b Surai] and others saw 
to that. 

If tho Arabs had treated the converted 
Iranians as equals, perhaps a blending of the 
two nationalities would have been possible, but 
as things were, they reared foes for themselves 
in their very midst. Instead of smoothing 
out the difference, Islam accentuated it. It 

1 Tab 2, 1201, 0 Tho Ii-anmiiB did not jom in unless tho fighting 
■was for tho rohgion. 

03 
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reg'oneraled Iho Tranians, gavo them liaclcliono, 
and put into tlieiv hands a weapon against ihoir 
masters. For the fall of the Aral) power was 
brought about not l)y the Tranaoxianans who 
had remained Iranian and hostile to the Arabs, 
but by the Islamised Khurasanites, Islam it- 
self was the ground upon which they began 
the struggle against the former. It was Islam 
that united them with those Arabs who, follow- 
ing theocratic principles, opposed the IJmaiyid 
government. It was Arabs who first roused and 
organised the Hawaii. 

Conservative Islam placed the Jamha (Oatho- 1 
lioity) above everything, and enjoined agreo- 1 
ment with the goveimraent and obedience to it. 
Revolutionary Islam sot the idea of the theo- 
cracy against the existing organisation, and in- 
vited men to fight for (dod against the Umaiya 
and their olficials, for law and justice against 
wrong and force. There is little mention of the 
Khawhrij in the far East ; but all the same even 
there they wore of more significance than the 
scanty information about them allows us to 
suppose. The HarClrite Shaibfm b. Salama, 
with his considerable following, cannot havo so 
suddenly sprung from nowhere as he seems to 
us to have done. The Murjiites, indeed, are 
more important, and under the leadership of 
Hbrith h. Suraij had a very considerable effect 
upon the history. The Khawhrij, as well as 
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tho Mui’jiitoSj ill pi'inciplo, acknovvledgod no 
dilVei’onoo in Talam lieLvveou Arabs and Hawaii, 
but in the end both of them went completely 
into the background before the Shiites who 
early spread into Khurasan and became the 
deciding factor. 

The Shia, like tho theocratic opposition in 
general, had then* seat in Iraq, but it was 
from Iraq that the Iranian East was conquered 
and peopled, and even later the connection was 
always actively kept up. Erom Iraq a new in- 
flux kept constantly coming into the Oxus dis- 
tricts, not consisting of the most peaceful of 
men. The Umaiyid stattholders in Iraq, especi- 
ally Zihd and ITajjftj, appear to have moved 
on the dangerous elements from Kufa and 
Basra to Khurasan, in order to fru.strate their 
desire for action in tho holy war. It is signi- 
fleant that HajjHj kept tlie Syrians away from 
it lest they should be infected by the evil spirit. 
As can be understood, we have no very exact 
information about the rise of the Shia in Khura- 
san ; the seed flew through the air and sowed 
itself. But how wide-spread the Shiite sympa- 
thies there were can be perceived from the fact 
that after the ill-fated attempt at a rebellion 
by Zaid b. Ali in Kufa, his son Yahya re- 
ceived the advice to make for Khurasan, and 
followed it, too. True he fell in battle against 
government troops, but his martyrdom evoked 
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a general uproar, and all, Iho hoys who were 
born ill that yoar in IvlmraHan are said io Iiave 
been named alter him (Mas'idfri, G, G). AbA 
Muslim knew what lie was about when he 
played the avenger of Yahyh. l?y so doing, he 
struck a note that found an echo everywhere 
(Tab., 2, 1986. 3, 6001.). Even Ibn Muawia b. 
JaTar thought he would find a sure abode in 
Xhurasan. He certainly was mistaken in Abb 
Muslim, who had less use for a living Alid than 
for a dead one, and had him secretly murdered. 
But even Tbn MuAwia was long honoured in 
Khurasan as a martyr, and his grave much 
visited as a shrine, 

Jf the Arabs in Khurasan had held together 
amongst thomsolvos and with the government 
the 8hia would oortainly not have boon able to 
pierce the joints, but as they would not share 
the power with the Mawali, so they did not 
bestow it upon each othor. Tho ofilces and 
benefices which the government had to dispose 
ol were the source and cause of passionate jea- 
lousy between the tribes. The so-called ‘Amhlya 
was a chronic malady of the Arabs, and finally 
when the throne of the Umaiyids began, to 
tottor, it became, as we have seen, exceedingly 
acute. This state of things was taken advan- 
tage of by the special Shia with which the 
Abbasids were in league, since they had separa- 
ted frdm the Alids and withdrawn from Medina 
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whoi’o they could not compoio with them, to 
lluuuiima m the raoualaiuona region hotween 
Syria and Arabia (ashSharitl) ^ 

Among I, ho Shiites there wore two main 
divisions, which, to he sure, wore not every- 
where distinctly dciined : a moderate one, which 
was distinguished from the ordinary Islam only 
by the political principle that the Khahfato be- 
longed to the house of tho Prophet, and an 
extreme one with a peculiar dogma which was 
quite foreign to the original Islam, The ex- 
tremists went by different names which express- 
ed only insignificant shades of meaning, at 
first they wero called the StabiVlya. According 
to Saif b. Umar these Sabh’iya were from tho 
beginning tho root oC all tho ovi] and mischief in 
tho history of the theocracy, the murderers of 


' 'I'ho anooflloi' oC Iko AbbiisitlH wiiH tho pioim miimiliicUu’oi of 
l.niililiKiu AbdullhU Ibii Abl)fls, a tnll coiiHiu ol Unhamtuiul iiiul All ’ 
Ah al’Lui Alt’s duatli lio luitl nlbiwocl liiniBoir lo bo bought ovoi' by 
MuHwia, ho I’oraauiQil upon gooa tOL'ms with (ho [luiaiyulB, only 
guiulmg lus tooth 111 aoorot. Uib oquiilly pitraa HOii Alt b Abdillffih, 
iiiolaiamuil iiaSnijild oi Dhnl Thalinrc, did llio samo Undor Abdul- 
iiiahk lio wont fo llaiuasoua to aottlo, but aftoi tho lattor’s death ho 
waa lU-ti'oatocl by Waltd 1 aud in A. II 95, undor coiapulaion, it is 
Hftid, niovod hiB abode to Huinaima, near Adluuh, on tho Syrian pilgrim- 
way, wheio ho died iii A H 118 at a gioafc age (Tab , 2, 1592 ) hlveu 
in Ills lilo-tiniQ hia son Muhammad b. Alt was ot far moio account He 
Urst made his appeaianco by claiming the Imamate of tho Shia and was 
tho instigator of tho soorot propaganda of tlie Ahbaaids, whom he 
loft to do hiB woik m Kufa and Khniaaan whilst he himself kept in lus 
refuge in Hiimamia Ho died in Hlxnlqa’da, 125 (Tah , 2, 1769), and 
then his son Ibrahim b Muhammad, boin in A II 82, succeodsd liiih as 
second Ahbasid Imam 
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lJthuii\a and the op0no:’.s oi‘ llio Jauus-^ato of 
the oivil wav, the fomulora of iho KhavijiLo 
roTohifcionary party, and iho originators of tlio 
self-dostraotion of Islam. They really first 
attained their historical significance through 
Mukhthv, although they were in existence 
earlier than that.^ Their home was Kufa and the 
neighbourhood of Kufa. They consisted not 
merely of Arabs, but really mostly of Hawaii, and 
they believed in the teaching of Ibn Saba con- 
cerning the return of the same spirit in different 
bodies, especially the spirit of the Prophet in 
his heirs, These are their three chief charac- 
teristics. They were rejected by tho distin- 
guished Alids, tho descendants of Phtiraa, tho 
Prophet’s daughter, who hold to tho basis of 
the old Islam and Arahism, so they attached 
therasolvos to a son of All by a siicoiul marriage 
»,who was called Ibn Hanaflya aftor his motlior, 
and ho allowed them to make him tho idol 
which, according to their doctrino, they required. 
It did not matter that ho remained passive in 
the background, in Fact, for their purpose ho 
was just as good dead as alive. Por a while 
it was said that he had not died but lived in se- 
clusion in the mountain Badwfi, near Medina, 
ready to appear at the right moment, hut after- 
wards his son AbduMh AbA HAshim, who was 

‘ Fov Muthtar cf, my tieatiee upon the Shin. {Qoitingen, 1901), pp. 
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juat as inaignifioaiit as himself, was regarded 
as his heir in the Imamship. The extremists of 
TCufa (lid not get what they counted upon with 
Zaid b. All h. Husain. Then Abb Hftshim 
moved his residence to Humaima and there got 
in league with the Abbasids.^ 'When he died in 
A. n. 98 he is said to have made over the office 
of Imam by express declaration in his will to 
the Abhasid Muhammad b. All 

Van Vloten has emphatically referred to the 
importance of this latter statement.^ To be sure, 
in this form it is probably fictitious'* but it must 
be early, for it has plenty of witnesses,'* and the 
later Abbasids would have been wary about 
establishing their claim upon such a basis. It 
is a Iso intrinsically true, for Abfl Hhshim ac- 
tually was the predecessor of Muhammad b. 
All even tUougli he may not formally have 
named him as bis successor. He bad a party, 
of bis own ; his adherents were called the 
Hfishimiya,'* after him, and after liis deatli they 
went over to Muhammad b. Ali (Tab., 3,2500). 
In Khurasan, according to Tab., 2,1689, there 

He may have been theie oarlier than tlia Abbasida, anci they may 
liaTo ]Oiaecl him (A. H 95), hut not he lUeni. 

° Oplomat dot Abhaszden (heiden, 1890), pp. 18 £ 148. 

“ Aoo. to Shalirttstanl, 112, 19, And Hdahim. ninSe a will m favom 
ot the Kindits Abrlallfi,li b, Amr b Haab. 

* Madfi,int in Tab 3, 24. Ibn Sa’d in Wuatenfeld’s Eegister, p, 19, 
310 and in Vloton’s OpkomsL, p, 148 

“ Shabrastani, 112 £, In Tab tbo nanio Hilshimlya appears 
plainly as tho designation of the soot only, m 2, 1689 1987. 89, It la 
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w;iM at ilioir head KliidasI*, ouo ol' tho most mio- 
cesslul Shiiio I’ecruiUug ofliGorHj with whom 
Mubararaad b, Ali originally had an undor- 
standing. There is thus some dogroo oL‘ corroct- 
iiesa in the acoonnt oC that will. Tlie Abbasuls 
joined Abd Hhaliim so as to win over tho 
Hashimiya to themselves. 

But this also shows their connection witli the 
Sabh’iya oI Muklithr, for from tliese worshippers 
of Ibn Hanafiya are descended the worshippers 
of his son, the Hashimiya. The Sabh’lya in 
Kufa had not become extinct with Mukhthr ; 
tliey still existed in tlie lower circles. The 
esoteric doctrine of the Ilashimiya, as it is 
reprosonted in SliahrastA.nt, is in no way dilTorcnt 
from that of Ibn Saba. The Abbasid conspiracy 
is exactly similar to tlie Sabaitc, as Saif describes 
it.' Its lioadqnarters wore likewise Kufa ; 
from tliore the propaganda was spread into 
Kliurasan. In sliort, the movement in both 
, cases was supported by tho Iranian Hawaii, 
and was direc ted against the Arabism in, islaiu* 
The conformity thus extends to all the points 
of importance, to the doctrine and to the 
manner of recruiting, to the locality, and to tlu' 


geiioially used m nnothor sense, as tv cleiivaf-ive from ni'islum, nol. fiom 
AM Uaahim , juaf tlio a,ima as IlaBliimlyAii Tlio aiiiliigiuty may l)avo 
been aoceplablo latlier than olhorwiao to tho Abbaaida The Ildalu- 
intyflt of Kumait are poems upon the Fatimids, 

^ dkiazen 6, 124. The originally Jewish Malilum-books j/lay a part 
both cases. 
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compoaitiou of the paji'ty. Two more details may 
be added. The wooden club was the national 
weapon of the lower Iranian population, and 
it was already called the “ club of the heretics” ‘ 
from the Khashabiya of Mukhtftr, and did not 
first get the name fx’ora those of Abfi Muslim. 
The Mawali of his estate in Klintarnia near 
Kufa formed Mukht&.r’3 oldest adherents, and 
according to Tab., 2,1H60 (Mas'hdl, 6, 69) it was 
from Khutarnia that Abfi Muslim also originally 
came. Should the correctness of these two 
statements be doubted, they still do not lose 
their significance, for invention must have its 
motive and the motive is all that we require. 
That the Abbasids later on denied the Shiites, 
by means of whom they had risen, and shook 
them off, is not surprising (Tab. B,29,17). They 
were inconvenient to them and might go after 
they had served their purpose. 

All this would seem to show that there 
exists a close connection between the unsuc- 
cessful revolution of Mukhtfbr and the successful 
one of Abfi Muslim. Notwithstanding that 
the fire in the year 67 seemed to be extinguished 
by blood, it still glowed on under its ashes and 
spread from Kufa to Khurasan. This place 
offered more favourable conditions, because the 
Mawali there were more compact, and the Arabs 

' Tab., a, 694. 

64 
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opposed to blioni wtu’o mucli Mrwikov (luui in 
TCufa. MukhtAf was ono ol' tlio y read's! inon 
ot Islamio history; ho nuticipaled llie ruiure 
tf tho cloctriue of Hof a is eoiroc.t, flioii tho 
Arab of KhuLarnia oamo to lifo ;n>iiiu in llio 
Mania of Khulanna. 

2. In the year 100 Muhainniad h. Ali 
sent Maisara to Kufa, ami he ’ sent tho Kufaites 
Muhammad b Khunais and Abh ‘Ikmna tho 
saddler, also called Abu Muhanunad asiShdiq, 
and Haiyhn the grocer the uncle of Tbrhhtin b. 
Salima, to Khurasan, with the commission to 
recruit for him and his house They ri'tunied 
to Maisara with letters from ICbnrasaniles whom 
they had won over, and lie sent these letli'vs to 
Muhammad b. Alt. .Vlih Muhammad asdftdu| 
selootedin Kliurasan twelve chiefs (N uqabh) and 
70 other men, and Meiiaiumad 1). Alt gave I born 
directions m writing. 8o runs 'I’ab., 2,105R. 
Tlie completion of the hundred years ('I'ah,, 
3,24), the 12 apostles and the 70 followers excite 
suspicion^ ; the reports from later yoar.s concur 
to prove that the alfair was not sol agoing so 
designedly. These records are mostly anony- 
mous, only in three of them is MadAint named 
as a guarantor I herewith append their contents. 


' The sub]ect, aco to Tab, 2, 1358, sliould liavo boon Muliammarl, 
bnt IS actually, aco. to 2, 1134, Maiaaia 

* Aco, to Tab I a, 1988, Muhammad b All, in tho yoai 102 oi 10.3, 
sent his mesaengar (singular) to ^.baiasaji ; aftoi 70 men woib -won 
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Tnh., 2, I liU. In tlio year 102 Maisara sBut 
hi.N inoNHOu^'oi’s I’l-ora Iraq to Xhui'asan, and there 
iho Abhcwid recruiting' began. A (listinguished 
Triintraite drew the attention oF the atatt- 
holder of Ya/dd II to the doings of these 
unknown mon, who gave themselves out to be 
merchants. They were arrested, but soon re- 
leased again as some Khurasanites, mostly of the 
Rabifi and Yemen, became security for them. 

Tab. 2, 1467. In the you’ 105 Bnlcair b. 
Miihhn, till then Junaid’s interpreter^ in Sind, 
came to Kufa and brought with him four bars 
of silver and one of gold. lie fell into the 
hands of the Ablnsid ro<ii uilmg-oinuers, Ahft 
‘rkriina as-Sibhq, Mawira, Miiliammad b. 
fChunais, S.'lliin alA‘y''>''b ''‘'id Abii Yabyb, wa.s 
won over by tliein, and gave up his money for 
Muliatniuad b All, witli whom he also entored 
mliO porsouiil rolatious. Alter iVtaisara's death Jie 
was put ill Ins pl.ujo as leader of tlie recrmting. 

Tab , 2, 1J8H. Ill the year lOY recruiters 
were sent to Khurasan hy Ilm Mflhhn, viz. Abh 
Tkrimn, Ahu Muhammad as-Skdiq,® Muham- 
mad b. Klmnais, Animfir allbkdl and others. 

ovoi', he ohoao 12 ohiefa from amoiigafc them The iiamos of the 
twelve aie given somewhiit difCoiontily than in Tab 2, 1.SI5S, nud m 
laotUed oasea vaiiimts aie oitod Even the oi'cloi ui the hat is not suia 
In the Malilhim-boohs the number 100 may have flayed a part. 

' Aco to 1726, 10 " bouhe.” 

Acc to 1358, a (U67, 7) AhA Iltuma is irlentical with AhA 
Muh.amraiul 
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A Kiuclite complained ofi' them to the fntatt- 
holdei' Asad, and ho had them cruoitiod aftoi* 
their hands and feet had been sawn off, Anuuhr 
alone escaped to Kufa. Whon Mohammad h, 
AU heard tlie nows, he said, “ There will ho 
more of you killed yet.” 

In Tab.i 2, 1492 the same story is repeated 
under A. H. 108, with the variation that Aminhr 
alone is executed and the others escape. 

Tab., 2, 1501, under A. H. 109, according to 
Madhini. During the first stattholdership of 
Asad there came to Khurasan in the company 
of other Kufaites the first Ahbasid recruiter, 
Ahh Muhammad Zitld, Mania of the llaindhn, 
who before that had stayed for a while in 
Damascus. Muhammad h. All had directed 
him to take up his abode among tiho Yemen, to 
treat the Mudar with consideration, and to 
ki^ep clear of a certain Ghhlih in Aharshalir 
(Naisahur), who was devoted to the Fatimids, 
Others, however, mention Harb b, Uthmhn of 
Balkh, Maula of the Qais b. Tha'laba, as the 
first Abbasid recruiter in Khurasan authorised 
by a letter of Muhammad b. Ali. Ahfl Muham- 
mad Zihd stayed for a time in Marw (1601, 17), 
entertained the people, and recruited for the 
Band Abbfts by means of invectives against the 
Umaiyids. Yahyfi b. U^ail alKhuzdi and 
Ibrhhlm b. Khatthb alAdawl visited him fre- 
quently ; GhMib, who came from Abarshahr to 
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Mai’vv, sopavatofl from him after a quarrel Upon 
the accuhatiou of the tax-official of Marw, Abfl 
Muhammad Zifid was banished from Khurasan 
by Asadj although ho gave himself out to be a 
harmless merchant, but as he still remained 
tliere he wuis executed four days before the 
festival (1503,6), and his Kufaifce companions 
wdth him, with the exception of two W'ho were 
spared because they were too young, or because 
they renounced the 'Ibbasids. After that 
another Kufaite came to Marw, Kathlr, who 
took a lodging witli Abh Najm and recruited 
for the Abbasids. He carried on his work for 
a year or two, but was uneducated and was 
replaced by IChaddAsh, so- named because he 
tore to shrods lh<‘ Abbasid religion; hut his real 
naraewois lJmA,ra.’ 

7Wj., 5, Ifffi'O. Ju the year 113, under the 
siattholdorship of Junaid several Abbasid re-, 
cru iters made their appearance. He executed 
one of them and outlawed the rest. 

2h5., 3, W8G f. In the year 117 Asad, 
during his second stattholdership, took prisoner 
several Abbasid recruiters, among them the 
KhuzAites SulaimAn b. Kathir, MAlik b. Haith- 
am, Talha b. Huzaiq, the Bakrite KhAlid b. 
IbrAhlra, the Tamimites MfisA b. Ka‘b and 
LAhiz b Quraiz SulaimAn b Kathlr said they 


' Aco to 1S88, 9 Amin&r b Taztd He jb generally called not 
Klmcldnah but Kliidftali , Khadddali ahould have the article 
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vvovo slandored iiH Ixilonfi-hii? to tlio Azd- Kalita 
by tho Mudai’iloH, who could not for^dvo them 
f’ov their dotorinined stand ag’.iinsi (^KKaiha. lie 
reminded them that Ihe Mudariios also 'wore 
opponents of the slaltholdor. d'lus was olTec- 
tivo, and Asad liberated the Kliuzftilos and the 
Bahrite, hut punished the two Tainiinites. He 
had Mfisa h Ka'h’s teoth broken out with the 
hridle of an ass, and 800 stripes given to 
Liihizd 

Tab , 3, 1588. In the year 118 Ihn M'lhtin 
sent Amrahr b. Tazid to Khurasan as leader of 
the Ahhasid propaganda, lie ehaiigod his name 
to Khidhsh, took a lodging in Marw, and was 
very successful. Hut he turned aside to false- 
hood, preached libertinism (Din al-lChurraiutya) 
and pi'rmitted community of wives. Asad 
arro.sted him and, as ho used very ooul.umacioiis 
speech towards him, had one of his hands cut oil', 
his tongue torn out and one eye blinded. 

In addition to this MAdaini in Tab., 8, 158!), 
has, — When Asad in the ymar 118 was in Amul, 
Khidhsh, the head (of tliesoet) of the ITAshimiya 
was brought before him. Me made his doctor 
Q,ur‘a cut oil his tongue and blind him of an 
eye, and then handed him over to the justiciary 
of Amul, who executed him and nailed him to a 
cross. 

' bje darod not exoculo tho KhuiaaanitB Aiaba ns he did tho 
Kufaite Mnwali, 
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Tal),, 2, 163f)f. [n.the year 120 Sulaiin&ii b. 
ICatliir went from Khurasan to Muhammad b. 
All, 110 doubt for the following reason, 
Mvrhammad was angry with his adherents in 
Khurasan heeause they had believed Klud&sh 
and his lies in preference to him, and broke oft 
correspondenoe with them. In order to get into 
communication with him again they sent to him 
Sulaim^n b Kathir. Muhammad explained to 
him the reason of his displeasure and gave him 
a letter in which, however, there was nothing. 
But following this, he sent Ibn Mfthhn from 
Kufa as the bearer of a second letter, in which 
he gave vent to his plain sentiments regarding 
Khidllsh. But the Khurasanites distrusted Ibn 
Mhhhn and had him sent oft. Muhammad then 
ai'iil sticks tipped, some with ium and ,sorae with 
brass, and Ibn Mhlifin distributed thorn amongst 
the party-chiefs (Nuqahft). They then perceived^ 
that they had acted contrary to his principles 
and mended their ways ' 

7Wj., 2, 1726, under A. H. 124, according to 
MMaini. It leaked out that the Ahhasid Shiites 
in Kufa held meetings in a particular liouse. 
Consequently their head, Ibn Mfih^n, was arrest- 
ed. In prison he won over to his cause YAuas 

AbA ‘Asim and the Ijlite IsA b. Ma'qil, Krom 
the latter, when they were soon after released, 

^ They miiefc have nndoisiood the moaning of tho efcicke tjofcter 
fchuD 1 They could not have been mcio credentials foi Ibn M&hS/U 
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ho boughl Wh Horvmiil ,Al)fi MiiNliin Tor 4i00 
dirhorna, and i)i’Haont.o(l him lo Uio aon ol" 
Muhammad b. All, IbrAhim, who haiubid him 
ovor to the aaddlei' MdaA, Iniiiatt'd by Iiim 
into the Abbasid docd.rino, bo made frequoid 
journeys to Khurasan ' 

Tn addition there are the anonymona variants, 
Tab., 2, 1726f. 1709. In the year 121. the 
Khurasanite party-leaders SulaimAn b. Kathlr, 
MMik b. Haithain, LAhizh. Quraiz and Qahtaba 
b. Shabib came, whilst on the pilgrimage, to 
Kufa. There they visited in prison ‘Asim b. 
Thnas alljli, who was suspected to be a recruiter 

A 

for the Abbasids, and TsA and Id its, the two 
sons of the Ijlite Ma'qil, who as olEcials of 
KliAlid alQaarl wore imprisorii’d by YAsnf b. 

A 

Umar. Isa and Idris had with them AbA 
Muslim, who always wept when his masters 
expressed their political opinions. The Khurasa- 
nites won him over. They then went on to 
Mecca,’ there mot in with Muhammad b. All, 
and told him about AbA Muslim. He asked,— 
“ Is he a freeman, or a bondman ? ” They 

replied, “ He himself asserts he is free, but IsA 
says he is a boudman.” Thereupon he ordered 
him to be bought and freed. They handed over 


^ With the somewhat obsoiire eontence 172B, 17, cf, the continua- 
tion in 194)9, 14 

» The end of 124 Tabari’a putting the account not till A H. 125 
nia]^6B.nO difference } the Haj] i8 between the two years- 
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to him 200,000 dirhems and material to the 
value of 30,000 dirhems, and he disclosed to 
them that this was probably the last time they 
would see him, and enjoined them to recognise 
his son Ibi4him after his death. He died on the 
1st Dhulqada, 126, aged 03, seven years after the 
death of his father. 

Tab., 2, 1869. In the year 126 the new 
Imam sent Ibn MfthO,n to Khurasan with a letter. 
He assembled the party-chiefs and recruiters in 
Marw, informed them of the death of Muham- 
mad, declared Ibrahim as his successor, and gave 
them his letter. They recognised him and paid 
to him the moneys of the Shia, which he deli- 
vered to Ibrfdiim. 

Tab., 2, 1916 f. In the year 127 IbrUhim 
appointed in place of the deceased Ibn Mithhn, 
on the hitter’s recommendation, the vinegar- 
seller Abb. Salaraa Hafs b. Sulaimhn, Maula 
of the Sabi, as his general-plenipotentiary, and 
wrote to inform the Khurasaniles of it. Abh 
Salama also presented himself in person to the 
Khurasanites and received from them the fifth 
and voluntary gifts. He bore the title “ Wizier 
of the Hamily of Muhammad " (Tab., 3, 20, 60). 

In all these accounts Kufa appears as the 
Abbasid breeding-ground and centre. Here 
dwell the representatives and plenipotentiaries 
of the invisible Imam, — Maiaara, Ibn M&hAn, 
Abb Salama, and likewise their underlings and 
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oo-operatoi's. Thay avo all Mawali, of Iranian 
nationality ami ahopkooporn and artiHaius to 
track?, Avaba indu(?d may also have 1)oloii"ocl 
to tlie party but tliay did not ocoupy any l(?adin^ 
position. Khurasan, i- e., is \v()rkc?d from 

Ku[a; long after the yoar 100 tho reoruiters 
there are still only Kufaites, stranger mercbanta. 
The beginnings of the propaganda are obscure, 
and smothered in bloodshed. Kbidash was tho 
first to have any success. He is first mcutioned 
under A. II. 109 ; it is quiistionable whether he 
really began his activity then, but it is just as 
improbable that he did nob come from Kufa till 
A. H. IIS, the year lu which he wa.s killed. The 
people of Mai'w tlooked to Ivim, ae.copti'd his^ 
word and followed him. Ho appears a.s tho veal 
founder of tho Abba,sid party in Marw, and ho 
must also have been ite organiser. It is no 
v^ondor, thou, that il is in A. H. J .17 that wo fur 
the first time lliul some traces of the native 
chiefs who wore supposed to bo appointed as 
early as the yeir 100 by Muhammad b. All him- 
self, and that they adhered more to Khidilsh 
than to Muluunraad While the mass of tho 
Shia in Marw consisted of Hawaii, the first 
chiefs, — there are six of Hi(?m named in Tab., 2, 
1686f. — were Arabs. The most distinguished 
among them, who after Khid&sh’s death was his 
successor, was Sulaimfin b. Kathlr. He belonged 
to the tribe Khuzh,a, who owned, certain villages 
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in the o.isi.s of Manv, and with tliou’ Iviinian 
poatiiinls i'ui'niah('d :i diaproporiionately large 
contingonfi to the Ahbasul Shia. The IChuzaa 
had an old allianoe with the house of the Prophet, 
and besides they belonged to the Azd, and the 
latter almost always were in the opposition 
since the fall of the Muhalklnds, so that they 
were more easily accessible to revolts against 
the government than the Mudav. Amongst 
the SIX party-chiefs called to account by Asad 
on A. H 117, there were, moreover, along with 
three Khuzaites and one Bakrite two Tamimites 
as well, HO we must not lay too much stress 
upon the dill'eronce of tribe. These Shiites, 
even the Arab.s among them, protested against 
the Aral) iiatimialisra. It was Tslam, and not 
Arabdom, according to their prinoiple.s which 
conferred the right of oil.izenship in the theo- 
cracy. Neither were the Hawaii in the part^ 
excluded from leading po,sitions. Among the 
twelve chiefs given in Tab., 2, 1 368, foar Hawaii 
appear side by side with eight Arabs. 

After his death, but not till then, Kbidhsh 
was denounced by Muhammad h. All. He is 
said to have been the evil enemy who sowed 
tares in the wheat, the corrupter as well as the 
chief of the people, as if he had lighted upou 
the party and its organisation all ready-made. 
The bait thrown out by him is said to have 
been Kburramitism. In reality the sect which 
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ho hojided and ovloudod. wan fchti Ilaaliimiya. 
Tho Kdmrramiioa wore not u snoi , Init a, f^oneral 
libertine tondeucy. They profcoatod a^ainat 
the Jewry of Islam, as they called it, f.c., 
against its melancholy Puritanism ; they wanted 
to preserve their right in the religion of 
nature and gladness, so they joined the native 
Iranian heathendom. They may have been 
influenced by socialist ideas as Avell, which in- 
deed suited excellently with the aims of the 
Hawaii. The communism of wives which 
Mazdaq had formerly preached is said to have 
been revived by the Khurramites and Rhvvan- 
dites. Now it is quite credible that Khidftsh 
did not oppose this tendency, but encouraged 
it and profited by it, but wo are bound to think 
it improbable that this was a siumblingdilock 
for the Abbasids. At that time they gathered 
around them the heretics ; it wfis not till later, 
when they had reached their goal, that they 
dropped them and became orthodox. At the 
beginning they tried to divert all the streams 
of the Shiite opposition to their mill, let them 
be of any dye they chose. Their first aim 
was the negative one of overthrowing the Umai- 
yids. They kept back the positive one of seiz- 
ing the Khalifate for themselves. They generally 
showed themselves to their followers not so much 
in the guise of pretenders as of instruments of 
the revolution desired by God. They did not 
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put foi’ward theiv o\yn poraous, but the uause, 
the struggle for right agamat wrong. 'Phey 
had homage paid, not to themselves and in 
their name, but for an anonymous person of 
the family of Muhammad to be agreed upon 
later. Some even of their founders, who must 
be regarded as initiated, only later began to 
have a clear vision of their true aim. As far 
as they could they did not let it be obvious 
that they wanted to dislodge the Fatimids, but 
created the impression that they were working 
for them, posing in Khurasan and elsewhere as 
the avengers of the Fatimid martyrs ; and 
still less could they reject and deny the other 
branch of the Shia, whose support against the 
latter they must have. The Shia might believe 
what they liked and live as they pleavsed ; that 
was to them a secondary consideration. Their 
first care was that they should adhere to them. 
The libertinism of the Hashiraiya left them 
cold, hut what to thorn was critical was the in- 
dependent organisation of the party in Khurasan, 
which was a sequel to their great rising under 
the leadership of Khid^sh. In Marw a local 
committee was formed, which, as we can easily 
understand, would not suffer itself to be kept 
in leading-strings by Kufa, without, of course, 
detracting from fidelity to Muhammad h. All 
himself. But for him there also arose the 
danger that the reins in Khurasan might slip 
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from hia liaiulH, for ho hohi Uunn only throiij^'h 
K\ifii, So hti used tho poraonal aul.horil.y wluolv 
ho , still posaesHUfl over tho IChurasauitt^ chiot's 
to iiuluco them to gave up thoir uulo[)oiuloiuio 
and 1)0 aubordiiiato to tho VVizioi* in Ivufa, and 
at last he succoeded with difficulty iii winning 
over their leader SuUimfin b. Kathir. Whilst in 
A. H. 120 the Khurasanitea in Marw rejected 
the Abbaaid Wizier in Kufa, they gave luin a 
friendly reception in A. H. 126 and 127, and 
also handed over to him the moneys which they 
had collected. In other cases they delivered 
them directly to the Imam, and in fact visited 
him, not in Humaima hut in Mecca. The pil- 
grimage oll'ered the revolut.iouarios conveuioul 
and unobtrusive opportunities of meeting each 
other. Tlie personal relations with the Imam 
assumed a more active and, because of the 
money transaction, a more realistic appearance. 

B, Ibrhbim, the son and successor of 
Muhammad b. All, took a decisive stop lo get 
the rains m Khurasan completely into his hands 
by despatching thither Abd Muslim. The 
latter’s origin is obscure and the accounts of 
it are uncertain. It is certain that he was not 
an Arab, but an Iranian, a slave or a client in 
Kufa. While still a mere youth he there 
attracted thynotice of the Abhasid party, and 
Ibrhhlm -^s moved to draw him to himself. 
He received him into his family, took him into 
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liis mtoresi and made him his confidant. In 
the year 128 Abu. Muslim was given a perma- 
nent position as represontative of the holy 
family in Khurasan, where through having 
frequently visited it before he was well-known, 
and appointed leader of the cause. The time had 
come. The mutinous Arab tribes had ex- 
pelled Nasr from Marw and by risings of every 
kind and in every quarter the bands of the 
Umaiyid government were tied.' 

The adopted Mania offered the Abbasid 
better guarantees in Khurasan than the free 
Arab who till then had been at the head of 
the llfishimiya there. To bo sure Sulaimhn b. 
Katlitr was not to be supplanted straightaway 
by Abh Muslim, ndio on the contrary had orders 
to respect him and to go by bis advice. But 
all the same he found in him a rival who threat- 
ened his position. From his antecedents it js 
understandable that he did not receive him 
with open arras, and consequently Abfi Muslim’s 
position in Marw was a difficult one. It was 
no asset to him that he married into the family 


' " Aa the sona of Xlmaiyn Bince tlie muidei of WalW weie at feud 

OiUioiit; thamselTes, and bo wore fully occupied, the sons of Ilashini 
and tho sons of Alt, likewise relations of the Prophet, dwelling, how- 
ever, in secure seclusion in Little Arabia, turned this faot to account 
They gatheied together under the loadoiahip of lbi8,hlm and sent Abd 
Mitshin, then freedman, to Khnrason, to some influential men there 
to mvite them to take part in the struggle against Manviln.” $uoh is 
tho acoount of Theoph,, A.M. 6210 , 
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of ono of iho cliiefa, Abil Najm; ho was ro- 
garded as an intoi-lopor, could make no head- 
way boaide SiilaimA,ii, and Ihoufjfht it adviaahle 
to quit the hold in hia favouv. 

He left Marw and made fov Kufa again, 
but when he was in Q,d.mis, with one foot already 
out of Khurasan, he was induced to turn hack. 
In Marw a change had come about; people 
now showed themselves ready to render obe- 
dience to him as the all-powerful representative 
of the heirs of the Prophet, and he now very 
successfully took in hand the preparations for 
the rising. He seems to have been compelled 
to give up this activity because of a journey 
to Mecca, which he with a iiumher of liis party- 
confederates made in Jumada 11, 121), in order 
to hand over to tho Imam ihoro tlio coUectod 
moneys.’ Put when ho reached the vvo.stern boun- 
dary of Khurasan, he made tho I’ailo C^alitaha 
h. Shabih go on to Mecca and himself set out on 
the way hack to Marw ’Iho pilgrimage was 
for him only a pretext. ’Iho truth was, ho 
wished to visit the scattered Shiites of all 
shades of opinion, win them over, and prepare 
them for the coming revolt. With the aim of 
getting into communication with their loaders, 
he went through the whole of western 
Khurasan as far as the boundaries of JurjAn 


* The date given (Tab., 2 , 1962) ia rather early for the pilgrimage, 
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and hack, making a considerable stay at several 
places which were important for the Shiites. 
Having got hack to Marvv, he began to act 
openly, 

I follow the anonymous account in Tab., 2, 
1960ff. in distinguishing between the two jour- 
neys of Ahfl Muslim. The first time he left 
Marw because he could not keep his position 
there. The second time he journeyed through 
western Khurasan with the purpose of inciting 
to agitation under pretence of making the pil- 
grimage. Madhini (Tab., 1949fp.) only mentions 
one journey, the second. He says nothing 
about the dangerous variance between Abt 
Muslim and Sulairahn. But, as Van Vloten 
rightly emphasises,^ this variance has every 
ground of probability in its favour. Still, we 
might, of oourac, be content with one journey. 
Wo might take it that Abb Muslim, as he could 
not gam a footing in Marw, had attempted to 
make on his own account a position for himself 
in we.sLern Khurasan. But the pilgrimage 
wivioli ho undertook in common with the Mar- 
wites does not fit in with this assumption. Above 
all, chronological difficulties arise, for the cele- 
bration to which they journeyed was the one 
which was held at the end of 129 ; Qahtaha 
only returned from Mecca in A.H. 130, But at 

^ Gf tho paBBEigo oiled by Mm fiom Maqrizt for fche Alil ESKnflya, 
fteoberohes, p. 80. 
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this tiino fcho revolt utidor Ahh Muslim in l\1iunv 
was already uninpUdidy m train, for li, In-oko 
out iraniodiately after liis return from the insur- 
rection expedition. His broaedi with Sulainidii 
and his consequent compulsory departure from 
Marvv must have taken place earlier, soon after 
his first arrival in the year 128. Possibly the 
circumstance tliat Ahi\ Muslim on hotli journeys 
reached the western boundary of Ivhurasaii and 
there turned back, tends to confuse tlicm. 

Of the revolt in the villages oi the ICliuzha 
near Marw in the second half of the year 129 
(summer, 747), Tahart gives the account of 
MadMnl (lOlOIf., 19(5511’., 198911’.), that of Ahu’l- 
KhattAl) (195811'., 19(1711’., lOR-tll’.), and .still 
another one which is anonymous (IDdOIT,, 19701T., 
1992IT.). These agree in certain charaetoristlcs 
and also in some striking details, hut they 
present many dilTeroiicos as iv(dl. Neither are 
they at one in thorasolvos, and taken all 
together are extremely unsatisfactory. 

Tirst of all wo are most prepossessed in 
favour of the account of Abii'lKliatthl), wliioh 
at the first glance appears the most oonchisive. 
On Tuesday, 9th Sha‘bhn, 129 (Tuesday, 2.5ih 
April, 747), having again reached the oasis of 
Marw from Khurasan, Abt. Muslim first took 
a lodging in Kanin, the village of Abfi Dhhd 
Khhlid b. Ibrhhim al-Bakri.^) On the 2nd 


1 Of 1960. 14 f, 
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llaiuadan (17tli May). ho reinovod from there to 
Slkadaiij, tlio village of Stilaimiln b, Kathlr 
al fvhnziVi Tlu^ 25th ilaniadan waH kept in 
view as the date tor open action, and notice of 
this given to the members of the party in 
Marwrudh, Tukharistaii and Khwarizm. On this 
day, thou, the two black standards’ sent by the 
Imam were actually unfurled in Sikadanj, and 
beacon-signals were also made to the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring villages. Within the 
next few days they arrived ; those from Suq^Mim 
first, on the 27th Ramadan. The camp numbered 
2,200 infantry and 66 horsemen. On the festi- 
val of the breaking of the fast, Friday, 1st 
Shauwtlil, 129 (1 6ih June, 7d7), the hrst service 
according to the Ahbasid ritual was held in 
Sikadanj, conducted by Sulaimhn b. ICathlr, 
following which Ah A. Muslim held a great ban- 
quet, Eighteen days after ^ his public act of 
revolt a troop of horse sent by tlic stattholder 
Nasr advanced against him, but it was repulsed 
by Abfi Nasr MMik b Haitham alKhuzM near 
Alin, the wounded and captive leader being 
well cared for and then liberated, so that he 
might go home and publish the praise of 
Ahi\ Muslim. At the beginning of I)hulqa‘da, 
KliAzim b. Rhuzaima at Taralmi seized the town 
of Marwrudh and killed the Government official 
there. Abb, Muslim remained 4)2 days in Sikadanj 


' Months m 1957, 17 w a slip 
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altogeihci’. On AVoiltiosday, i)ih 
(Saturday, 2:2iul -Inly,) Iki luovad his camp 
to MAklmhii, the losulonec of several Shiilon 
famous later on, and here ho sotllod down for a 
considorahle stay. Tie appointed ofUcials and 
fortified the camp. If he had been like 
another man hitherto, he now assumed the 
airs of a prince. Ilis army rose to 7,000 men 
and he had every one registered in a roll accord- 
ing to his father’s name and that of his village. 
The pay amounted to from 3 to I dirhems (per 
month). The people of Suqhdim, 800 strong, 
he sent to Jiranj to break off Nasr’s commu- 
nications with Marwrudh and Tukharistau. lie 
relegated the servants to a separate camp, and 
later on sent thorn to llivvard toTVlhsA. b, Ka‘b 
at Tamlmt. Four months after lie mov(Ml from 
Makhuau to Alin, as the walev tlu'ro could not 
bo cut off from him ; Cor ho was approhoiisive 
of an attack by the Arabs of Marw, who for 
this end had made a truce with each other. 
In Alin he celebrated the feast on the 10th 
Dhulhijja, 139 (32nd August, 747) . Govern- 
ment troops did actually advance from Marw 
to attack him, and committed all sorts of mis- 
chief in the villages, until he put a stop to 
their doings. Then some wounded prisoners 
fell into his hands, and he cared for them, and 
when well, set them free. But the unity of the 
enetny did^ not last long, .as All b. Judai 
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iilKfwniAiil WciH indufPd by aubiiniAii b. Kniliii- 
to bi'oiilc th(' ti'iico, and Lhey now actually made 
Abb Muslim arbitraior in tlniii* dispute. Depu- 
tations i'vom bobli parties, the Mudar and the 
Azd-llabta, appeared before him and sued for 
his favour. In a solemn conclave he, along 
with his 70 follow-judges, decided foj.’ the Azd 
against the Mudar, for All b. Judai against 
Nasr ; the Mudar sorrowfully departed. After 
29 days he again left Alin and returned to 
Makhuan, ordering his men to provide them- 
selves with supplies there for the winter, since 
God had removed the danger of enemies. This 
took place on Thursday, 16th Safar, 130 (26th 
October, 7't7). lie now stayed 90 days more in 
Makhuan, till Thursday, 9th Jurahdh, when ho 
marched into Marw.‘ The town proper was in 
the hands of Nasr, whom All b. .Tudai, sup- 
ported by an olTicor of Abb Muslim, now attack- 
ed with energy. While the struggle wa's 
raging Abb Muslim made his entrance. Nasr 
surrendered to him, but the next morning he 
and his faithful followers fled. Twenty-four 
distinguished Arabs, among them Salm h. 
Ahwaz at Tamlml, Abb Muslim had executed. 

1 A.OO. to 1086, 18 1987, H it -was the first, aoo to 1984, 14, the 
second damdda ffor the 90 days from the middle of Safar onivards, 
the fliat suits bettoi, but for Thm-sday , the second is better , for the 
0th Jiim&da I fell upon a Monday, the 9th Jauiado 11 upon a 
Wednesday. The difference of one day does not matter, *as the 
boginning of the month frequently Yaries by a day. 
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Tim oxJUtlnoHs and , (‘onipk'tniK'HS oT (,1m 
account dnt'w not count I'or luncli Tliix is 
appai'onl, I'ov insianco, in tlm dnplicalc 
I'ogardiii”; the ropnlsn of an oiminy allac'k ni 
Alin and the i>'(iod tri'atniont of the wounded 
captives hy vhhA IM'uslim, l)ui pariicultu'ly 
so in the cbronolosfical staienienis. Those con- 

o 

tain the clnmsiesi, discrepancies ; the longer 
periods in })articular do not fit in at all with 
the fixed calendar dates. On the 2nd ilaraadan 
129 (May 17th, 717) Abu Muslim conics to 
Slkadanj and stays there 42 days, i£., till the 
middle of Shauwal (end of June) ; but lie does 
not go away to Makluuui till the !)Lh Dhuhpida 
(22 ik 1 July), The duration of the llrsl, sojourn 
in Makhuan is given as <1 moiitlis, Imt as early 
as the heginuing of Ifiiuihijja (the iniddlo of 
Augus(^), aftov liarely one month, he is in iVlin. 
Be stays in Alin 29 days, Ac,, till the heginuing 
ol! Muharvam, 130 (middle of Septemher), hut 
he does not return to Makhuan till the middle 
of Safar (end of October). The second stay 
in Makhuan lasts 90 days, i r., till the middle 
of Jumada I. With this the date of the entry 
into Marw almost coincides, if we take the 9th 
of the first and not of the second Jumada. 

AhuT IDiattfib, according to Madftini, re- 
quires correction ; the Anonymous Version 
keeps a middle course. According to MadMni, 
Abfi Muslim was not in Makhuan twice, but 
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only ono('. Tho four monilis wliich A.bu’1 
IvhailAl) iak(iH for the first sojourn are really 
tho extent of the whole stay there. The 8 
months (4 months + 29 days+OO days) which 
he rookoiis from the first coining of Ahfi Muslim 
to Makhuan until his definite departure thence, 
are curtailed to the half. Certainly 'Abh Mus- 
lim’s stay in Malchuan was, even according to 
Madhinl, interrupted, but only by a journey 
which he personally made to Marw. On his 
return from this journey, he stayed, according 
to Madhinl, 3 months more in Makhuan ; these 
correspond to the 90 days in AhuT Khatthb. 
According to Macblixil and the one account of 
Ahu’l Khattfih, the return took place at the 
hegliming of the year 130, and if we reckon 
3 monlbs or 90 days from then, then Ahh 
Muslim struck camp in Makhuan at the begin- 
ning of Itab'i JT, and marched into Marvr. 
Mfiduinl indeed gives the 9th Uabi II for the 
entry into Marw, and the anonymous account 
agrees with him.'^ This date is further con- 
firmed by the statement that the days then 
were very short (1990, 20) ; the 9th Rabii II, 
130 was the llth Deer., 747 ; the 9th Jumhdh 
I or II mentioned instead by Ahu’l Khatthb 
(16th January or 144h Pehruary, 748) fell more 
or less considerably beyond the winter solstice. 

1 It IS also callscl tlie 7th Uabt II, the oonfusioiT b6tweeii”7 and 
9 18 coDstaiiUy ooournng in Aiabio, 
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Woi’kin" haclcwiii'fh wn i»ol, lo ilia iKiofiiniiiit? of 
Dliulhijja, 129 aa iho (JoinmoiitaMoonL of tlu) 
aojouni in Mnkhnan that covbi'ihI in all I'onr 
moniha. Tho oncampratmi in Alin did not intor- 
I'upt it, but proofidod it , accoi’din^ to MadAini, 
Abft Mualim was there ' in Dliulqa'da, 129. 
Unanirnoas” tradition says ho was in Sikadanj in 
Shauwal and Ramadan. The t2 days which Ahu‘1 
KhattAb puts down to Sikadan], MadAint 
reckons to Alin, but here Abu’l KhattAb is 
certainly right. AVe must also follow his ac- 
count in making Rantn precede Sikadanj.” 

If this scheme bolds, we then gather some- 
thing like the following idea of tho course of 
events. T’ho villages of tho Khu//Aa '' in which 
AbA Musi ini shifted hi.s quarters about, lay 
near each other in tho district of tho KharqAn 
Oanal. Tho original centre of the conspiracy 
\^as Sikadanj wlioro tho chief Insid of tho 
lIAshimiya, SulaimAn b. Kaililr, had his scat. 
There the black standards which IbrAhtm h. 
Muhammad had sent, were unfurled, and the 
beacon-signals kindled. Thither assembled tho 
members of the party from tho nearer and more 
remote surrounding districts, 'rhere on the 1st 
Shauwal, 129 the first Abbasid service was held 

1 BSltn (10C3, 10) IS icloiifcioal with Alim anti Alin , it may have 
nnaen from bi-Ahn (m Alin) 

® Van Yloten, Oplomst der Abhandsn, p 79, 

® They ace so oallecl a poHon, for Fapin and Mfi.khnfni were nol, 
Speoilioally Khuzaite, 
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;iL which Suhiimhn h. ICathlr aciad aa Imam. 
That he only did so upon the command of AbA 
Muslim is incredible. At that time in Sikadanj 
he was not exactly the person to he dislodged 
from the first place ; he kept up the appear- 
ancOj at least, of the primacy, eren though the 
leadership of the movement had already slipped 
from his hands. AbA Muslim felt hampered by 
him, so after 4i2 days he left Sikadanj, went first 
to Alin, and from there about the end of the 
year 129, to Makhuan. He made his appear- 
ance in Makhuan as lord and ruler, his army 
increased, and through it, his power and conse- 
quence as well. It was then, too, that he first 
aroused tho apprehension of the Arabs, who 
were heating each other’s brains out in Marw, 
and this was increased by the successes gained 
by the Shiite movement simultaneously at other 
points, in Biward, in Marwrudh, and especiaHy 
in Herat' (Tab., 2, 1966). Moved by the Bak- 
rites who served under him, Shaihhn al HarArl 
first of all made his peace with Nasr, and Alt 
b. Juclai alKarmhni seems to have followed his 
example. It looked as if the Arabs had at 
last comprehended the danger that threatened 
them, and wanted to meet it together. But, 
full of distrust of one another, they did nothing 
serious against AhA Muslim. The most they 
did was to underta;ke one raid into "the district 
under his power, which was repulsed by him 
B7 
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without- tfoiibla/ and aft6r a short time he 
managed to break up the alliance of the 
hostile brethren, lie betook himself in poraon 
from Makhuan. to Marvv and contrived to make 
All b. Judai withdraw from the truce, with the 
Azd and again enter into hostile relations with 
Nasr and the Mudar. At the beginning of 130 
he returned to Makhuan. He was now abso- 
lutely secure from the Arabs and could quietly 
leave them to themselves till it seemed to him 
about time to bring home the fruits of their 
suicidal work. His relationship with the Mudar 
by no means snlTered by his having won over 
the Azd. On the contrary, they are said to have 
attempted to attraol him from tho latter to their 
side, so that he was courted by bolh, In any 
case, they no longer dared to treat liim as an 
enemy, and so it could come about that ho 
entered Marw as judge, and by his intervcmtion 
put an end to the fierce dispute in which the 
Arab tribes wore dissipating their strength. He 
decided, ^ — so at least it seemed at first, — to side 
with the Azd against the Mudar. Of this 
actual event, the scene reported by Abu ’1 Khat- 
tfl-b, how the delegates of the Azd and the 
Mudar appear in the camp of Makhuan before 

' It has been already pointed out that Abu ' 1 Kliattftb gives two 
vetSioQB (1968£. 1910) of the same afiair (at Alin) Both end in Abd 

f- r 

Muslim treating the wounded prieonois well sp as to gam credit to him- 
self Both are very much padded , aoo. to Tab. 1970 the hostilities 
amounted to the theft and slattghtor of the peasants' cattle and poultry. 
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AbA Muslim to submit their quarrel to him for 
deoiaion, and how ho with his 70 assessors gives 
sentence, is an anfcicijiation. Neither did lie as 
yet make negotiations with Judai al Narm&,nt, 
but only with his son All, at the end of 129 or 
beginning of 130, in which he took the initia- 
tive. He was the suer, nob the sued, as Van 
Vloten rightly remarks. Erom a later point of 
view he did not show to advantage in this situa- 
tion. He contradicted the ideas people had 
formed of him by lowering himself in this way. 
People were inclined to put at an earlier time 
the peculiarly authoritative position which he 
jGinally attained, hut this makes it incomprehen- 
sible why he waited so long before finally laying 
hold of it. At the beginning he was not so 
strong all at once that he could openly oppose 
the Arabs, so he acted with diplomacy, keeping 
them in suspimse and throwing dust in their 
eyes. Even with the Mudar he did not spoil 
things so completely that they counted him 
their declared enemy. His incitation of a rising 
against the Umaiyid Gtovernment was at that 
time in the order of things and disturbed 
nobody, and beyond that he did not show his 
hand. According to Mad&,inl (Tab., 2, 1965), 
the pious scholars of Marw came to him to find 
out who he was and what he wanted, but he 
did not have anything to do with them, saying 
he had more urgent business on hand. 
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'i’lio um.iovily of his .uUumniis cousisti'd nf 
Ii'aman poasAnU and ol' the'. Mawali of the 
villages of Manv, but thovn ware Arabs among 
them also who mostly occupu'd leading posi- 
tions. The connecting olamont was tln^ religion, 
the sect. ThenuclousoC the Ivliurasamau army, 
the “ Jund ” flf the Abbasids, consisted of the 
Hashimiya, as is expressly slated in Tab., 3 , 
1987. It was at the head of the Hashimiya 
that Abh Muslim entered Marw, and after the 
entry homage was received from them, AbCl 
Manshr Talha b. Euzaiq alKhuzhl administer- 
ing the oath. The formula of the oath ran • 
"I hold you bound to the Book of God and the 
Sunna of the Prophet, and to obediouc(i to him 
of the family of the Mo.s,songor of God who 
may he agreed upon, and not io doinand from 
your oFicors oithor raaiutonanco or money, but 
to wait till they give you .something of their 
owfi accord; ‘ and no one is to do any luirt to his 
personal enemy when ho has him in hiwS power, 
except upon the command of a superior.” It is 
remarkable that Ahd Mansdr, who, as it is 
reported, was thoroughly initiated into the 
principles and arguments of the sect, lets no- 
thing of these he known as far as the troops 
were concerned, but confines himself to genera- 
lities. hi or does he yet let the person of the 

Of tli3 Ahl alKaflya (or alKif3,yn,P) in Vloton, Uechetclm, 

pp. 66, 80 
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AbbiiHicl Imam got outpide of the circlo of .“^the 
Prophet’s family. The troops were, before 
everything, bound to absolute obedience to 
their officers ; even with these revolutionaries 
a military turn was given to the religion. The 
common people were not obliged to know the 
secrets of their superiors ; the black standard 
was sufficient as their creed. There had long 
been standards of all colours^ among the Islamic 
parties, but nownere does the standard, its colour 
and significance, stand out so strikingly as with 
the Shiites of Khurasan. They even wore the 
black flag on their bodies. Theophanes calls them 

tho ^avpacroLVioi, ® jj-avpa^opoi “the wearers of 
black,” and in the Oontinuator Isidori Hispan. (ed. 
Mommsen, par. 13d), they are called Vei'sarmi 
pnllaia demonia, “ the black devils.” The stan- 
dard of the Prophet is said to have been black, 
and hence to have been also that of thp 
Abbasids. In the Apocalyptic books there was 

■ Red wilh the lihawfini, Agh., 20, 112, 31, Blade, iliic? nna 99, 9 , 
at Tat., a, 1081 2007. Lisaa 11, 329. The opponents of the AhhaBids 
chose white, not only the Syrians of Umaiyid tendency, but the AUds 
ns well (Tab., 3, 223 271. 29S. 298 361. 808 ) Certain rebels (Khurra- 
mites P) m Media oarriod red flags and were therefore called the 
Muhammira (Tab 3, 493 f. 645f. 1236) One of the Hasanids earned 
a yellow flag with the picture of a serpent (Tab., S, 237). Prominent 
persons had their private colour, which their clients assumed also 
(Tab., 3, 516). In Arab olden times hlacl was the colour of revenge, 
Agh., 8, 76, 20 

^ ^opacrav 01 %orpao'av IB the ooirect writing (^or Thco^Jianes, 
like tho Syrinna, uses tho ov sfliort) ; picwpBO'Ki' again, is wxong Both a 
are long 
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mention of the tnan of tlip black atamlarcls who 
would bring in tho now ora, but llhrith b. 
Suraij, who for the first time sot the Alawali 
in tho saddle in the name of Islam, had also 
black standards, and Abb, Muslim may then 
have borrowed them from him beoauso they 
were popular among the Hawaii. 

In verses preserved in Dlnawari, 360, Nasr 
b. Saiyilr, the Umaiyid stattholder of Marw, 
addresses the Arabs as follows, — “ Why do ye 
always rekindle the feud between yourselves, 
acting as if there were no sensible men among 
you, and letting the foe who stand at the door 
work their will 1 They are a mob of men with- 
out religion and without conacquenco, no Arabs 
of ours, for ns to know, and no Hawaii of any 
standing. They have a religion wliicli cornos 
not from the Messenger of G-od nor is il, to bo 
found in the holy books ; it amounts, in truth, 
to this, that tho Arabs are to be killed. ” Ac- 
cording to Tab., 2, 1937, 1974. 3,25 the Imam 
Ibrfbhlm b. Muhammad himself is said to have 
expressly directed Abh Muslim to leave no Arab 
alive in Khurasan. According to Tlieophanes, 
A. M. 6240 the slaves in Khurasan, set on by 
Abh Muslim, slew their masters in one night 
and equipped themselves with their weapons, 
horses and money. In the historical account of 
Tabari of the taking of Marw nothing is 
said about this ; only Abfl. Muslim had 24 
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diatinguiahed followers'of Nasr executed, after the 
lattor’a flight, hut he enjoined upon his soldiera 
the atrioteat discipline and forbade any arbitrary 
Idllmg. Now it is possible that here, as in 
other cases, there exists a moderation in the 
Abbasid interest. The Hawaii may (juite likely 
have indulged their fury more bitterly than 
appears to be the case according to Tabari, but 
still their national feeling of hostility to the 
Arabs must not be too much accentuated. The 
movement did not originate with the Iranian 
nation, but with a sect of a fairly circumscribed 
locality from which the Arabs were not ex- 
cluded. It had religious motives of a political 
and social sort which were to be found in Islam. 
It Ihro.'itened, in principle, not the aliens but 
tho horotics, — hence the name heretic-clubs for 
the weapons of the Hawaii.^ Abfl Muslim’s 
most intimato confidants, Abfi Nasr, Abfi 
DMd and others, were Arabs, and it was not 
tho Arabs fer se, but the ruling Arabs that 
were to be fought against, and that by virtue 
of Islam, because they rule unjustly and un- 
laMdully, supported the godless Umaiyid regime 
and did not recognise the equal rights of the other 
Muslims in the theocracy. The Arab opposition- 
party, on the other hand, e.g., the Iraqites and 
the Yemen in Khurasan, were first recognised 
as confederates. Actually, indeed, the struggle 

^ Agh , 4, 93 , Dlnaw., 360. Tabari mentions only the K0,firbftbSt 
among tbs Khaahablya of MukhtSr, 2,694 
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af'nin.sl AiMbiHm in lalani'ainounlioil to this, that 
now Iraiiiauismjgot fcho npi)Ov hand, and the 
Avabs, oven as a nation, wove subdinifl, sinoo 
their rule had coaaod'with the TTinaiyul rule. Nasr 
1). Saiyhr foresaw this. ]t lay in the natiiro of 
things, but not inj the original purpose. The 
nationality of the conquerors asserted it.s ascen- 
dancy over Islam,) in the swadding-clotlies of 
which it bad grown up. Still, originally it was 
Islam, and not the idea of nationality that was 
the moving force in the revolt of the Khurasa- 
nites, — just as formerly it had been the moving 
force in the revolt ofTho Arabs themselves. A 
new Islam united with a now nation. 

4. Abh Muslim sent to Tulcharistan his 
dovoted Abb DhAdj alBakri who, had already 
boon active there b6foro.(l960, 14f,). After he 
had succeeded in driving out of Bfilkh the 
Umaiyid official ZiM b. AhdirrahmA,n al- 
QushairJ, he was recalled, and Yahyh b. Nu'aim 
alBakrl put in |his Iplace. But the latter en- 
tered upon negotiations |j with Zihd, who was 
securely established in Tirmidhniot very far 
from Balkb. u The result was an alliance of all 
the Arab tribes of ^that district, the Mudar, 
Yemen and Rabla against the Shia of Khurasan.] 
Even the Iranians ^of that' [quarter joined in, ' 
their leader . Muqhtil b. Haiy&n receiving the 
chief coramtind^sojfthat Abe , Arabs should not 
quarrel over it. The coalition of Arabs and 
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Traniiiiis against tlio Sliia may serve to correct 
wrong ideas. This too, deserves notice, that 
part of the allies carried black standards, — no 
doubt those of Ilhrith b. Suraij. Abb. IlMd 
was irow again sent into the field against this 
alliance. The enemy, after a battle on the 
Sarjanhn, evacuated Balkh agaid and went 
hack to Tirmidh, and for the second time Abfi 
DaM was recalled and the Azdite Uthmhn b. 
Judai alKarmani, All’s brother, set over Balkh. 
But he was unable to keep his position there, 
for the Mudar of Tirmidh under Muslim b. 
Abdirrahmhn alBfihill, a nephew of the cele- 
brated Qutaiha expelled him from Balkh. Then 
Alnl Dhdd had to oomc for tho third timo ; he 
was indispensahlo ihoro. So runs the account in 
Tabari 2, 1997 JT., and ihore is nothing better to 
substitute for it. 

In Khurasan proper Abfl Muslim was mastQr 
of tho three easterly regions of the government, 
Marw, Marwrudh and Herat, but of the western 
district, Naisabur, only tho towns of NasR and 
Biward. In the town of Naisabur the statt- 
holdcr Nasr b. Saiyfir was established. In 
Sarakhs there was Shaiban alHarfirl, who soon 
after Nasr’s flight had likewise evacuated Marw, 
as he could not aocoinmodato himself to the new 

1 I’or latoi usings in Soghd agniuBt AbA Muslim, cf. Tab , 3, 74 
791. j the Abbasidsbad alianclintho game too. It Was only Knough 
AbH Muslmi and tbo Abbasicls that Txanaoxiana was completely sub- 
jected to the I'ule of Islam. 
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oircumstaiK-iGH. Abu MusHm had him iiUacdoid 
thoi'o, a\ul he waa ovovcoiue and slam. Ilis 
troops, mostly Bakritos, Ihul io Naisahur and 
joined Nasr. Now hoji'an tlio lln'ht a-^'aiust Nasr, 
and from that aroso tho war in which tho 
kingdom of tho Umaiyids ftdl to piocoa buforo 
the black ‘clevils of IChurasan. Abu kluslim 
did not himaalf take tho load in this, bnt the 
leader was Qahiaba b. Shal)lb, an Arab of the 
Taiyi tribe.^ Qahtaba had been absent during 
the revolt ; it was only after the taking of Marw 
that he returned from Mecca, whither lie bad 
gone io moot with the Tmain Ibrhbim b. 
Muhammad at the Uajj. TbiAhlm had appoint- 
ed him as his Jleld-iuarshal by presenling him 
with a standard, and Abd Muslim eoiillrmed 
this and gave him the Hupreme command, 
Under or alongsido of him wore Abd Ann 
Abdulmalik b. Ya?/iil iilAzdl, Khdzim b, IChuzaima 
at Tambnl, the Iranian Khhlid b. Barmak of 
Balkh, and others. * Nasr sent his .son Tamlm 
against the advancing army of the Shia, and 
after the latter was beaten and slain nc'ar Tds, 
he quitted N aisabur at the end of Shauwal, 130, 
4 .( 3 ., the end of June, 718 (Tab., 2, 2010). Some 
time after Abb Muslim transferred his residence 
from Marw thither. ® He took with him his 

* of, rtamasa, p, 303ff, 

’ Theopln A.M. 6240 Qalitaba is placed beside Abd Muslim as 
pretty muoh of equal account. 

“ Tab,, 8, 3. C/,, however, 8, 69, 
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filly Alt 1), Juilfii al rC*ai'mA,iil, but ou the Avay 
luannOi’cil to get vid o£ him lor good. At the 
fifiiue time also Ills hrolhor IJfchmdn b. Judai in 
TuhhaviHifiu was got out o£ the way by AbA 
DAud (Tab , 2, 1999f.). The alliance of the Azd 
with the Shia, by wdiich the talcing of Marw 
was offected, hfid served its purpose, tind by the 
assassination of the Azdite leader an inconvenient 
competition was avoided, for he seems to have 
continued to bold an independent and equally 
legitimate position side by side with Abu Muslim. 

Nasr had gone from Naisabur to Qumis on 
the boundary of Jurjau, and with him. the 
Arabs of Tamlm, Baler and Qais, who had fled 
out of ICluii'fisan, Ou the order of the Khalifa 
ilio Iraq lie statUi older Ilm Hahaira sent Nubhia 
1). llanzfda fdlCilAW to .furjan, but the latter 
did not co-oporato with Nasr, and weakened 
him furthor by enticing to himself the Qaisites 
in Nasr’s array. Q,fihtaba first turned against 
Nuhhtii. After advancing into Jnrjan in 
Bhulqada, 130, ho fought a battle with him on 
Kriday, 1st Bhulhijja (Thursday, 1st August, 
748) in which he was defeated and slain. 
Meanwhile Nasr seems to have successfully held 
out against Hasan, the son of Q,ahtaba, who was 
sent to attack him, and one of the Shiite officers, 
AbA KAmil, went over to him. But after 
NuhAta’s fall Qumis was no longer ^ placp for 
him, and he fled across Media to Hamadan, 
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without ;uiywlior(i flndinis^’ huppoi-t I’roiu tho 
Uiuaiyiil ollUiuila, * Tn out^ of ilio lirst inouihvS 
of tlu' yocU' 131, (J.iliiiih.i joiuod his sou iu 
Qiimis, and thonco utado t'or tho wosf, scnidiiii^ 
his son on in ;ulv;iiu '0 llai and Ilamadau 
capilnliited, l)nL (Iio Hynau tro(i])s of tho statl' 
holder thui'o which li.ul lied Uamadan, and 
the IChurasanito ones of Nasr b. Saiyhr rallied 
again iu JM^iliawaud and oUVred a detei'ininod 
resistanco to Ilasau b. Qahtaha when ho besieged 
them there. ‘Amir b. DubAra alAEurri was 
cominauded to relievo the town, and uilli a 
groat and well-equipped Syrian army he took 
the Hold iu Ivarinau aflor eompelliug the 
tra'i'arid llm MuAwia to (b'o. Hut on tho marcdi 
to Nihawand he was hituHtdC attiudeed by (yVib- 
tabii, ovoreoino and .slain. " M'ho sovero ami 
bloody (mcounb'i' took jdae-o iit'ar dAbaltj iu 
Hjo district of Tspaban, ou Saturday, 33vd Itajab, 
13L (Tuesday, IHth March, 7 tD-w/c). (J,abtaba 
then joiivod forces with hia son before Nihawaud. 
After several mont ha, apparently, according to 
Tab., 37, 18, in Dhulqada, 131 (,Tuno-July, 711)), 
the Syrians in the besieged town decided upon 
a surrender on tbeir own account, without the 
knowledge of, or reference to their Khurasanite 

' He died in PHwa near Hixmadfin o7i 12th Eahi I, 131 (9th Nov,, 
V48), aged 86 

“ i”or IBiySana in Thoophanos A.M, 6240 tliore must ho I'oad 
IdH-Sodapa aoo to Anastasinfl, for it la Ibi? Duhfira that la meant, and 
^ot Nuh|ta, aa Reiahe (Atmlfeda Z, adn. 288) wrongly oonjeoturoa. 
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comi’adcs. 'Fho latttu' wore put to death with- 
out mercy. 

The road to Iraq was now clear lor Qahtaha, 
He again scut hia sou Hasan on in front, and 
himself followed him from Nihawand via 
Qarradstn to Hulwan and Khdniqin. Cleverly 
circumventing the stattholder Tbn Hubaira, 
who had advanced against him across the Tigris 
with a strong army, and was encamped in 
JaluU\, he crossed the Tigris and marched upon 
Kufa. In the neighbourhood of Anbhv on the 
Euphrates he made a preliminary halt. Ibn 
Hubaira hastened after him and encamped some 
distance aside, on the left hank of the Euphrates, 
near Earn Purht Hlidaqlh-, in the upper Eallhja, 
where the canal to ICufa branched off ; he sent 
a division in advance to Kufa, under Hauthara 
b. Suhail alBlduli, Qahtaba, however, crossed 
the IHuphratoH near Himimrah, and marched 
along the right bank to HMra, a place which lay 
opposite the camping-ground of Ibn Hubaira. 
During tbe night of Wednesday, 8th Muharram, 
132 (Wed., 27th Aug., 719) be passed the ford 
with a little band and surprised the enemy 
camp, ’ Ihn Hubaira was taken unawares, and 
retired first to Earn aii-Nll, but did not make a 
stand there, but withdrew along the Canal an-Nil 
into the strong ^ government town of Wasit, 

‘ Everything ia exactly the same as in the activities of ilaslama 
b Abdilmahk against Vazld b Mnhnllab m A H 101 oi 102. 
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When ho heal'd thw, I[aulhai’a, who had reached 
{'liwv tbii lliiiiairaj now <lul nol vindiuro to 
advance into Kufaj hut nniled wilh ilio staii- 
holder in Wash Q.ihi.iha’s miccosh was com- 
plete, hut it cost him his lite, for ho met his 
death mystGriously m the confusion by night. 
I'roin a milihiry stand-point there is no doubt 
that he accomplished the most for the Abbasids. 
He brought victory to the black standards, and 
founded the reputation of their invincibility. 
Hasan, who had remained stationary on the right 
bank, took command in his stead, and was able 
to enter Kufa wiiliout striking a blow. There 
Mnhamraacl, the son of Kh'llid alQ.asrl, martyrod 
by the Tlmaiyid govonmunil, had with the 
Yemenites attempted a rising in favour of the 
Ahhasids and taken possession of the citiulol : 
after Haiithara’s departure no one troubled him 
aiy longer. Upon his advice Has.-in made bia 
entrance into the town on Tuesday, Uliih 
Miiharram (2nd Sept., VdiO). On the other hand, 
in Basra the attempt of the Miihallabid Siifyhn 
b. Muhwia to overthrow tho Umaiyid govern- 
ment with the help of the Azd and llabia, fell 
through. The Mudar and the Syrians who 
backed up the stattholder Salm b. Qulaiba 
alBhhill, defeated the Azd. Everywhere the 
Yemen (and Eabta) joined the'' revolution, while 
the Mridar fought for the ruling Arabism. ^ 

*■ I have lollowod the repoib o£ old AbA Mikbnaf, whoao woi'cls 
appear heie for the laat time in Tab. 3, 10. lit 18-20. So ho wag 
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Tlio Alibasid fiuthority, hitluu’Lo hidden, now 
oamo into ilin ojwn. Alid Sahiraa, tho Wozir 
of tho Pi'oyhot’s family, (‘morpjed from hia rotire- 
mont and took tho government in hand ; he 
iMvsidod ill iraiumhm A'yan, whoro the IChurasa- 
uitos wore encamped. But the time had come 
for tho Ahhasid.s tliemsclvea to leave their lurk- 
ing-place and come out into the fore-ground. 
Ibrfdiim b. Muhammad, hitherto their head, had 
been arrested upon the command of the Khalifa 
Marwhn and taken away from Humaima to 
Ilarrhn, upon which he is said to have command- 
ed them to go to Kufa and to acknowledge his 
hroLlior Abu ’lAbbhs as his successor. His 
itnprisonnnmt must therefore have taken place 
not long htd’oro the Khurasanitc's entered Kufa, 
for tho Ahbasid.s only roaohod there one month 
after thi.s event in Safar, 132. There were 
fourteen of them, of dilferent generations. 
Jfirst, sons of All b, Ahdillhh b. Abhhs : DhM, 
Ish, Shlih, Israhll, AbduMh and Ahdussamad, 
hosidos MdsA the son of Dhdd ; then sons of 
Muhammad b, Ali h, Abdillhh b. Abb&.s : AbuT- 
Abbhs, Abb JaTar and Yahyh ; then grand- 
sons of Muhammad h. Alt : Abdul wahhah b. 
IbiAhlm b. Muhammad and his brother Muham- 
mad, along with Isa b. MAsh b. Muhammad ; 

still living aflai the catastiopiio, but must tlioD. have been a reiy old 
mail, MacUint, the oliief nariator lu Tabail, difffia lu on* or two 
uuBsaential points, and gives sonio more oxuot deQnitions C/. Mashd’, 
6, T3, Yaqtbl, 2, 412, Haiuasa, 403f, ^ 
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and finally, from a collafcoral lino, Yahyd b. 
.Ta'far b. TamraA,m b. AbbAs. ’ 

The Ahbasida were not rooaivcd in ICufa 
with opon arms. Tho wezir, Abi\ Salamti, did 
not consider aa a matter of oouivse their claim 
to tho succession of JbrAhlra h. Muhammad, 
whom he had personally acknowledged as Imam. 
Their presence was inconvenient to him, and 
for some time he tried to conceal the fact of 
their residence from the Khurasanites, saying 
that their time was not yet come because Wasit 
had not yet been conq[uered. But a confidant 
of Abfi Muslim, Abfi Jalira, came secretly and 
informed them. Then there rode into Kufa 
twelve Kluira.sauito chiefs from tho camp of 
irarainAm A‘yan, made for the quarter of the 
Abhasids and did homage i,o Abu ’lAbhAs, and 
CQiusoquontly Abb Salama also was ol)lig('d to 
comply. '■“ On Ifriday, 12lh llahi 11, i;52 (I'A’iday, 
28th Nov., 7d'9) public homage to Abu TAbbAs 
and tilio new dynasty was paid in the chief 


^ Dfidcl b All ftiid lua son MAall Imd nob ciomo {lom Ilumnima bub 
had only joined Uioso taUing tlio hold on tho way in Dhma, and at tho 
beginning advisod tlioin against going on to ICufa. Tho family did not 
always unanimously gather louud tho Imam, Ibiahlm b Muhammad, 
IsS. and Abdnllfih, All's sons, and also Ibr&lilm'a biothor, AbA Ja'far, 
had for a tirao attaohod themsolvea to tho Ja'faiid Ibn Muawia (Tab,, 
2, 19'7'7), Not only DMd b. All but Sulairailn b All also, who is not 
mentioned amongst tho 14, appear not to have livod in Uumaima, but 
in Iraq. ,,0/ Taq-^l, 2, 419, 

* Thus Madfiinl in Tab, 3, 28ff. divorging somewhat fiom the 
parallel report, 34fl. C/. MasAdi, 6, 02f. YaqAbl 2, 413. 
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iiioHqufi of Kufn, Aim ’lAbMs raoimted the 
piilpii and apoho till tho fever from which he 
Wiia wulforin^ eom])elle(l him to ait down, and 
then his unole, DMd h. All, who stood three 
stops b('low him, ijot up and continued. The 
spoec-hes are not authentically handed down to 
us, hut their contents in general snih the situa- 
tion. d'he right of the Ahhasids to the ruling 
power ivS proved from the Word of God, and 
there is also a polemical aside directed at those 
Shiites ^ w'ho assert that the Alids have the 
prior claim, hut special emphasis is laid upon 
tho comm unity of tho interest of the Ahhasids 
and the Traq^iies “ While the Ahhasids hy 
tlu'ir TChui'a.siUut<' hody-guard overthrew the 
(rmaiyids, they at tho same time also freed the 
li'fiqiU's from the Syrian yoke. The 100 years’ 
stnigglo, up till then a vain one, between Iraq 
and Syria, now ended with the victory of Iraq ; 
(lio seat of govoriiTnoiit again came to Kula, 
whore it was in former days under All "Every 
dynasty has its centre-point ; you are our centre- 
point,” This was, of course, to entice the 
Kufaites. But the centre of gravity of the 
kingdom was now really transferred from 
Damascus to Knfa and Iraq, and that was an 
event of deep significance. ® 


The oonterapluouB teim “Sabaitos” mohided tham, 29, l7 
Of aheacly Tab,, 2, 1810,7 
Thcopli. A M. 624 j1. 

69 
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Movoovor, Abu HAbbAs wuh ivofc wo vovy huvo 
of tho IvufnitHM. Uo did uoi Hot up hiH vonidoiioo 
in tlu'ii* town of Ivufa, but ainoiij"' tho Khura- 
aaiutes iu llammibiu A'yau, Somo timo aftov ho 
ti’anafen'od it to Hii-a and thou to Hiishiiu'iya, 
wo may suppose iu order to aoparato hi)uself 
from Abh SlsUama, who also lived in llaiumdtu 
A‘yan Relations between tho two continued 
strained ; Abi\ Salama sympathised with tho Alids 
and expressed his sympathies so openly as to give 
grounds for the suspicion that he was not alone 
in his sentiraouts, pavticulai’ly as up till then 
the reins of the party-leadership had boon in 
his hands. The Khalifa dared not proceed 
against him ; being Uiniaolf without power and 
tho croaiuro of his alleged iuslrmueutH, the 
king-makers, who in addition wm'o well aware 
of Ills dubious legitimaoy, lie was absolutely 
given over to tho good phuusure of others far 
more inilucntial tluvn himself lie sent his 
brother Abb Ja‘far to Khurasan to ascertain the 
sentiments of Ahfl Muslim whoso influence 
over the Khurasanite array was very great. AhA 
Muslim fortunately had nothing in common 
with Abb Salama and did the Abbasids the good 
turn of having him murdered, at the same time 
causing his old rival in Khurasan, Sulaimfin h, 
Kathir, the loader of the Nuqahfl, to he put to 
death, using the pretext that the latter acted 
in concert with AbA Salama as a ground for 
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vontin*'' upon him his por.sona] Hatred. His 
conlidant, Ahh Jahm, controlled and directed 
the Khalifa Ahn ’lAhbAs.'- 

While these things wore being enacted in 
the cast, the west was aininltaneonsly the scene 
of convulsing events.^ After the fall of Niha- 
wand, in Hhulqada, 131, Qahtaba sent Abh Ann 
Abdulraalik b. Yazicl alAzdi to Shahrazur. 
After a decisive battle on the 20tli Hhulhijja, 
131 (10th Aug., 749), he drove out thence the 
Syrian troops and established himself in the 
district belonging to Mosul, to the north of the 
Tigris. After the talcing of Kufa, he got rein- 
Corcomonls from there but had to give up the 
chief command to the Ahbasid Ahdullhb b. Ali. 
I’ho Khalifa, with the Mesopotamian and Syrian 
Arabs, advanced from llan’hn across the Tigris 
against the KliuraHanitos, and the battle was 
joined on the loft hank of the Great Zhb. It 
began on the 2nd Jumada IT, 132 and ended on 
Saturday, 11th Jumada (Sunday, 25th Jany.), 
with the complete defeat of MarwAn. Theo- 
phanos gives his army at 300,000 men; he says 
that thousands fled from one thousand, and tens 
of thousands from two. This unequal propor- 
tion also appears at other times, and can be 
understood from the axiom that the victory 
depends upon God, who scatters the infidel 

I YaqAla}, 2, 433. Tab., 3, 67, 88, 

* Tab., 3, 0£. 38££., mainly ato. lo Macl8,inl. 
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hoi’de before the faithful few. According to an 
account in Madllini (Tab , 3, 47) Marwan bad 
at his disposal only 12,000 men. At first he 
had the advantage. The bad ending was partly 
caused by the Qais not being willing to do 
any more than the Qud^a. Besides, there is 
of course no doubt that the will to win 
and the confidence of victory were with the 
Khurasanites. The Arabs bad lost confidence 
and did not want to be sacrificed. Marwhn 
produced money with the promise thai they 
should share it if they fought bravely, but 
they fell at once upon the money and made 
off with it. Many of the fugitives were 
drowned in the Zfih for the bridge was 
cut down. 

Marwfin retired across the Tigris to Harran 
and there remained some time. Tt redounds to 
his credit that he now set free the political 
prisoners whom he found still in the prison, 
while those who had atl.empted to break out 
before his arrival were slain by his devoted 
Harranites. From Harran he went via Qiunos- 
rin and Hiins to Damascus, and on to the strong- 
hold Ahu Futrus near Jaffa, where he sought 
protection with a man of the Judhamite royal 
family of the Banti Rauh h. Zinbh‘, since the 
power in that district was no“longer in the hand 
of the Umaayid government From Abfi Futrus 
he fled to the Egyptian sea--port Farmfi, when 
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his pursuers came thi-Qateningly close. Abdull^th 
b. All with the Khurasanites followed him, 
reinforced on the way by his brothers Ahdus- 
samad and Salih, and marched via Mosul, 
Harran, Mambij, Qinnesrin, Baalbelclc and Ain 
alJarr to Mizza near Damascus, where he pitch- 
ed his camp. The Syrian towns suBrendered to 
him without a struggle, having, as can be 
understood, no attachment to Marw&,n (MasMl, 
6, 8AF.), Only the capital of the kingdom, 
Damascus, had to be besieged. MarwAn’s son- 
in-law, Walld b. MuhiWia b. Marw&,n I was in 
command there, but the citizens did not back 
him up with their united strength, and in 
the end murdered him and opened the gates 
of tlie town to Abdullfih b Ali on the 14th 
llamadan, 132 (26th April, 760). A fortnight 
later he marched on to Abh Dutrus, whence 
lie sent his brother SMih with Abd Ann to 
Egypt, in pursuit of Marwiln, and he departed 
thither in Dhulqada, 132 (June, 760), Marwhn 
fled from him from place to, place till 
he got to Bdsir (Busiris) near Raudd in the 
Upper Egyptian province of Ushradnain. There 
he took his stand ; after a fierce struggle his 
faithful followers scattered (Theoph.) and he 
himself fell. A Khurasan ite Arab of the Ye- 
menite Bathdrith' attacked him with his men, 
calling to them in Persian “ Strike hard, boys ! ” 
and killed him. This was at the end of 132, the 
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Ijeginning of Augual, 7£>0.^ His head, and 
according to Masddt, also the insignia of the 
Klialifate were sent to Abu ’lAhbhs, His tongue, 
according to a verse quoted by BAthir, is said to 
have been devoured by a cat. AbA Ann remain- 
ed in Egypt. He was, of course, the actual 
leader of the campaign 

Wasit, the fortified citadel of Iraq founded 
by Hajjhj in the marshy district of the Tigris, 
was stdl unsubdued. After the unfortunate 
encounter with Qahtaha at Babylon Ibn Hubai- 
ra had betaken himself thither with the Syrians, 
and some Khurasanite Arabs also gathered about 
him, chiefly Bakriles under Yahyh b. Nuaira.'* 
Hasan b Qahtaba pursued and besieged bim, 
and after some time Abfi Ja'far, the brother of 
the Khalifa Abu ’lAbbhs joined bim as his sub- 
ordinate, but in reality he held the command. 
As a matter of fact he was dependent not on 
the Khalifa but on Ahfi Muslim, and the latter 
sent Abfi Nasr Mhlik b. Haitham alKhuzM with 
a division of Khurasanites to his support. There 
was no unity among the besieged ; the Yemen 
quarrelled with the Nizhr {%.e., Mudar and 
Kabia). Still the town held out eleven months, 
and it was not till the news of MarwfLn’s death, 
— i.e., in one of the first months of the year 133 

1 C/ Igh., 4, 92 MdsMt, 6, 76f Taubtli 328. BAthtr 6, 32efiE, 
TaqAbt, 414 YdqAt, 4, 760, The day of the month (27th Dhnlhi]]a) 
does not amt the given day of the week, Siinae.y or Monday. 

* To be diatinttuished from YahyS b. Iludam, 
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(Autumn, 760), that Jbn Hubaira commenced 
negotiations. It took 40 days before the 
jurists had arranged the capitulation so that 
both sides were satisfied. Abu ’lAbb&s confirmed 
it, but in spite of that it was not kept. The 
captive officers, who as token of their office 
wore a ring, were executed if they belonged to 
Nizfir and not to Yemen, and finally Ibn Hu- 
baira himself suffered the same fate, after he 
had given up his body-guard and handed over 
the state-moneys which he had in ffis keeping,^ 
This instance of treacherous cruelty is also 
related by Tabari. Yor the rest he chooses to 
be silent regarding the bloody orgies with which 
the Abbasids celebrated their victory.^ They 
had been treated by the Umaiyids with incon- 
ceivable forbearance and they requited this by 
outlawing them and seizing their estates. They 
had no human consideration, but carried to its 
utmost limit the divine wrath and their legiti- 
mate revenge. As they had not much to take 
revenge for, they borrowed from the Alids and 
acted as their avengers. This gave them at 
the same time a handle to suppress the latter 


* Laments over the fleath of Ibn Hubaira in Tab,, 3, 70. Hamasa, 
372t Agh , 16, 83fE. 

'' The aooounta of it are to be found in YaqAbi, Masfldt, Ibn 
Athp and m Aghflnt. The Aontemporaneoua poem of an Abjite or a 
Mania of the Abalab is also very important, large fragments of which 
are preserved in Y&q^t, 4, 239. 336. 831, and Agh , 4,m. 10, loS. The 
Aballt weio a lateral branoh'of the TTmaiya, 
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iherasolves, aa it waa not the right of revenge hut 
its fulfilment that paved the way to the ruling 
power, and even procured a legal title to it. 
Their precise motive waa, of course, a political 
one. They wished to render the fallen dynasty 
absolutely harmless. The whole affair reminds 
us of the extermination of the house of Omri 
effected by the prophets. 

The chief scene of the outrages committed 
upon the Umaiyids was Syria, where Abdullah 
b. All had the supreme command. They are 
not chargeable to the Khurasanites, as Agh., 

94i. 96 asserts, for they were strictly disciplin- 
ed and did nothing without orders. The out- 
rages were rather committed by command of the 
Abbasids (Yaqhbi, 2,i27), and it is to be noted 
that even the dead did not escape chastisement, 
The graves of the Khalifas and other Umaiyids 
in Damascus, in Dhbiq and Eusflfa, in Qmnes- 
rin and other places were broken open and their 
contents violated, when any remains were to be 
found. Umar II, however, and, which is re- 
markable, even Muhwia were spared. Very 
vehemently was the hatred expressed against 
Hishhm, who had given some reason for it and 
whose death was but recent. His body, only 
the nose of which was no longer intact, was 
scourged and crucified, and ’'then burned and 
the ashes scattered to the winds (Masfidi, 6, 
df7lf.). Upon the living Abdullhh b. All’s 
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worst acts were cosiiraitted in A-hfi Eutrus, 
where he stayed for a while after driving away 
Marwan. The story goes' that ho enticed thi- 
ther more than 80 TJnraiyida with fair promises, 
inviting them to a meal, exactly as if he had 
taken (Jehu for this pattern. Then, apparently 
aroused suddenly to revenge hy Verses which 
were repeated to him, he had them all felled 
with clubs, leathern covers spread over them, 
and on these covers the dinner set, at which 
the death-rattle of the dying men supplied 
the music.^ These touches, the rendering of a 
song as a signal for a sudden outburst of rage, 
the duping of the victims by an invitation to 
dinner, to he sure crop up again on other occa- 
sions also, when Ahu ’lAbhfi.s or DMd h. Ali 
are mentioned in place of Abdullfih h. A 11,“ and 
may ho doubted, hut the fact of the great 
slaughter itself is quite authentic. To the Syrian 
Arabs it was just as memorable as was the sea 
of blood in which the dynasty of Omri perished 
to the ancient Israelites, and the day of Abb 
Futrus laid its seal upon the Abhasids’ foreheads 
just as did the day of Jezreel upon the house of 
(Jehu. Mashdl, 6, 76 dates the dreadful event 
the 16th Dhulqada^ 132 (26th June, 760). Theo- 
phanes wrongly puts it two years later, but his 

1 Kamil, 707 BAthir, 5. 829f Otherwise TaqAbt, 2, 426f. Agh , 4, 
160f. 

’ Agh., 4, 94 The mu'rdei of the euemy at the feast is everywheie 
a common motif 
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BrioC and hitherto ovorloolcxid account ia impor- 
tant hecauae it clearly ahowa that Ahh irntrus 
is the old Antipatrisd 

In Medina and Mecca Ihe executioner of 
the Umaiyids^ was DMd h. Ali; in Basra it 
was Sulaimhn b. Ali. In Hira AbA ’lAbhhs 
himself had 'l-hose put to death who were brought 
before him or besought his mercy j amongst 
them even Sulaimhn b. Hishfiim, who, as Mu- 
hwia's fiercest foe, deemed himself secure. Even 
when the persecution was at last discontinued, 
the survivors did not trust themselves abroad. 
They kept in hiding, dragging out their exist- 
ence in mean positions and ever in terror of 
becoming outlaws if they were recognised. Only 
one grandson of the Khalifa Hishhm escaped 
to Spain and there attained to sovereignty. 

Now, however, the Syrians, who so far had 
adopted a fairly passive course, were at last 
enraged by the terrible extirpation of their old 
dynasty, the Qaisites no less than the Kalbities. 
The Qaisites rose chiefly in Qinnesrin ; at their 


• " lu A. M. 6243 fclia new lulera killed moat of the (Ohrisfaana as) 
kindred of the pravioua dynaety, treacherously maBsaormg them at 
Antipatris m Palestine.” The identity of Ahil Patrus and Antipatria 
IS estabhshed by the name (Futruso' Patna) and. by the fact ; Anti- 
patriB or Kapharaaba {Josephus Ant,, 16, 142, 13, 309) lay ]nat at the 
spot In WadiT ‘ Aajd ’ ^where the fertroaei of Abd Futrus, aoo. to the 
desoription ef the Arabs, 18 tobe lookedf or. Only we do not under- 
stand hojy the Umaiyida can bo described ns Ohriatians , there is evi- 
dently an error or an interpolation. 

“ Mprder scenes m Kufa, Agh., 4, 91f. TaqAt, 4, 2H 
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head was iheir most distinguished man, Abu’l 
Ward Majzaa b. Kauthar, a grandson of Zufar 
b. Hfirith, and the Kalbites of Tadmor and the 
Arabs of ELims joined them They had adopted 
Abii Muhammad, the Sufyanid freed by Mar- 
whn, and he was also acknowledged by Abu’l 
Ward as the lawful heir to the Khalifate. But 
the insurgents were defeated near Mar] al- 
Akhram in the neighbourhood of Qmnesrin by 
Abdullhih b. Ali and dispersed at the end of the 
year 133,^ i.e., the end of July, 761, and Abu’l 
Ward fell along with 500 men of his house. 
The Sufyanid fled with his Kalbites £rst to 
Tadmor, then wandered about a fugitive in the 
Hijaz, and at last, under the second Abbasid, 
Abfl Ja'far Mansdr, was seized and put to death. 

It is remarkable how the Syrians turned from 
the reigning Marwanids to the fallen Sufyanids ; 
for it wms not his personal q^ualities that Abh 
Muhammad had to thank for the position he 
attained to immediately after the murder of 
Walld II, but rather the circumstance that he 
was descended, not from Marw£n I and Abdul- 
malik, but from Mu&wia and Yazid I. Neither 
was he known under his own name but under 
that of his house, being called merely as-Sufyhnl 
His significance did not fade away at his death ; 

1 Ago to Tab., 3, 65 on the laat day of tho year, but that was not 
a Tuesday, as is stated, but a Thursday* Theoph ^ M, 62‘i2fiU).akea the 
scane not Quinuearin but, Ilims there may have been fighting there 
also. 
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it even increased. JIb bec^rao lirst the Messias 
of the Syrians, to whose second coming they 
attached thoir political hopes, and finally, as 
iheir opponents kept the field, tho precursor of 
the Antichrist. As a spectre in Islaraie eschato- 
logy, the house of Uraaiya outlived his fall.^ 

6. The "Abhasicls called tlieir government 
the “ Daula,” i.e., the new era.^ The revolution 
effected at this time was indeed prodigious. 

‘With the Umaiyids the Syrians made their 
exit also. They had abandoned to his fate the 
hated Marwftn II, and had not taken action at 
the right time against the Abbavsida, after which 
they were no longer able to alter the position of 
things : black had won and white lost the king. 
To be sure, they retained thoir sympathy for 
iheir old dynasty,® and also manifested it in a 
practical way, but their efforts wore in vain 
since they lacked organisation. Too late their 
eyes wore opened to the fact that it was really a 
question of their own cause and that it was 

‘ Snoaclt Hui'gionje, Mahdi, p. 11, ani DMZ, 1901, p, G90f. 

’ Tab , 3, 86, 16 9G, 19 116,9 Abnft adUauIa aro tho Khurasaniles 
in ths Bomoe of tlio Abhasids , Kital aiDanla (-197, 1) la the mittiB of a 
'piophetio booh dbont the futma of tho Abbasids Lator Daula weans 
dynasty or fangdom in gonoial A similar tianaitioii la fonncl in Nanba 
and tjqba (Hudh„ 74, 38) But the original moaning has also baeu 
piesorvod, eff , in the phiase 9d?a 'I m&lu iaulaian “tho ostato passed 
into other hands ” “ 

= The information in Tab., 3, 21G3JI IS in toresting Their recolleo- 
tiona oenfred ohieffy around Mndwia We have seen that his grave ivas 
a shimo visited for centuries after hia death.' 
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tliouiselvca who wore fcho sulHerers. The seat of 
government was transferred from Damascus to 
Kufa and later to Baghdad. Syria lost by the 
hegemony. Iraq was freed from the yoke of 
foreign rule which it had strained at in vain for a 
hundred years, and seemed again to attain to the 
hegemony which it had once possessed at the 
time of All. The Abbasids showed their politi- 
cal tendency to be positively Iraqite and anti- 
Syrian 

But at the same time it was decidedly all 
over with the rule of the Arabs, whose support- 
ers the IJmaiyids and the Syrians had been 
The old homo of the Arabs became so thorough- 
ly savage that tho pilgrimage could no longer be 
made with safety. Tho Arab tribes were no 
longer tlic setting of the theocracy ; they lost 
their privilege entirely. The Mawali were 
emancipated ; the distinction between Arab and 
non- Arab Muslims vanished. Dislodged from 
its exclusive position which rested originally 
upon martial law, Arabism now withdrew into 
a peaceable and civil sphere and became an 
international cult in which all Muslims partici- 
pated. The fundamental part of the cult was 
the religion, and the Arab religion did not fall to 
pieces with the Arab nation, but went on gam- 
ing strength. The'* Arab tongue remained the 
speech of Islam and absorbed the languages of 
the most important, Christian nations in further 
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Asia and Africa. In use ]by writers and scholars 
it seemed even to penetrate to the Iranians, 
but the poetry preserved the native idiom and 
restored it to the place of honour. 

The Hawaii did not actually preponderate 
over the Arabs as a general thing, hut only at 
one point.-- The Khurasanites had helped the 
Ahhasids to the victory and with them got a 
share in the spoil, becoming, in a certain sense, 
the heirs of the Syrians, though they stood in a 
different relation to the government from the 
latter. They were called the Shia (party), the 
Ansfir (helpers), or the Abn&, (sons) of the 
Daula.' With them lay the external power ; 
they were organised in a military fashion. They 
held the chief commands, their officers (Quwhd) 
were allowed to play the part of great lords. 
They formed the standing army of the Khalifa, 
and he lived among this his guard. Baghdad 
was really established not as the capital of an 
empire, but as the camp of the Khurasanites in 
which the Khalifa wished to reside, far from 
Kufa, But in the camp they kept up commu- 
nication with their home, and the party and army 
preponderance which they had won in the 
service of the Ahhasids was passed on to their 
people and province, to the Iranian East. 
Under the guise of the international Islam, 
Iranianism^ triumphed over the Arabs. 


> Mafcth 17, 25 
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Wiih i\w charigo «£ clynaaiy, the internal 
mode of govornmont also changed. Whether 
JPoraian intlueiico had a particular effect upon it 
may or may not he tlio case, hut it certainly 
became quite un-Arab By the conquest the 
Arabs had become a ruling nobility as distin- 
guished from the vanquished. The genealogical 
net of their tribal system extended superficially 
over the provinces of their kingdom. Under the 
Umaiyids this primitive system still persisted in 
its fundamentals, though it soon showed itself 
to be no longer tenable, but under the Abbasids 
it disappeared along with the difference of the 
conditions which it presupposed. The Abbasids 
wore not elevated, like the Umaiyids, over 
a wide-spread aristocracy, to which they them- 
selves belonged : the Khurasanites, by whom 
they wore supported, were not their blood, but 
only their instrument. The whole body of the 
Muslims stood in the same relation to them, 
without natural gradations of political right j 
they alone had the divine right to rule as heirs of 
the Prophet, p'rom a technical point of view, 
no obstacles stood in the way of their fashioning 
the government as seemed in conformity with 
the interest of the cause and their own interest. 
They brought greater order into the government, 
especially into tie taxation- system and the 
administration of justice, and they sljpwed them- 
selves 2:ealous in opposing and redressing the 
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grievancos of those who applied to them as the 
supreme court of appeal. But they suppressed 
the general living interest in politics which in 
earlier times was part of the religion to a far 
greater extent than the Umaiyids had contrived 
to do. The Muslims, Arabs and non-Arahs, 
were simplj? subjects and were no longer allowed 
to take part in public affairs. They were rele- 
gated to the realm of trade or agriculture, and 
at the most might conspire in secret. The state 
shrank into the court. The Khalifa was surround- 
ed first by a vast, gay company of both sexes, 
and next by his likewise very numerous 
family connections, the Illlshimids, But the 
array, too, belonged to the court, the nuolous of 
it being always concentrated in the Khalifa’s 
residence. In that way Baghdad was far different 
not only from Medina hut also from Damascus. 
To the court there further belonged a crowd of 
civil officials who no longer coincided with the 
officers, but were mostly creatures and favour- 
ites of the ruler, Breedraeu were in the major- 
ity among them. In earlier times they had 
indeed enjoyed an influential intimacy, but now 
they attained to the highest public posts. Raised 
from the dust, they were again overthrown into 
the dust. Catastrophes and intrigues leading to 
such things were at the court the order of the 
dayjmnd distinguished men who even without 
office, were of consideration, were unwillingly 
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drawn info ilu'in. Not oyt'u in their wives did 
the Ahhasidw any loiigBi’ sot value upon descent; 
it was not hivth that made people, hut the 
Khalifa, lie cloilu'd them wilh rank and honour 
by nififui.s ol unil'orins and marks of distinction 
(tu'hz) ; the tailor and the lace-maker had plenty 
to do. In place of the aristocracy • there came 
into hciuii: a fawning hierarchy of officials, 
openly divided into ranks and controlled through 
one another. At the head stood the Weztr, 
who had control of the exchequer, and in later 
times became the visible alter ego of the invisi- 
ble Khalifa, so that the latter then only appeared 
occasionally as an actor upon tlie stage, or hurst 
like a thundoratorm out of his pall of clouds. 
'L’ho cuatoin also H})road more and more of the 
slatthokl()V.s having the provinces in their 
charge adininiatorod by rcprosenlatives. and 
therosclvo.s slaying at the court, cspcoially when 
they had the prerogative of being princes of the 
blood, The niider-officials of the government 
office were for i, he most part Christians and Jews, 
who easily drew down upon themselves the heat 
and envy of the Muslim crowd. Excepting the 
Wezh-, the executioner was perhaps the most 
outstanding figure among the official personnel. 
The Arabs knew no executioner, and the Umai- 
yids kept none ; with the Ahha,sids he was 
indispensable. The leathern carpej; beside the 
throne which served as a scaffold was part of 

n 
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iho insignia of the Khalifate ; sudden executions 
as well as deliberate barbarities enhanced the 
awe of majesty. The pattern was taken from 
the Iranians whose Shah exercised the right of 
life and death over his subjects. Erora the Ira- 
nians also was taken the office of court-astrologer, 
who was consulted on all important undertak- 
ings, and actually accompanied the army upon 
expeditions. Einally the postmasters are to be 
remarked as characteristic of the Abbasid 
Hgime, They were the feelers of the court of 
Baghdad stretched out into the provinces, chosen 
persons of trust who had to keep secret watch 
even over the statthoklers. The post was useful 
for e.spionage; the information-service in the 
wide kingdom was organised to the liigJiest 
degree. Tabari latterly date.s not only the 
events, but also the arrival at the court of the 
information about them. 

" The new era was essentially distinguishable 
from the old by its relation to the religion. The 
Abba.sids prided themselves upon the fact that 
they brought into power Islam, which had been 
suppressed by the Umaiyids. They wanted to 
resuscitate the vanished tradition of the Prophet, 
iis they put it. They encouraged those versed 
in the divine law to come to them at Baghdad 
from Medina, their former rseat, and always 
gained their approbation by getting them 
to deal ev&n with the political questions 
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desiguedly ia legal* lonn, and decide them 
aocovdiiig to tho Qoran and Sunna. But in 
reality they were only making Islam serve their 
own ends. They cowed the scholars at tneir 
court and got even their most objectionable 
measures justified by them. They rendered 
the pious opposition harmle'^s by |)laciQg it ia 
power; with the fall of the IJmaiyids it had 
reached its goal and was content Political 
affairs were in good hands; the Muslims needed 
to trouble about them no longer. The theo- 
cracy was realised and was bound to cease to 
be the principle of revolution against the exist- 
ing power. In this direction the Abbasids 
guided public opinion fairly successfully, and 
in that epoch the need of peace after such a 
serie.s of revolutions and struggles was in their 
favour. The Arabs had spent their rage and 
bled to death. 

One would think that the Abbasids would 
have favoured the Shia, with which they had 
originally been allied, but they changed when 
they had attained to the chief power, turning 
rather as enemies against the Alids with whom 
they had formerly been identidecl, in order to 
put aside their claims. Even their special ad- 
herents, that .is to say the extreme Shiites 
( Bawandi tes) represented in Iran, were re- 
nounced *by them. In religion they turned 
towards the Arabs* and away from the Persians. 
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They denied their origin, from the perimeter 
after they had reached the centre and had the 
power of the whole in their liancls They con- 
formed to the current Islam of the Jamha, which 
formed no special ideas for itself, took religion 
as a custom, and was content with tlie tradition 
which through the worship of God and the law 
uniformly ruled everyone’s practical life. In 
spite of apparently being opposite, they in this 
respect took the same course as the Umaiyids, 
only they stood far more emphatically than the 
latter for Catholicism, and followed far more 
decidedly the deviating ways which endangered 
religious and political unity. As heirs of the 
Prophet they made better use of the fact that 
they had not merely the wielding of the tempor- 
al power bub of the spiritual as well, namely, 
the Iraamate. While the Umaiyids had essen- 
tially rested upon a nationality, they supported 
their government upon a guard and upon 
the religion. Their Khaliphate may be 
described as a Oaesareopapy. They appointed 
an inquisitor and set up an inquisition, first 
against the so-called Zendiqs, who seem to 
have been shoots of the extreme Persian 
Shiites. 

Even the Khurasanites afterwards became 
inconvenient to the AbbasidS. Mansfir shook 
off tl\p tutelage of Abfi Muslim when be did 
not need him any longer. In his great qualities 
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lie was far from .being a malcii for him, 
buL could outdo him ui devilry, and compassed 
his assassination. But more than anything 
else the Klmrasanites were still indispensable 
111 military affairs, and even later were not to 
be simply abolished or set aside An attempt 
in this direction set on foot after Hfirun’s death 
only made for the establishing and strengthening 
of their power. No more did the Abbasid 
Khalifas succeed in making themselves independ' 
eub by buying up in great numbers Berbers, 
Slavs, Soghdians and Turks, and efjuipping 
them and organising them, in order to play them 
oil against the Khurasanites. The only result 
was [dial they now came also under the tyranny 
of theso Mamldks, especially the Turkish ones, 
and in the end wore absolutely powerless, and 
their kingdom was in pieces. 

'For one or two centuries the Iranians main- 
tained their dominating position, hut they 
could not count upon its continuing in their 
own house. In Iransoxiana, Tukharistan and 
Khurasan they were unable to check the advance 
of the Turks, which for a while was fended off 
by the Arabs. And thus in the end the Turks 
fell heirs to the Islamic kingdom into which 
they had earlier insinuated themselves as Mam- 
luks. In a broader sense we may even reckon 
among them the Mongols, who, however, did 
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not actually become properly at home in Islam 
but rather passed over it like a devastating 
storm, without really leaving any but negative 
traces behind. 
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MuBlim, MaiilA 339, 806, 488- 
491, 404, 600, 605, 512, 618-9, 
621-3, 626-532, 634 0, 644, 

. 646, 660, 564 

Nairn 609, 620 
Nn^r MAUk b Ilaibhara, nl- 
IChiizi't 623, 636, 660 
Qatlfa • 161 
BAba 317 

Saidii'SAlihb Tailf, adDabbl 
450, 466 8. 463, 465, 494 
Salama Ilaf? b SalaiiaAr, 
Mania 513, 643-4, 646 
Snfyan 17 20-1, 41, 121, 

160 

‘TJbnicla . 92, 110, 232, 

311, 328, 389, 390, 393, 401, 
403 9 

‘tlbaida b Ziad 416 
-YahyA 507 
ZmAd 270, 347 

acooun^ keeilBi (aimy) 120 
adliAa l^see call to prayer) 19 
Adherbaiian 99, 104, 116, 230, 
371, 374, 389 
Adhrnh * 89, 90, 501 
'Adt b ‘'AilAb, alPazArl m, 318, 
318 
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Aola. 301 

Al'rioii 2(i, 21 li, 222, 2 /g, 209, sJOS. 

300, 323. 343, 319, 4,12, 058 
Afi'ipau 100, 314, 

ACilvtu 4i!3, i54 
Afflhtn 1) Kfnvua iJ'S 
Afsliinii 161 

At/lil3,ii«, Kit 75, 100, Hi, 118, 137 
140, 149, 151-3, 159, 101, ICG, 
1G8, 170, 173 4, 188, 190 2, 19 V6, 
201-2, 204 0, 207, 211, 214, 247, 
253, 260, 263, 310, 321, 323 4, 
328, 332, 351 3, 350-7, 395, 412, 
437. di2, 451, 533, 535, 560-4 
Aghclaf 331, 303 
‘Ah 206 

aU al'Alia C=ahl alMacItna) 398 
9, 427 

alEiiftya, 621, 532 
ar ndda (goo ndda) 162 
AWwaidt — aee also Anonymous 
Woth 134, 193-4, 223, 228 9, 
238, 242, 246, 408 
ahmu,' (s himil-) 44 
Ahnol, Tatnlimlo, of Basia 138, 
142, 209, 399, 403, 408 8, 414 
AhwA/, 86 7, 00, 116, 231, 249, 
316, 385, 390 
&'tn (1,011) 303 

'Am nlJaiT 375, 54,9 
Ttimr • 100, 237, 292 
VV.irtla ( = liosaiua, q xt) 189 
'Aisha— 460 ‘Ayoelia 
AiyAbb Snlaimfin 204 
Alhm&s 308,427 
AkluAii 480 1,484. 

Aklital 201,207-8,216 
'Akk 249 
Akioinua 340 
Aloxiindria 34,9 

‘All (b Abt 'raiib) 39, 40, 42, 46 7. 
49, 61 3. 66 9, 63, 66 7, 75-112, 
76 9, 81 88, 90 100, 108, 110-1, 
116 7.120,124. 275 , 292, 298, 
310, 317-8, 384, 400. 414, 501-2, 
519, 645, 557 

b AbdillS-h, asSajjSd, Dhu’l 
ThaOnat 501,543 
b luclai', alKarman? 490 1, 
624-6, 529 531, 537, 539 
‘Alicl • 39, 264, 297, '>309, 337, 500, 
502, 633, 546 fa, 661,533 
Slln 523-6 , 628 530 
Allah 7-11, 18 9, 23-4, 35. 44, 61, 
72, 169, 218, 272, 294, 307 
‘Alqa,^a, Nakha'ito • S3 
Amanus 187 

72 


‘Amir 181, 201-2, 205, 360 

b Dabilia, alUmul 395, 
510 

aeliHha'bt — see aahSlia'bl, 
Qd4t 270 
‘Amman • 352, 354 
‘Ammai .il'Ibicli 607-8 

b Yasu 81, S3, 116 
b Yaztcl 509, 610 
AmoB 2, 209 
‘Ami 286 

b ‘A? 46 7, 76.7, 79, 90 3, 
95, 97 9, 103, 135, 137 
b Hazm 284 
b Hnraith 124 
b Maitbad 4l7 
b Mnshm, alBahil} 269, 
544 

b Sa'Jd b ‘As 146-8, 150- 
1, 154. 173 5, 177, 183 
185, lSS-190, 221 
0 Tamtm 407 
b Yazld b Hakam • 172 
b. Znbair 160 1 
AmnI 432, 468, 610 
An6bia 173 
Anaslasiua 540 
Anbai 100, 810, 541 
‘Anbaaa 341 

Annalo', (Entychiua ocl. Pooooko) 
218 

Anonymous Woilc — ed. Ablwaidt 

(q o) 78,173.183, 185, 189, 
1.91-106, 108 9, 211, 216-6 210, 
221-6, 228-9, 231 6, 242, 246-7, 
265, 286, 371 
Aiioshvavan 252 
Aii'-ab, Kit 89 

Ansm 11-2, 17, 20-1, 36.<10, 45, 
49, 50, 52, 93, 113, 1 37, 144, 140, 
160, 152-3, 160-2, 164, 568 
Anyante 149, 164, 156, 264 
Anfcihbanua 376 
Antioohia 347, 383 
Antipati IS 664 
apostacy 272 
‘Aqtba 477 
‘Aqil 82 

‘Aqr 316,319,322 
Arab passim 

Arabia 6, 18, 21-3, 27, 38, 53-4, 
180, 162, 200, 205, 209, 276, 297, 
301, 394 5, 412, 601, 510 
Arabian 10, 18. 23, 27-9, 32-3, 
38. 66, 68i 72 4, fall, 124,210, 
214, 219, 224, 278, 343, 301, 363, 
372, 394, 399, 414, 424, 438 
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Arabic 19, dS, 219, 230, 225. 255, I 
262, 287, 4'/ 2, 49-1. m 
Aiabisaiion ol IalS,m IS 
Aiabisin . 19, 21, 69, 193, 216, 216, 
413, 437, 460, 487, 502, 504, 
636, 542, 557 
‘Aiafa 198, 241 
Aiamaaan S78 
Aiamaio 44 132 
‘Aranciaa, Azdito • 400 
Aiid' 398 
Arbad . 325 » 

aibitiation court 67, 59, 81 90, 

92 3, 97, 108, 115, 466 
ai dab 21S 
‘Anm (priBoii) 131 
'Artsli 95 6 

Armenia 217, 222, 317, 869, 371, 
374, 389 
Armenian 6 

aimy-list, — register 25, 287 
Aimy ol Peacocks — see Pencook 
army 

Aiynn 432 
(il-'l? 173 

'mejjya 469, 500 
Aaad h ‘AbdiUib, alQ.mt 456-fa, 
m, 437-474, 484, 487, 608 610, 
616 

AsS.'wira 397, 410-1 
A?bngb b Dliudla 387 
A ‘aha, ol Hamddn 247 
Aah'ab 181 
Asba]] ■ 247 
Aeli'ar 149, 249 
Aab'frth 86,104,247,319 

b. Dhu’aib fll'Adawt 419 
Ashja' 157, 320 
Asbja'ibe 165 
Aalikand 432, 472 
alAshiif, Kit 193 
Aahras b 'AbcliUdb, asSultimt • 
460-46O, 463 
Aabtar — see M61ik 
‘AshArS,’, Past 19 
Aaliyam b Shacitq, ol Bakr 405-7 
Asia 658 

Asia Minor 217, 317, 336, 344 
‘A?im b 4bcliH6b, alHilllS 461 2, 
466-8 

b YAnas, al'ljl! 612 
AaUm b Zur'a, alKilfei 416 
“Ass,” The — see Marwan 11 
astrologer-^see court- — 

'al& (pay) 298, [367, 497] 

'Atlfc 404 

'Atlka, daughter ol Yaald 1 , 228,3121 


(‘AWya, nth Tlia'lab} — see AbA 
‘Aliya) 

Atlantic Ocean 74 
.atonemoni-moncy — ipo blood- 208, 
408 

‘Attuli b. Wartiil' 197 
Attic owl 217 

Ancupa — see ‘Uiiba b Ilojjflj 343 
‘ Aua - 6, 17, 37, 421 

b Tha'laha b Zufai , Bakiiio 
416-8 

‘Awaua 76, 100-1, 105, 107-9, 144, 
156 7, 166-7, 109, 171, 174, 176- 
8,285, 189, 407 411 
A'yiis 173 

‘Ayesha 42, S3-3, 58, 98 
Aziiriqa 227,229,231 
Azd 70, 100, 120, 126, 181, 209, 
210, 234, 260, 314, 316, 320, 329, 
398-400, 404-6, -107-411, 417, 
427 9, 441, 446, 1 18, 451, 454, 
456, 468, 466, 467, 483-4, 486-7 
480 191, 610, 616, 623, 630, 539, 
642 

Azd SniAt 132, 399. 400 
Azd'TJmaii 30,70-],209, 230, S13, 
399,401, 404, 417, '151 
Azdito 119, 259, 318, 399, 1S7, 
443-4, 440, 431, 466. 466, 171, 
473, 484, 539 
alAzi.iq 36./ 


B 

Ba'albekk 225, 363, 376, 382, 649 
Babba — see ‘Abclulllb b Haritli 
BAbel— see Babylon 
BAMya 471 
Babylon 316, 650 
Baotiia 430 
Badakbshin 430-1 
BAdhagbie 416, 428, 431 
Bade (Battle) 11, 16, 17, 41, 137 
■ Tmlch&n 473 
Baghdad 567-8, 360, 502 
Bahila 201, 260, 429, 443-4, 
465 

Baiiilite 440, 446, 449, 464 
BahJr b ..Warc^’, n^Sarlm} 420-3 
BablAl b Biskr, Khaii]ite 328, 
330 

Bahrain : 86-7, 99 
Bahrain sis 477 
BabrAnite 360, 364 
Baian 327 
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liaii'u '/fiS , 

Bun'll knlli 'IRiJ 
lliuHHmi 147 

linikiind '131, tRfl 
Biijila 328, 

HniililG 3?f) 

Biljmimua, B.ijumiiiiiU 188, 100 2, 
lOfi 

Uaklnfl’ • 303 

HjiklUml b Abi Dii’liam, Bfiltiite 
456 

Biiklia'l 100 1, 10, O 
Baki 70-1, 84, 190, 207, 230, 246, 
388, ,308, 100,406-7, 4l7 8, 
420. 427, 468, 467, 439, 639 
b Wfi’il 390 

Bakrite 328, 405, 413, 416-7, 466, 
610, 616, 529, 638, 660 
Balfidhurl 77, 80 S5, 09, 109, 
no, 126, 1C9, 188, 193, 217-220, 
225, 2.31, 262 3, 260-1, 277, 286- 
6, 291, 29'l-5. 207-302, 323, 339, 
SJi!', 398, 403, 414, 410 7, 422, 
426, 436, m, 451, 454, 456, 476, 
494-5 

BalVtlrilli, Yornonile 649 
Jl.iU 49 

Ballkli 204 I 

Balln — AUn 523 I 

Balls • 77 
Ball 346 

Balkh (Baklvn) • 261, 338, 424, 430, 
432, 1.55-0, 406, 408-472, 476, 
698, 630 8 
Balqi’ 368 
Balqain , 351 
Bflinilln 431, 473 
BajiM (Jam 206-7 
Band ‘Abbaa • 608 
Abtam 441 
HHiitba ' 166 
Jalandfi 396 

Mnlmllab— »ee Muhallabid , 
484 

Qa'qS,' 354, 380 

Kanh b Zmb^‘— see Banli 

648 

ga'cl — see Sa'd 423 
Shaiban 229 
Umaiya — see Umaiya 
har&’a , 22 ^ 

Bafbalission, Baibabssus 77 
Barliebraeiia 192 
Barmak, Dihqaa 469 
Earmakid 469 
BarH5<? 71, 204, 321 
BarOqan 465-6, 468-9 


Uaaia 20, ,1!), 63, 66-6, 69-71, 

84 6, 92, 99, 100, 108, 110-1, 113, 
116 6, 118-121, 127, 120-131, 
141, 141, 169, l7l, 175, 190, 196, 
200, 210, 222, 220 230, 234 0, 
238, 241, 243-6, 2'18 260, 250, 
269, 270, 278, 282, 2R.6 6, 297 8, 
313 6, 318 9, >329, 337, 368, 

397-402, 401, 407, 4u9- 4H. 413- 
4, 416, 421, 425, 420, 444, 461, 
494, 499, 642, 554 
Bagmite 77,126 
Ba^nan 09, 210, 231-2, 236, 245, 
313, 318, 400, 402 4, 409, 411, 
416 

alBaM&l 340 
beacon 471, 523, 528 
Beduin 3, 25, 38, 131, 149, 183, 
321 

Berber 296, 306, 323, 341, 343, 
345, 565 

Biblical names 264 

dijdi aqe tot de gescii det Zigeunets 

26S 

bisbop . 28, 478 
Biabr (plaoo) 208 
Biehi 326 

b Jurmftyi, adDabbl 468, 
465, 487 

b Manvan 207 222, 227-8 
Bistain b Masqala b .Hnbaiin, of 
Bakr 246 

Bhvaid 492, 624, 629, 637 
blood fond 6,15,22,203 

—money 12, 14, 411, 423 
— rolationsliip 3, 4, ’O, 7, 

10-1, 14, 36, 39, 129 
— revenge— see lovsnge 
— Blied 18, 61, 80, 127, 147, 
206, 208, 408, 441, 448, 47.3 
Bonifaoe 300 
Boucliei • 2S2 
Brockelmann 193-4 
Brunnow 403 
buffalo 225, 252 
Bnkau b, M^liS,n 607, 610-1, 513 
b 'Wishah, Tamlmite, Sa‘d- 
ite 418 423 

Bukhara 413, 434 6, 437-8, 441, 
460, 465, 457 461, 463, 476’ 
— klmdah 475 
Bukhait • 82 
Bakbariane 403 
Bnkbarite 426 
1 Bunjlkatb 432 
I Bmaiq, Hudhaihte 54 
I Bflebang, BAsban] 415 
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BAsh (Euains) 519 
Biisr b Abt ArtiU' 100 1, lOO, III, 
118, 120 
Buat 2S‘l, 230 
BntuAn Heblb 188 100 
,BnfcAn 121, 423 
Bnwaib ?? 

(Buzmajaii 452 
Byaanlinoa IIU 


c 

OiBsaiiuni, 11 

Oalipb, Caliphate see Khalifa, 
Kbahlnto 

call to prnyei— see a^liAa 22 
camel 3, 44, 403, 40fi 
Camel, Bat ol 53, 56, 86 
canal, — system 31, 84, 252, 292, 
332, 349, 866, 481, 152, 468 
641 

oapitnlation 20-1,29, 31,800, 416, 
426, 436 453, 479, 651 
Caspian,— Sea 269, 340, 446 
Oathoheus 192, 197, 300 
oattlB tax 205 
Caucasian 371, 374 
Oanoaaus 377 
9siita ' 346 
Cbailos Marla! 342 
Chawng 25,111, 124, 131,151, 
165, 185, m, 200, 227, 229, 
231, 248, 420 
Chiii?80 436 

Christian • 6, 18-9, 24, 133-6, 137, 
203-4, 213, 216-7 220, 226, 
283, 286, 288, 299-301, 325, 

330, 334, 340, 342, 347, 366, 
379, 383, 477-8, 651, 657, 561 
Christian ohuioh 9, 132, 134, 324, 
330 

Ohiistiamty 5, 18, 87, 99, 208, 
216 

Church of St John (Damascus) 
216, 225, 300 
CiliQia 252 
Oilirian Sebasts 216 
Oiroesium 191 
oiTil war 61, 69, 483, 602 
— Eirat 75-112 
— Second 113-200 187 
•"-Third . 870-96, 394 
clan, — system 3, 6, 10, 12-3, 27, 
70, 128 180, 140, 246-7, 254,259, 
2^,313,320,437 


»— parl.itw— sru Uibal dualism, 
tiibiil ffronpH 
cloib 32, 219, 235 
client 13, 18, 72, 2.W, 2-iO, SS2, 
533 

clioiitship 13 

com, coinage 217 8, 255, 204 
conimiinitv (of IsIJiii) 1, 2,4-7 
10-13, 'l 6, Cl, G5, 129 
Ooinpamon 7, 36-0, 38-40, -12, 45, 
49, 51, 54, 137, 142, 104, 287-8, 
290, 307 

compensation — see blood-money 
206. 209 

Conacantiiie, Emperor 47, 99 
Constiuitinople 168, 224, 263-4, 
268, 305, 339 

Conlimmho ol Isidoie of Hispaha 
35,102, 167 9, 177, 182, 184, 
222, 260, 295, 310, 325, 340, 
343, 349, 350, 369, 633 
Copt 249 
Coptic 220 

Oosmographoi of Ravenna 77 
oonit astiolofrei 662 
Cross, tho 217-8 
Clown binds 29, 252, 291 
“Cudpol-bnaiers ” 192 
CuUntgeschichto des Ot mitb 244, 
213, 287 

Oultue geschichihche Sbeifmge 244, 
287 

Oimningham, 231 
cnising of ‘All 01, 100, 310 
Cyprians 366 
Oypras 301, 349, 394 


D 

Daba 404 
Dabbite 405, 442 
Dabiq 263 4, 265 6, 552 
Dabdsia 469, 464 
Dahhdt b Qais,alEihrl 100,130, 
142, 144, 171-6, 178-9, 181 
b Qais, ash Sbaib^nl, 
KhArijite 372, 389-392 
Daliistau 446-7 
Dahlak^ 355'r 
Dailamite 314 
Dair Hind 387 

JamApm 337, 241, 246 , 248, 
291 

Qufra 237 
dam. 868 
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IlamiiHi'iiiia 218, ,'!6R 
DiimuHoiia (iO, 715, 71), 8'), 95 10'2, 

122, 121. Jill, Ui.l-t, rui, 139, 

I tl 3, 1 1 1 151, 15,1, IGl, iti7, 
1.S2, 180, 190, 204.. 207, 
211, 21(5-7, 219, 220, 222 3, 226. 
2(57, 2S7, 5500, 311, 310, 326 
332, 335 (5 338-9, (l-U, 363-.5 
359-3(,(., 3()fi, 37.5-378, ,180, 382, 
101, 171, BO], 508, ,5.K5, 548 9, 
652, 567, 5G0 
dii 18 9, 51 

nl Hip a 2(5 
nlLsl&in 26 
Sunbtl 400 
Dliab]!ircl 106 
Daalcara SO 

Dii’dd b ‘Alt 643-5, 553 4 
h Salainian 264 
dnula • 3 666 
Vaidn, Kit 550 
Dacivnq 421 
Dans 899, 400 
David 169 , 

Day, Days (6E tiva Aialis) 202-3, 
206, 412 

o { the Baygnqo ' 470 
oC Jail dll — w ,] ail dll 
Dota/ius (iiC Ndldnko) 489 
Dhahw&ntya 372, ;37o, 391 
dhmnui 2.8S 
Dlinbidn • 181 
Du'lil • 300 

llihltan 28, 302, , lot, 414 
Diliqaii 433, 436, 4.56 7, 405, 469, 
472, 475 , 481, 491 
Dimiinraft 541 
Din, Dti, AlWi 63 

alKImiiaiiitya — see Khuiia- 
mi tiara 610 

cltiiai 217 3 

Dlnawait 7S 6 , 79-81 , 83-4, 87, 
06, 99, 107, 137, 14S, 634-6 
dirham SIS 

dtwdn 116 , 278 , 282 , 291, 348, 
402, 497 

D M Z=Zeihchiiftd Deaf Moiy 
Gesell 82, 89, 96, 99, 109, 110 
114, 168 9, 315, 376, 558 
Dome of tlie Rook 213, 216 
Dordogne 342 o 
Doughty 8 

Dozy 1,58-60, 163, 180, 182, S07 
226, 259, 260, 202, 296, 304 

drachm 218 
Dreck, Marburg 188 
Dujail 231,235,238.9 


Idma. 84, 89 91,168, 115, flli 
Dftitii 381 
inly 303 


s 

laithqiiake (in Syria) 1,34, 2S)9 
Edeaaa 376 
Bdesaiiites 134 
Edom 89 

Egypt 26,46 7'*, 59, 70, 89, 93 5, 
97-9, 108, 137, 186, 207, 2l7 8, 
220. 222-3, 267, 271, 305, 319, 
369 394, .549, 560 
Egyptian 30, 46 8, 52, 76, 548 9 
Ellas Wisibenna 111, 139, 107, 184, 
187-9, 102, 199 223, 2?6, 263, 
365, 860, 376, 379, 383, 434 
Imessa — see Hims 134-5, 137, 171, 
173, 176, 184, 192, 325, 376, 379 
Bmeaamts 176 

Emigiant— see Ifidtdjun 7 , 149 
Emit 26,35,101, 132, 140, 160, 
173, 195, 311,410, 416,483 
of the Bohovers oi Faitliial 
35, 213 
a 11 6ara 376 
Engsr 274 

Eiatischniv . 116, 232, 435 
Eudo 341-2 

Euphiates 56, 77 , 83, 147, 170, 
184 6, 188, 202 3, 205, 230, 237. 
262, 316 7, 375, 381, 391, 541 
Euiopo 340, 342 ,, ^ 

Butyohius ■ 213, 210, 225 
ovcheqiior — see trnaauiy 31, 1,31, 
219, 2G2, 277, 279, 282, 303, 
305, 319, 348, ,561 
axocutionai 661 
Exile (Jewish) 9 


V 

Eadak 207 

fm' 31, 43-4, 62, 293 4, 298, 337, 
384, 402 
Pailkan 116 

Faii'dz Huaara, Mania 247 , 267, 
414 

Fatfh 7, 10 1, IS 6, 28. 24, .34, 36, 
61, 72, 1625 292, 294 
Fmt}iful,thB 11, 14-6, 55-6, 62, 
272 
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FSklnta 18.1 
l>'al!i,U] . Sirt 
ffnllAja B'lil 
ffam I'liiiU BfidiiqlS, 541 
Fam auMlI 641 
famine (in Syiin) 187 
Fantn 522, 528 
Ffliab 476 

PaiOisdaq 129, m, 23i, 245, 217, ' 
257, 320, 40B, 437 ' 

Parghdua 428, 432, 436, 4*10, 443, ' 
446, 452-4, 476-7 
PariBb 416, 430, *433, 435 
Pfiiif 31B 
Parma’ 548 

P5,i-s 99, 108, 120-1, 128, 234, 
315 6, 386, 390, 42/ 

Parian a 420 

“ Paitlwng-faoa ” {Wtijh alFals) 
365 

Parwa b Nanfal 36 
“ Pathei of the Kings" 223 
Fatima 502 
Ffttimni 60i, 608, 617 
Faza,ra 205-6, 320, 851, 354 
felWiin 304 

Fei'oz, prinoe of Jurjuu 446-7 
Feroz Hus.uu — see PmrAz 
fend — see bloocl-feud, tubal fend 
13-6 , 22 , 301-3 , 206 , 207 , 209, 
210, 364, 410, 416, 419, 423, 
427, 454, 519, 634 
jidya 434 

fifth . 29, 253, 269, 290, 448, gl3 
Fihstln 377, 379, 380, 471 
le-istnplo 273 
Pinab 485 , 466 
fitm 51, 61, 200, m 
dag, black ('Abbaail ) — sec standard 
fleet, Arabian 47 
Plight — see htjra 26, 36 
Pranks 341-3 
Preytag 305 
Piiday 18, 26, 48, 60 
Fuqalid’ 62 
Pus^t 26 


G 

Gang • 375 
Garonne 342 

garrison town 25, 64, 297, 436 
Ganl 343 e 

Gelder, Tan IfiS 
QescWoHte des Islams . 373 


AND ITS FALL 


lotliboninnii 101,211 
•iliftlib .508 , 

Glniiit 201 
ilhaninu! , 31 , 43 
r]iai|iatiiii| Gliiirsliiatiln 4.11-2 
haniad-biiRli 1,58-160 
Gliassfm 173,181,363 
Ghossauid .56 

Gbatafln I5C-7, 1,59, 181, 320 
Ghat.ifanito 159 
Ohaanln 431 
rhor 203 

GhAzalc, IlhshSd 436, 457, 459 
Gibbon 342 
Gibraltai SIS 
'ids (Indinii) 076 
Giidemeistei 313 
Goeio, de 109, 186, 25S, 277 
gold (corns) 217-8, 264 
Gaid'ziher ISO 
Golgotha 101, 134, 214, 287 
Gospel 2, 19 
Goth 343 

(lotUnger Nachnohten 100, 118, 
168,187, 189, 316, 337, 367, 
374 

Giaooo-, Greek 6, 82,66, 132,217, 
219, 220 

Grogor, Pope 300 
ground-tax 219, 273, 387 
Guard, ’’ branding of . 333 


H 

Habfliba 324 
Habjb b Muballab 429 
Ha(lrainaut 394 
lidfi% (of Qoran) 216 
H&’ira 541 
Hartal 426, 433 
Haitbam 341 

b ' Adi • 198 
Hary§,ii . 606 

an Nabati 442-3 , 447, 
496 

Hajar 330 

Tiajj-see pilgrimage 46, 61, 108, 
117, 151-2, 638 

Ho-llS.], BO? of TJinmn’IHa]]5,i 
^312 

b. TAsuf b Hakaiu, Th,aqiflte 
113, 159, 166, 185, 193, 198-9, 
206, 208, 217-9, 221, 224-6, 228- 
2«f 242-5 , 247-2B4, ^57-262, 
264, 267-9, 371, 284-6, 
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291, 237, 301, 300-7, 312-3, 
321-2, .123-7, 331, 333, 355, 

387, *30, *28, 4.10, 435, 439, 
4*1, 415, 419, 1,50,454, 471, 
49S1, 550 
Hnj]iiiulfl 360 

Hakam b Aiyl\b, alliThnqnfl 28B 
b ‘Aim ,al Ghibii'i 415 
hnKam&iii 93 
Hiilab . 319 
Hnmn flail 539-BlO 
Ilnm&w, Kit 26, 132, 165-6, 170, 
172, 177, 180-1, 189, 199, 202, 
20S, 211. 226, m, 538, 543, 
551 

Hfimclan 30, 82, 84, 236, 246-8, 
398, 508 

Hftmraam A'yan 543-4, 546 
Hanash ?? 

Hanash b Rabal 433 
Han zala 407 

al Haiashl — 4«e Sa'ld b ‘Ami 
Haib b ‘IJtlimar, Mania 608 
Ilarliutlli 431 
Haitahb ‘Imir 152 

b. nUcll, al Qui'ai'i 410 
Hdiitb b, Siuai], Taimmilo 469, 
464-472, 476, 486-7, 489, 
407-8, 634, 6.37 
b, ‘nbacl 466 

Il/lriUia b Barb, Tanitmilo 129, 
407 

ITni-ra. 38, 15 '-6, 161, 166 
•Han an • 170, 374, 377-8, 391, 394, 
613, 647-9 
Traira,ni(,0'i • .718 
Hili'bn ar Bnahtd 667 
Handra • 68, 83, 86 
Hartritoa 68, 84 
Hasan b ‘All b Abi Talib 69 
104, 106-m 

al Ba'ii'i 61, 270, S86 
316, 4oe 

b Qahtaba 630-642, 660 
Hasanid 533 
Hash lb 204 
Haalnm 2, 41, 619 
b. ‘titba 81 
HS,ahim]d BOO 
Hasbimid sU 274 
ll&ehimiya 503-4, ’SIO, „ 616-7 
516, 628, 632 
Hlshiraiya (city) 546 
mshimtydt 504 
JT&sh’nniy'Hn 504 
Haamo’Seans 63 
Hasstln b Malik b. Bahdal, ai 


ICalbt 170-6, 177, 170- 
181, 183, 212 
an Nabiiti 252, 331, 333 
Ham an 06 

limtliai'a b. Suhnil, al Babili 
.74 I -2 

riawnzin 21,181 
Hebrawa 369 
Iteplitbahtea 433 
lloiat 240, 242, 2,70, 320 416-8, 
434,438, 463,8 466, 474, 490, 
492, 729 , 637a 
iieiaichy 9 

IIij^z 100, 118, 142, 144-5, 162. 
167,193,198-9,201, 256,207, 
556, 666 

hijyat ahvadcl* • 22 
htjia. 4, 11, 25-6, 54-5, 64, 187, 
280-1 

Himifln b ‘Adi, aa Sndtlsl, Bak- 
iite 232 

Him? (Emessa) 325, 354, 360, 
363-6, 375, 377, 379, 380, 38J, 
S90-2 471, 648, 676 
Himynijfce 217 
Hindtya 316 

Hha 330, 334, 338, 369, .368, 
383-4, 386-7, 616, 664 
HishUtn b. ‘ Abdilinnbk 140, 252, 
266, 200, 326, 827, 329, 
.131-6, .339-341, S43-6, 

880-8, 361, 871, 373, 876, 
380, 382, 384-5, 456, 

461.2 , 467 , 471, 473 4, 
477, 482, 652, .764 ^ 

b Innm'tl, Mnkh/xlmile 
215. 2‘24 326, 

Hiitoire d’AJnqus 300 
Htstoiie del Mnsulinanh d'Espaijite 
158, 269 

History of Damnsciis 287 
Hit - 100 

Holy Stone — aeo Stone 

Wer-see yih&d 23, 46-7, 64, 
216, 314, 499 
lionsehold ti oops 69 
Hndain b Muiidhir, Bakrite 441 
Hudbaifa 96 

of Mada'm 83 

Hndhail b Zufar b Hanlh, 191, 
21 1 321 

Hnji b ‘ Adi, of Kinda Il7, 134- 
5, 416, 477 

Hulw5n 440,541 "* 

Humaid b Huraith b Bahdal, 
Kalbite 202 3,205,207 
Hnmaima • 601, 603, 61^, 643.^1 
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Huravftn b Abiln j 118 
hunUng-liQuncIa 162 
Ilniaith b. Balulnl 200 

h Qutba 424-6, 49(i 
III Huvr, Emil 341 
Hvisain b ‘ A15J b Abt Tabb 106, 
142, 146 8, 160, 165, 168, 161, 
168, 401 

Husain b Miibk 414 

b Nnraair, as SalcAn , 
Syrian ISO, 157-8, 
165- 1, 174, 175, 185 fa 
b TaraJm, at Tamlnii, 
KufaitQ 108 
Hutai’a 140 
Huivailn 167-8 


1 

Ibn ‘ Abb6s--see ‘AbduHab and 
‘Ubaiauliah 81,90-1,99,100, 
105 e, 119, 144, 146 
‘Abbfia, al Haaluml-see ‘ Abdur- 
ralimln 

Abt 'Amaiiala, al Kindi 467 
Abt Jludliaifa-aee Mnhammad 
Abt Nims, fllmsaaiiid 173 
Abl liabi'a 330 
Abt Sarh • 46, 93, 95 
Abt Wnqcias 42, 90 
' Aimi-sce ‘ Abdalldb 
‘Aiuida 169 
Aaakir 287, 290-1 
AsVafli — see ‘ Abdurinhmaa b 
Muhammad 

Atbli 87, 103, 141, 143-4, 

183, 190-6, 201-2, 204-5, 207, 
218, 240, 323-4, 344, 364, 
416, 430, 500-1, 553 
‘ Anf 42, 61 

Bahdal — see Hasaan b Mabb 
Budail 81 
Dubaia — see ' Amir 
Duraid 126 
Habib 206-6 
Hadramt 100, 400 
Hanattya 602, 604 
Hanzala — see ‘ AbdullSh 
al Haiasht — see Nadi b Sa'td 
nieham 31, 41, 81, 86, 96, 
101, 120 

Hubffib— see 'ttoair 
Huboira — see ‘timai and Yazld 
b, ‘Umar 

^i^ludajj— see Mu'A'wia 


. ‘ Idilh 148-9 
Tshiiq 101 
Jarild— see ‘Abdiillfib 
Kalbt 9B-S, lOS, 192 
al ICaruu'uit — soo ‘ Alt b Judai' 
Kbabal 286 
Kliazim —eee ‘ Abdnllab 
Kliiiidadlibuh 252-3, 171-2 
Malian — see BiiLaii 
Maiyaa 103 

Mn'awia b .Ta'fai — sea ' Ab- 
dullah 

MiifariiG;!! 122 
Mnballab — see Ynztd 
Muljammad (b ‘Abdillah) 501 
Mnhamiuad (b Aab'ath) — see 
' Abdiiiralitrmn 
Muljaru 103-4 
Nu‘aim — see ‘Abdurrahman 
Qutaiba 186, 262, 444 
Saba, of Yemen, Jew 68, 502, 
604 

Sn'd 503 
Sa'id — see ‘ Ami 
‘Ubfida 94 
‘ UdaiB, Bs'yptiun 49 
‘TJinar 90 

• Omar II 383-4, 386-7, 389, 
390, 393 

55aby.ln — ,sce ‘ Ubaidnllilli b. 
Ziiid 

Ziad — see ' Ubiudnllilh 
Znbair — sec ‘Abdnliaii 
Ibiflbtm b 111 Ashlar • 186, 196 

b IChaWjilb nl'Adawt 608 
MabhzOmito 354 
b Muhniumad b ' Alt, 
Imam • 501, 512 3, 

618-9, 628, 534, 638, 
643-4 

b Salima 506 
b -Waltdl 369,374,376, 
378, 884 

Idrts b Ma'qil, ‘ Ijlito 512 
ijdia 13, 16 
Ikhitd 432 
Iklishdd 432 
Iklil (Cni/of) 202 
Imam 10-4, 15 26, 61, 61, 167, 
317, 368, 300, 464, 001, 503, 613, 
61^, 620J623, 529, 533, 644 
imamate, imUmship 001, 503, 664 
India 249, 253, 269, 293, 296, 446, 
469 

Indian 225, 252 S, 397 

“ Ocean 74 \ 

Indus-laud , 263, 268, 294 
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insisnia (of Khilllfat) ■ 326, 352, 
550, r.{S2 

/q(l 214, 285 

Tifiu 305,130,503 
Iifininn 71 3, 99, 123, 2211, 232, 
278, 2R3, 327, 385,397,412 3, 
424-S, 432-.I,, 4,33 9, 442-5, 450-1, 
46<1, 450, '1S8, 400, 402-6, 4C8-9, 
472, 474-6, 4S1-2, 486, 488 9, 
492-9, 5015. 614 0, 618, 632, 
536-7, 568, 502, 686 
Iianianain 536, 658 
‘iian 26, ^2, 63. ec-), ss-eo, oa, cc, 
7., 78-9 81, 98. 104, 107-8, 113, 
l“7-a, 128, 130-1, 133, 139, 170, 
1I5-O, 188. 191, 193, 196, 198, 
2^1, 203, S18, 226-233, 240-251, 
2°4-6,2Ci3.267,276, 278, 287, 292, 
2^0,299, SOI. 307, 313, 316-7, 
399, 320, 320, 328, 833, 336, 
3I3 4, 346, 35G, 369, 367, 369, 
3^1. 383, 380, 392 4, 401, 411, 
486 7, 445-0 , 449, 46S.G, 467, 
424, 483, 488, 493, 499, 607, 641, 
674-8, 860, 887 

•nactlfco 70, 82 3, 93, 100, 108,137, 
162, 187, 103. 214, 23f).240, Ui, 
240, 248-9, 260.1, 264, 309, 318, 
38 0, 300, 411, 128, 447, 463, 
45 8, 482, 535, 539, G45. 657 
Ivon Ante (a imaa) 435, 475 0 
u'ii/vnl,ion systoni 4.01, 493 
Tsft li. ‘Alt 643-4 

b Ma'qil, ‘Ijlifco 611-2 
b Mflfift b Miiljaniniacl 643 
Ielillq.(b. WnhainmnO b alAsh'ntb) 
233 

b Suwaicl . 406 

Isbbosbslb 160 
TshlcOmiah 436 
Tshtlkhan 462, 472 
Ishudfid, aan of Giegov 477 
laidoie Tliapaleiiaia (of Seville) — 
see Coniinuatio 
lakdmiali 436 
Islam, Der 121 

Islam 1,2,4,9,11,13,16,18-25, 
36, 38-9. 42, 46, 61, 54 6, 60-1, 
64 5, 67 8, 71-4, 84, 90-1, 113 5, 
120, 122, 128, 131-6. 137, 140 1, 
153, 166, 158, 163 4, I 8 O 1 208, 
210. 215-6 , 224,226,238, 243, 
246 , 264, 268 , 271, 275-282, 
286-7, 292-6, 297, 299-J02, 305, 
307-310, 314-5, 317, 323-5, 328, 
330, 4)45, 347, 356, 360, 380, 
390, 412, 4S7-9, 442-3 , 445, 

78 


4G0-1, 466-7 . 462-3 , 466 , 479, 
482, 487, 492, 495-9, 601-2, 504, 
616-6, 531-r, 657-8, 662-4, 666 
Mamie 22 34, .38-9, 60, 54, 90, 
95, 131, 146, 149, 162, 164, 184, 
278, 280, 283, 308, 319, 361, 
388, 439, 481, 606, 633, 656, 
665 

TBlamiaR.tion 308, 450 
Istiiil'll b ‘Abdillah 269 
b ‘Alt 543 

lapibati 84, 196, 385, 640 
Ispalibadh 432, 447 
Israslitea 553 
laraelitiah 10 
Tssua, Bay of 225 
latakfai 120, 385 
I^tafchri 435 

lyaa b Qatarla, Tamttmfce 40S 
Ivqub&dli 116, ?38 


J 

Tabala 248 
Jiibiilii b MaarAq 98 
Jabnlq 640 
Jabbul 328 

JabgbAia olKharlnkln 466 , 471-2 
Jkbia- 172-4, 177-180, 182-8, 189 
Jacobiti'S 134 
alJtt’di — see Mavwau 11 
.Ta'far (b Abt Tkbb) 384 
Ja'faml 488, 540, 644 
Jaffa 648 

Jalilikf b Hukaim, Siilairoito • 207-8 
Jdiiz 244 

Jahm b Satwan 464, 486 
Jaiclin, Dap of l72, 174, l77 
Gate of 173 
Jaisli b Sabal 433 
Jalanj 453 
Jalftla’ 541 

jaind'a 51, 56, 64, 111, 200, 306, 
317, 498, 664 
Jamajim — see Bair 
Jana b Qudama 101, 400 
fai tb 274 
Jartr 357, 319, 408 

(b ‘AbdilUh, alBa]flI}) 76 
b b Sa'id b Qais, of Ham- 
dan • 246-7 

Jarrkh b ‘AbdiUtih, alHakaml 269, 
319. 450-1 

b Sinan [alms b Qabiea) 
alAaadl • 107 ' •>) 
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.raulfm ISO 

JaxtutiOH 43a-S, 102, 'lOri, 470 
Jolm 5Si) 

JfliBinsah 316 

Jei'iiaileiii 10, 92, 101-2, 134, 213- 
4, SIB, 225, 320, 3S2 
Jow 6, 8, 11-2, lb-9, 30, 213, 
283, 324 6, 330, 477-8, Olil 
Jewish 9, 19, 60, 301, 501 
Jozreel 553 

ji/idd — see Holy Wiii 23, 25, 268, 
294, 343 
Jiianj 524 

jma 278-7, 282, 290, 480, 482 
John, Chnrcli oi 8fc — see Chinch 
Joidan 325, 35b, 358 
Josephua 554 
Jnddean 63 

Jiidai', alKarniani, A/dite 467, 
dGO, 471, 484-7, 489, 490. 531 
Judaic 18 
Judaism 5, 18, 20 
judge — see q&dt 
JudliS,mite 648 
Jufitya 190 
.IHhha 84, 230 

Junaid li ‘Abdurahman, alMmil 
459-462, 406-7, 507, 509 
jund 532 

Juijaii 203, 446-8, 520, 530 
Justi S,3S 

Jnstmian 11 216, 218 

Jiiynholl 375 

JliKjan, Jd/nstiln 430,471,475 
-Jllajaniie 471 


K 

Kaaba 203 

Ka‘b, alAahqai’i, alAsidi 437, 437 
b Ju'ail S3 

Ka'ba 19, 158, 166-6, 314-6, 331 

Kabul 231, 239, 410, 436 

Kabnhatan 431 

KafaitHta 392 

Kalian 425 

KafirkAbat 536 

Kalb 39, 70-1, 132-3, 163, 170-3, 
175, 178 182, 189, 192, 201-3, 
205-6, 211, 226, 249, 361, 378, 
386, 418 

Kalbite ? 133, 164s, 170, 174, 202, 
206 6, 211, 322, 369 361, 363-4, 
366-370, 375-6, 379, 380, 386-7, 
^89, 391, 393-4, 484, 564-6 


Kamaija ; 469 

Kdmil, Kit 75, 78,87, 103-4, 228, 
251, :m, 406, 107, 437 
Kapliaisuba 6,5 1 
ImllilU • 373 
IvUiajiaiil: 452 
Kinbalil 14,7, 165, ,?I0 
Kaiiimu 231-2, 239, 315, 310, 
385, 427, 540 
alKarmaiu — ‘.ee Judai' 

Kteanj 452 
Kaslighni 436-7 
Kaahka 436 
Eaakai S52, 390 
Kathti, Knfaile 609 
Eauthai b 2ufai b Haiith 211, 
321 

Ktizaiauli — sea Kaiazank 
Khabatai, 414 
Khabor, IChnborns 203-4 
Khaddaab, ' XJinJia — sec Klndush 
509 

Khadrii’ (pruon) 3bb, 368 
Kliaibail 392 

KliJhd, giB.n-gi'und«on of Asitl, 
Umaiyid 2‘23, 227 
b Asid — BOO piecodmg 227 
b ‘ AbdillMi, ,il (Jasil, ol 
Bai'ila 214, 258, 200, 321, 
326-8, 330, 333-b, 34/, 
346, 349, 357-362, 306, 
386, 465, 467, 473-4, 612 
1>, Enirnik, liftman . 638 
b, Ibiftblni, Biiknto s 600 
[610-6] 

b, Jnrh' b. ‘ Abdillfth, al 
Qaari ■ 261 

b Yazid (b Mu'awin) 172- 
3, 17S, 18S, 206, 222 
Khalifa 32, 36-b, 40, 42, 46-53, 
56, 68 , 62, 64, 67 , 73 , 84, 88, 
91-2, 101, 131-6, 138. 157, 169, 
166, 169, 172, 174, ‘209, 214, 
221, 223-5, 265, 270, 284, 289, 
291, 322, 367, 362-3, 374, 381, 
386, 388, 392, 402-4, 411, 420, 
440, 414, 448, 464, 467, 478, 
483, 652, 568, 560 1, 666 
Khalifats (Khildfat) 41, 53 6, 67, 
69,70, 73-4, 76, 90, 94, 102, 
14fS-6, iDl, 164, 168, 189,200, 
203, 207, 212, 221, 226, 271, 
310, 350, 870, 376, 388, 444, 
447, 488, 501, 516, 660, 565, 
864 

Khftniqtn 541 

Ehdqdn . 433, 468.461,470.2, 476-7 
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Kimuiljiijjlim • 1 / 1-2 ■> 

Khaitli, Kit yzfi, SC5, SW 
lhaikj "72, l!7(i 7, ^79 , 28a, 
285-7, 28'), 2W, 292, 297-8, 
m, 177, ISO, LS3 

— liuul ,'il, 279-281, 28b, 
2K'l aua, 803 
Khiiilnia 91 

KhfiiJiito-aijB Khmi6,rij 93, 103, 
18(1, am, 311, M7, 827, 343. 1, 
388.390, 393-1, 404,, 5U2 
Kliavijiliani ,388 
KlllLlliikh 471 
TCIiaiqPi?! Ouiinl 528 
Kha^haMyn C05, 1135 

khdssatn\ SiiU&n • 403 
Ivliath'atmfce • 99 

KhinocLU ] — see Kharijitp 25, 39, 
58, 63 7, 72, 74,, 81-8, 98, 103, 
117, 121, 127, 131, 165, 195, 
227, 229, 230, 232, 309, 310, 
317, 388, 372, 387 , 389, 390 4, 
4,02,404,410-1, 427, 464,488, 
498, 033 

Kh&Siiin b Kbuzaima, at Taniftnt 
523, 638 

Khfizu 175, 180, 190, 203 
Klm/rai 9, 17, 37 
KluiUlah— w KhartOaub 501, 009- 
511, 514-7 
Kluiidif 176 
ICliiiidiUlrti • 475 
Kluifv«U b ildbiv, ' I ;Ul<' 285 

IChUTtl, b Rashid, ui' Nfiiin 80 8, 
92, 99 
Khitut • 2S0 
KUokmid— -flee Klmjanda 
KliudOti • -/(la 
IClini'ftI 1181,391 

Kbujniula (Kboltand) ■ 462 3, 

450 

Kb uIto 430 
Kbunliaua 311 
Khniaiba 235 
Kharasau, Uditlan ‘174 
Khmasaii 39, 09-71, 73.4, 09, 
125, 169, 184, 197, 210, 212, 
231, 236, 241-3, 249, 260, 2.53, 
268, 260, 262, 269, 277, 283, 
291, 297-9, 314-5, 318-320, 338, 
346, 365, 368, Sin, 39,^, 397- 
491, 398, 411-8 , 420-2 , 424- 
43], 433, 437-8, 440-461, 463, 
455'6, 460, 462-3, 455-7, 471 6, 
477, >81-4, 487, 491-6, 499- 
OOli^OQS 614, 617 522,” 633-9, 
546, 665 


KhuiaRi'mito 73,210, 395-0, 4'J7, 
493, 497-8, 600-7, 670-3, 518, 
632, 536, 540, 643-550, 562 
556, 50R-9, 564.6 
Khuiiamito 616, 633 
Kliuiiamilism — see Din al Khui- 
lamiya 515 
Kliuslnvaiagh 425, 170 
Klmtaiiiia 505-6 
Khutt.il 426, 431, 433, 450, 466, 
470, 473, 

Khuttalfiii 431^472 
Kbuza'a 614-6, 622, 628 
Khuza'ite 510,615,633 
Kbhzistan 4 21 

Kbwauam 428, '132, 436-S, 459, 
475, 623 

Kikanite (Qlii&ntya) 338 
Kinina 474-5, 484 

b. Bishi, at Tujibi 50, 
97.8 

Kin5int0 476 , 483 
Kinda 39, 181, 2»3, 246 8,363, 
398 

Kindito 608 

Kiah 427, 431.P, 436, 460 
Kreiiioi, Allied von 243 4,266, 
270-1,273 287-3,306,349 
KMa 26-7, 39, 46. 53, 55, 67-9, 
66.8, 71-8,77-8, 8,1-4, 86, 88-9, 
()S.4 '96, 101,106 8, 110 1, 116. 

7, 110, 121.2, 124.b, 128-131, 
141, 147, 158, 185-0, 103, 100-7, 
206, 207, 217, 219, 220, 222, 
226-231 , 234, 230-8, 241, 243. 
245-6, 2'18-9, 253, 266-6, 15'J; 
270, 278, 282, 286 298, 301-2, 
816,318 9,327,330, 334,337- 

8. 364, 358, 368, 381 7, 389, 
890. 302-3, 397-9, 407, 454, 
457, 461. 494, 499, 501-8, 511 
4, 517-8, 520. 641-7. 654, 667 -f 

Kiilaite 86, 88, 99, 100, 104-5 
107, 116 8, 124-5, 146-8, 196, 
227, 229, 230, 232, 236, 245, 
313, 316, 331, 337 383.5, 415, 
rO8-510, 514, 545-6 
Kufan 230 
Kuhail 204, 328 

KultbOm b ‘Ijacl, nl Qanri 335, 
344-6 

Kntnait 140, 327, 437, 504 
Kutn Siaiik 08 
Icunya 496 
Knik 253 

KOiaial, at Tmqaaht 472, 
476 
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I. 

Jjiihiisb. Qurniz, Taiiiimito 000, 
610, 612, [616] 

Ijakhin . 363 

laiicl-tn\ ! 2Y8, 280, 2S3, S'W, 4.17- 
8, 480-1 

Liaoclicea, PlioomoifLn 331 
La^M 230 
Lent : 19 

Lao, BmpBioi 209 , 321-0 
Litfi 375 • 

Loire 312 
Lunobnrg JSS, 303 
Lycian coast 47 


Iff 

Macia’m 84, 106-7, 236, 249, 386 
Mada’inl- 75, 100, 108 111, 119, 
127, U3-4, 163, 166, l74., 176, 
178, 188, 191-S, 202, 206, 207, 
283 , 228 , 240, 400, 108, 410, 
412, m, 427, 436 , 439, 440, 
m, 476.7, 479, 482, 603, 606, 
608,610-1, 621-2, 626-8, 631, 
613-4, 647 8 
Madhii’ 86 

Madhluj SS, 82, 218, 398 

Magian 477-8 

ivrfi.h. Afclddii 406, 410, 

Ma,lifihba — see Mnhallabid 313 
MahauQah 238 
Ko7!3» 560 
Mfth'dya Marabln 4] 1 
Maisan 116 

Maisara, {rWi) 606-7, 613 
Maiaara, Sufrite , 343 
Mamma 356 
M4khn3,n 624-530 
Matbziim 41, 136-7, 162 
M6.kis, Makiain 204 
m&l AU&h 44 
al Mushmin 44 
MalSihim-booka 004-607 
Mabk al Asbtar, Yemenite 46, 53, 
78, 80-1, 96, 97, 99, 319, 344 
b Haitbam, Khuza'ito 509, 
612, [615] 

b. Hnbaira, SakUmte 174 
b Misma' 405 6 
Mambii 685, 649 
MamWk 665 * 

Ma’mAu, 'AbbSisicl : 213 
Manlpbaean : 300 


HiiiMv, ‘AbbilMiil 101., 200, 310, 
348, 6() |. 

b Jiiiulnli, Kalbito 861. 
3(i7-8, 383, 385, 38!) 

393, SO.'i 
b. ‘Umiu . 477 
Maqdist 03, 131, 438 
Ma'qil b Qais, at I'amlml 86 7 
b Atilija'ito 166 

b ‘ Uiwa, (iaiaito 820 
Maqilzt 98, 220, 521 
Maiolioa, two — see thar/hiUn 
M arduitea 187 

Maidanshdli b Zfl,diiiifaiillkb 219 
Margblb 431 
Mai] ftlAklnam 565 

Uabit 171 3, 176-7, 180-2, 184, 
201 

Maromtes 134 
Marquart 116, 233, 435 
marsh land • 252, 274, 201, 331 
Mattel — see Oharlea 
Marw 413-5, 417, 419-423, 427. 
438, 440 1, 445, 454, 456, 468, 
462, 466, 408, 4.76 , 477 8, 481, 
484-493, 608-510, 613-6, 617- 
622, 624-7, 520 632, 534, 637-9 
Marvvfi.u (I) b alllakam 41, 48, 
07, 122, 136, U8, 
140, 148, 164. 166, 
1(,7, 160, 173-186, 
213, 222, 566 

(II) b Muliainmad b, Mnr- 
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